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Religious Communications. 





For the Christian Observer. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND HAR- 
BINGERS OF MESSIAH’S GLORY. 


Ir’ was predicted before the birth 
of our blessed Lord, “ He shall 
be great;” a prophecy to all ap- 
pearance, at that time, little likely 
to be accomplished. ‘The circum- 
stances attending his infancy, his 
early life, and his riper manhood 
were not such as, to the eye of the 
world, betokened greatness. Even 
the moral greatness of his conduct, 
and the supernatural greatness of 
his miracles, were, in the opinions 
of the majority of his contempora- 
ries, degraded by the humble exterior 
of his condition ; and “ is not this 
the Carpenter’s Son” was thought a 
sufficient counterpoise to the infinite 
Majesty which beamed forth in his 
heavenly doctrines and his all-per- 
fect life. Yet, in truth, never was 
a prophecy more conspicuously ve- 
rified ; or, so to speak, never did a 
prophecy receive such accumulated 
accessions of verification, through 
successive ages, all tending to exalt 
the greatness of the Messiah to the 
most eminent pitch of majesty and 
dominion. 

This remark may be illustrated 
by a reference to some of the cir- 
cumstances which constituted, and 
still constitute, and will continue to 
constitute, this greatness ; and upon 
the survey may be grounded certain 
hopeful anticipations to which the 
present circumstances of the church 
of Christ strongly point the atten- 
tion of Christians; anticipations 
glowing with the splendours of that 
*pproaching glory upon earth, and 
Cunist. Opsery. No. 264. 





that final glory in heaven, which 
form the climax of the Redeemer’s 
mediatorial and regal exaltation. 
Our Lord’s incarnation, and the 
circumstances of his mortal life, 
obscured for a time his greatness to 
the dim eye of human intelligence. 
Thoughtless observers beheld not in 
him any ray of his Divinity ; and to 
such “ there was no form or comeli- 
ness in him, no beauty that they 
should desire him.” They witnessed 
only the despised obscurity of his 
parentage ; the degradation of the 
infant manger ; the proverbial odium 
of Nazareth and Galilee ; the visage 
marred ; the cheek smitten; the 
flesh torn with scourges ; the ma- 
jestic brow lacerated with thorns ; 
the hands distended on the igno- 
minious cross; the feet riven with 
nails; the side pierced with the 
Roman spear. They saw his “ ago- 
ny and bloody sweat ;” they heard 
his lamentations ; they beheld him 
expire. Where, during these scenes, 
appeared his predicted greatness ? 
** Despised and rejected of men ;” 
the favourite mark for the finger of 
scorn and infamy to pointat ; hunted 
down by relentless persecution ; and 
exhibited in his sufferings as a public 
spectacle, not of pity or affection, 
but of derision and contumely ;— 
where was the predicted greatness ? 
Yet great he was ; great, not merely 
in the heroic magnanimity of suffer- 
ing virtue, but with an exaltation 
of attributes which no earth-born 
virtue might dare to arrogate. He 
was great in that uncreated exis- 
tence which from eternity he had 
enjoyed in the bosom of the Al- 
mighty Father. His chief dignity 
was not that he was “the Son of 
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David ; that in his veins, by ma- 
ternal descent, flowed the blood of 
patriarchs and kings ; but that he 

was “ David’s Lord,” “the Son of 
the Highest,” existing in his incom- 
municable nature “ in the form of 
God, and equal with God,” at the 
very time when, by a mysterious 
conjunction, “ he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of man.” Ilis greatness 
had been exhibited in that creative 
energy by which he made the worlds ; 
in that power which gave birth to 
innumerable seraphs, and those in- 
finite attributes which tuned to 
praise and wonder their heavenly 
melodies. His was omniscience, 
and his immutability ; his the wis- 
dom of unerring providence ; his 
the benignity of universal goodness ; 
his the supremacy of unlimited do- 
minion. 

Such was his primeval greatness. 
But that greatness was now to as- 
sume new features ; or rather it was 
to display itself in new scenes and 
before new spectators. Here, howev- 
er, itis more difficu!t for the distort- 
ed vision of sinful man to trace the 
full lineaments ofhis greatness. Eter- 
nity—-immensit y—-infinity —-dilate 
the human mind, even to a painful 
sublimity ; but the greatness of 
*“ God with us,” of “ God manifest 
in the flesh,” strikes less forcibly 
the proud gaze of beings accus- 
tomed to measure greatness by the 
perverted apprehensions of fallen 
humanity. But what say the Scrip- 
tures of eternal truth ? The angel 
who predicted his birth to Mary, 
spoke of him as “ holy ;” the angel 
who foretold it to Joseph, announced 
his name as “ Jesus,” because he 
should * save his people from their 
sins.” Here, ther, without seeking 
interminably amidst the thickly- 
clustered glories which constituted 
his greatness, may we discern two 
of those characteristics, which, to 
angelic conceptions at least, well 
vindicated his pre-eminent title to 
that distinction. He was holy, and 
he was merciful ;—how holy it is 
not for sinful, how merciful it is not 


for selfish, beings competently ty 
understand. These, like his othe; 
attributes, drew their  all-pertoc; 
colours from a brighter world, an, 
cannot be scanned by the analogy 
of those feeble virtues which bear 
the same names in the degenerate 
soil of the human heart. 

Such was his purity that, thoug) 
“in all points tempted like as We 
are,” he was “ without sin ;” though 
condescending to hold intercourse 
with the vilest ranks of society, fo; 
their spiritual welfare, he was “ holy, 
harmless, and undefiled ;” his hea- 
then judge could not but exclaim, 
‘ What evil hath he done ?” the 
malefactor who expired by his side 
attested, “ He hatlt done nothing 
amiss ;” the centurion who atten:led 
his crucifixion bore witness that 
“he was a righteous man ;” the 
prince of this world himself, versed 
in all the assailable weaknesses of 
human nature, “ found nothing in 
him ;” an Apestle, who had witaes- 
sed his domestic privacies as well as 
his public life, maintained, even to 
martyrdom, that he was “the Holy 
One and the Just ;” another, who 
had communed with him upon earth, 
bore record by immediate inspira- 
tion from Heaven, that “ he was 
without sin ;” while the songs ot 
angels, the grateful anthems of the 
redeemed, and the attestations ot 
Divinity itself, all bear ample record 
to the immaculate sanctity of the 
incarnate Son of God. 

Still less can we speak adequately 
of the greatness of his mercy ; for 
his whole embassy was a display of 
that celestial attribute. Though 
rich, he became poor, that we, 
through his poverty, might be rich. 
He came to burst our chains ; to 
rescue us from the dominion of sin 
and satan; and to restore us te 
the liberty of the sons of God. He 
came to be our wisdom, our righ- 
teousness, our sanctification, out 
redemption. He came to blot out 
the handwriting of ordinances that 
Was against us ; to reconcile us to 
his Father by the sacrifice of him- 
self ; to instruct us by his life ; to 
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atone for our sins by his death; to 
open the gates of heaven for us by 
his ascension ; to intercede for ever 
for us at the right hand of God, and 
to send down his holy Spirit to con- 
vert and sanctify our _ hearts. In 
these splendid acts of mercy, car- 
ried to the bitterest self-devotion 
there is an exaltation of greatness 
which outvies our conceptions, ren- 
ders poor our astonishment, and 
casts into shade the brightest fer- 
vours of our gratitude. So utterly 
remote from all we could have pre- 
conceived, so replete with unpre- 
cedented mysteries of glory, was 
this self-denying course of mercy, 
that its very magnitude has been the 
strongest argument which its de- 
spisers could urge against its truth ; 
to the Jews it wasa stumbling- block, 
aud to the Greeks foolishness ; but, 
to those who believe, it is, in truth, 
~ Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” 

I pass by other illustrations of 
the imearnate Saviour’s greatness. 
[pass by the wisdom with which 
he spake ; the power which he dis- 
hayed, the blending virtues which 
constituted his character. I further 
pass by the illustrious accessiou 
made to the display of his great- 
ness, when, descending into the ter- 
ritories of death, bound as a captive, 
he, with an arm of uncontrollable 
vigour, burst the gates of the grave, 
and rose with the trophies of a con- 
queror. 1 pass by that exalted ex- 
hibition of Divine greatness, when, 
having thus finished his self- -im posed 
achievements, having risen a victor 
over death and hell, he ascended 
on high, leading captivity captive, 
and assumed his eternal session at the 
right hand of God. I pass over 
the unutterable greatness of that 
moment when cherubim and sera- 
phim, and the first fruits of the 
spirits of the just, saved by the 
anticipated sacrifice of his cross, 
and made perfect in glory, reve- 
rently pressed forward with celestial 
applauses to welcome and adore the 
ieturned Deliverer; when, casting 
their immortal crowns at his feet, 
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and echoing aloud the anthems of 
paradise, they beheld him invested 
with his eternal and unalienable dig- 
nities, and adding tothe the dearly 
purchased trophies of his mediatori- 
al crown. 

Passing by scenes like these, le 
us descend again to our own Impecr- 
fect world, to watch the develop- 
ment of the predicted greatness, 
after the period of his ascension. 
Glorious was the vestige of it which 
we discern on the day of Pentecost, 
when the descent of the Holy Spirit 
-——that promised git of the New 
Testament, as the Messiah himself 
was of the Old—proclaimed his 
exaltation to heaven, and the es- 
tablishiment of the new dispensation 
of his kingdom upon earth. From 
that moment the glories of _ his 
cross have never been wholly eclips- 
ed, even in the partial vision of 
mankind ; and often have they 


broken forth with the effulgence of 


a noon-tide sun. Persecution and 
martyrdom, itis true, have, in va- 
rious ages, thinned the ranks of the 
church militant of thousands of its 
most faithful followers, while super- 
stition, worldly prosperity, and li- 
centious ease have destroyed still 
more ; yet, amidst all, that church 
still survives, and has extended its 
nominal boundaries throughout the 
most enlightened and civilized por- 
tions of the world, and its real 
saving dominion in the hearts of in- 
numerable converts from age to age. 

Sull, this is hitherto but a partial 
empire: but a holier, a brighter day 
is approaching; a day described 
in the predictions of holy writ in 
the most glowing figures, and 
fraught, in the expectations of the 
servants of Christ, with images, oi 
transcendent glory. “ Of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.” He 


reigned before the foundation of 


the world in his Divine Majesty ; 
he reigned in paradise, in the patri- 
archal ages, and in the era of the 
Mosaic dispensation, in his anticipa- 
ted mediatorial dominion; he now 
reigns in that dominion, as confirmed 
upon the eross, and unfolded through 
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successive ages of gradual develop- 
ment ; and he shall continue to reign 
till “the end, when he shall deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father,” and commence the un- 
clouded empire of his eternal glory. 

But here, again, the eye is daz- 
zied with excessive brightness, and 
knows not how to survey the un- 
bounded vision. Let usthencircum- 
scribe our gaze. Let us forget fora 
moment the inconceivable glories of 
futerity. Let us withdraw our 
thoughts from the innumerable le- 
gions of blessed spirits circling the 
throne of Heaven, and drinking, 
through immortal ages, the full tide 
of unutterable felicity. The contem- 
plation is too capacious for human 
grasp: eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, the heart of man hath 
not conceived, what God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. Truly, 
this is the consummation of the 
Messiah's greatness; it is the ulti- 
mate fruit of his victory, the inval- 
uable purchase of his blood ; but it 
is a consummation infinitely too 
sublime to be fathomed in its ple- 
nitude by mortal intellect. We 
must wake in a brighter world, and 
with faculties immeasurably exalted, 
to comprehend it; we must see 
and know, even as we are seen and 
known, to explore its beatific glo- 
ries. 

But there is an erain the progress 
of this kingdom, the greatness of 
which we can somewhat better un- 
derstand. The habits, the capaci- 
ties, the extatic enjoyments of 
-angels and disembodied spirits made 
perfect in heaven, infinitely surpass 
our highest conceptions; but we 
may bring more nearly to our view 
those preparatory glories of which 
our own earth shall be the theatre; 
and mortal men like ourselves the 
partakers. That kingdom of which 
“there shall be no end” shall one 
day, even upon this our frail abode, 
extend its mighty conquests far be- 
yond its present bounded pale. It 
may not be lucidly revealed at what 
era of the world’s duration this 
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eventful day shall dawn ; nor can 
the prying eye of human specula- 
tion detail all the circumstances 0; 
its glory. But banishing the un- 
certainties of human conjecture, 
grounded on a few controverted 
passages of holy writ, one point ar 
least is clearly displayed, that an 
epoch of peace and righteousness 
shall one day ensue, such as never 
yet has illuminated the records of 
our holy faith. The distained map 
of our globe at the present moment 
tells us, that of eight hundred mil- 
lions of human beings, Christianity 
irradiates not more than one-fourth ; 
and of this number how many, alas’ 
are converts only in name! The 
impostures of Mohammed blind onc 
hundred and forty millions ; the 
reign of Paganism extends over 
more than three times that number; 
and even superseded Judaism still 
retains four millions of opposers to 
Him, “of whom Moses and the 
Prophets did speak.” But the period 
isapproaching, in which this gloomy 
scene shall be reversed; the day in 
which the Jew ana the Gentile shall 
bow to the Divine yoke of the cru- 
cified Messiah, and “ the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
Thrice blessed shall be that aus- 
picious era! Then shall nation no 
longer rise against nation, and men 
shall learn warno more. ‘Then shall 
the fraud, the oppressions, the perfi- 
dy which have so long embittered 
human intercourse for ever cease. 
Then shall the corrupt appetites of 
our sinful nature bow to the holy 
sway of the institutes of Christ. 
Then shall superstition release her 
writhing victims; then shall idolatry 
quench the cruel flame on her sac- 
rilegious altars; then shall the de- 
mon of persecution hurl away his 
pitiless rack and scourge; and then 
shall religious pride and ambition 
cease to sow discord among brethren. 
* ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be filled with the know- 
Jedge of the Lord, as the waters 
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cover the sea.” And it is expressly 
this “knowledge of God,” this al- 
legiance to the dominion of Christ, 
which shall constitute the charac- 
teristic bliss of that exalted period. 
For not only shall this knowledge 
bring innume rable secular blessings 
in its train: not only sball it give 
birth to honour and harmony among 
nations, to the blessings of civil 
freedom in society, and the most 
endearing intercourse between man 
and man; not only shall it bind 
families in unanimity, and the whole 
world in brotherhood ; not only shall 
it expel innumerable vices which 
degrade, and innumerable calamities 
which afflict, our fallen humanity ; 
jut it shall give birth to blessings 
of yet higher, because of spiritual, 
character: it shall raise the human 
soul to its primeval destiny, its 
highest exaltation, which was to 
enjoy the presence of God, and 
io live for ever to his glory. The 
harmony upon earth shall be but 
an echo of harmony with heaven. 
The same divinely,implanted graces 
which even now pervade the renew- 
ei soul of the Christian; the faith, 
the love, the peace, the humility, 
the obedience, which put forth their 
tender buds even in this unkindly 
clime, then warmed with brighter 
rays from the Sun of Righteousness, 
shall flourish with heavenly Juxuri- 
ance, and yield a foretaste of the 
fruits of paradise. 


‘h scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 

Scenes of accomplished bliss! which, who 
can see 

{hough but in distant prospect, and not 
feel 

His soul refreshed with foretaste of the 
oy! 

Rivets of gladness water all the earth, 

And clothe all climes with beauty: the re- 
proach 

Of barrenness is past: the fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance, and the land once 
leap, 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 

Shout to each other, and the mountain 
tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying 


JOY ; 
Till, 4 after nation tanght the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosgnnah round 
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Thus heavenward all things tend; for all 
were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 


Here then, amidst all the present 
disasters of the church and of the 
world, isa ray of brightest hope. And 
doubly exhilarating is the prospect, 
if, as we have ample reason to be- 
lieve, the dawnings of the approach- 
ing glory are even already visible. 
We cannot indeed be blind to coun- 
tervailing discouragements ; to the 
strifes of the church, the persecu- 
tions of the world, the struggles of 
infidelity, or the dense ignerance, 
superstition, and prejudice which 
in every region of the globe oppose 
the spiritual progress of Messiah’s 
kingdom: but amidst all these im- 
pediments we have, as a counter- 
balance, the sure word of prophecy ; 
and, in connexion with this, we have 
strong grounds of hope founded on 
the plainest aspects of existing so- 
ciety. In addition to whatever there 
shall be of direct miraculous energy 
displayed in the introduction of the 
hoped-fur consummation, there is 
already in operation a chain of 
causes connected in the eye both 
of faith and reason, by golden links, 
with the welcome prospects under 
consideration. Certain at least is 
it, that if, at any period of the 
church of Christ, such hopes might 
be scripturally indulged, now more 
than ever are they fanned by auspi- 
cious indications. |For when exist- 
ed there the same apparent train of 
presumptive causes? Was it in the 
primitive age, when three thousand 
and five thousand were baptized in 
a day? No; for the miraculous 
agency of the Holy Spirit, which 
distinguished those vernal days of 
Christianity, shortly ceased. Inspir- 
ed Apostles laboured, and churches 
were planted : but when these first 
missionaries were taken to their rest, 
there were few who followed up 
their arduous labours. Was it in 
the corrupt ages of Christianity, 
when human passions had _ polluted 
the sanctity, as much as they had 
extended the nominal bounds, of the 
Messiab’s kingdom? No ; for, though 





missionaries were not wanting, their 
weapons were carnal; they went 
not forth with the sword of the 
Spirit; and they gave notto their 
converts the prolific seed of the 
word of God. It is of late years 
only that a powerful, a regular, a 
united attack has been made by the 
servants of Christ upon the empire 
ofsatan. Only of late years have 
they systematically issued to the 
contest; only of late years have 
they begun to learn wherein their 
strength consists : only of late years 
have they duly felt the impotence 
of human exertion, unaided by the 
influence of the Ifoly Spirit; and 
only of late years have the most 
important weapous of missionary 
labour been within their grasp. ‘the 
art of printing has rendered the 
sacred Scriptures every where ac- 
cessible at an easy cost; improve- 
ments in education heve increased, 
beyond all former precede nt, the 
ability to read them; Christian 
union has bound tus: a in holy 
brotherhood, the scattered members 
of the church of Christ to disperse 
them ; cominerce has opened unli- 
mited channels for them to every 
region of the globe; missionaries 
are found ready to proceed with 


them wherever the heathen are 
witiing to hear their message, and 
Chestian liberality gladly taxes it- 


selt to pene h these holy men to 
their self- ~denying labours. When 
cid circumstances like these com- 
hine—-when did any one of them 
even exist separately—in former 
ages? Nor is this the whole; these 
efforts are not transient or insulated ; 
they are taking root in the very 
soil of Christianity; they are em- 
bodied in mighty institutions not 
dependent upon the contingencies 
of individual lite or exertion; they 
are ramified in distant climes; and, 
more than all, they are increasingly 
re-productive in their influence. 
This lastis a most important feature 
in the auspicious aspect of the pre- 


sent times; the machinery of Chris- 


tian benevolence is now so framed 
heathen, 


2s to extend itself: a 
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taught to read the Scriptures, js 
instructed in the duty of teaching 
others; the new convert is urged 
to labour for the conversion oj 
others ; the receiver of good gifts 
becomes in his turn a communicator; 
on the burning soil of Africa, in the 
frozen regions of North America, 
amidst the watry wastes of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the central plains 
and mountains of Asia, the captives 
emancipated from the slavery oj 
satan acknowledge the duty of en- 
deavouring to emancipate others: 
and the temporal fruits of their in- 
dustry, as well as their prayers, are 
consecrated to the service. They 
gladly contribute to swell the funds 
of Bible and Missionary institutions: 
so that where, we may ask, is a ge- 
nuine Christian now to be found 
who does not admit, and in some 
measure act upon, the duty of la- 
bouring io hasten on the triumph- 
ant kingdom of his Redeemer ? 
Surely these are new scenes. Sure- 
ly these are hopeful indications, 
which prophets and righteous men 
of old desired to see, but did not 
behold them. They are the pecu- 
liar offspring of modern times ; and 
may we not devoutly trust they are 
the harbingers of that bright day 
when the greatness of Messiah shall 
be acknowledged from the rising to 
the setting sun ? W.S 


a oe 


‘0 the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MODERN TRAVELS.—NO. VIII. 


Tue following scriptural _ illustra- 
tions are a continuation of extracts 
from an unpublished work entitled 
“Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, during the 
years 1817 and 15183; by the Hon. 
C. L. Irby and James Mangles, 
Commanders in the Royal Navy.” 


b. 


Gen. iv. 4. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his floc, 
and of the fat thereof.—Josephus 

(ntiq. b. 1. ec. 2. sect. 1.) says it 
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was milk. As it is used in the East, 
the milk certainly contains the fat 
and substance of the meat. “ Our 
diet, while we were with them, 
varied according to the poverty 
or wealth of the tribe. Sometimes 
we had pillaw of rice, or of wheat 
mixed with leban (sour milk), some- 
times mutton boiled the moment the 
animal is skinned, and generally in 
leban, a custom alluded to in Serip- 
wre. This mode of cooking ren- 
ders the meat very delicious and 
render; far preferable to meat boil- 
ed in water: the milk enriched with 
ihe juice of the meat, is poured on 
the pillaw of rice or wheat.”—Ibid. 
p. 45 I. 

Gen. xxxvii. 20. Let us slay him, 
and cast him into some pit.—* Atter 
some delay, Ebn Fayes, seeing we 
were not inclined to give in, sent 
word that we might proceed. We 
found the ruins uninteresting, and 
ihe only pool we saw was too insig- 
nificant for one of those mentioned 
in Scripture. In two of the cisterns 
amongst the ruins, we found about 
three dozen of hufnan skulls and 
bones.” —Ibid. p- 473. 

Ixxodus xxxv. 26. Aad all the 
women whose heart stirred them np 
in wisdom spun goat’s hair.—* The 
women weave carpets and cloth for 
their tents, which are mostly black, 
and curtains which are striped white 
and black. Goat’s hair is manufactur- 
ed for this purpose.”—Ibid. p. 483. 

Numbers xx. 18. Ana Edom said 
unto him, Thou shalt not pass by me, 
lest I come out against thee with the 
sword.—* The messages which ar- 
rived in the course of the morning 
from the opposite party were only 
a renewal of protestations and oathis 
against our entering their territory ; 
and they even threw out menaces 
of cutting off our return from where 
we were. Thus situated, we could 
not but compare our case to that 
of the Israelites under Moses, when 
Ldom refused to give them a passage 
through her country.”—Jbid. p. 393. 

Numbers xx. 22. Mount Hor.— 
* The base of the highest pinnacle 


of the mountain is a little removed 
from the skirts of the city ( Petra) 
to the Westward ;_ we rode to its {01 
over a rugged and broken track, 
passing in the way many sepulehres, 
A singular monument pres 
upon the Jeft hand : an obtuse cone, 
produced by the coils of a spiral, is 
represented as standing on a_ vast 
square pedestal or altar, the whole 
being obtained out of one of the 
peaked summits of the rock. Not 
far from thence, close to the way- 
side, is the same representation in 
relievo, within a niche, the form of 
the recess which surrounds the altar 
rising into the figure of a sugar loat. 
No where is the extraordinary co- 
louring of these mountains more 
striking than in the road to the tomb 
of Aaron, which we followed, where 
the rock sometimes presented adeep, 
sometimes a paler, blue; and some- 
times was occasionally streaked with 
red, or shaded off to lilac or purple : 
sometimes a salmon colour was vein- 
ed in waved lines and circles, with 
crimson and even scarlet, so as to 
resemble exactly the colour of raw 
meat. In other places there are 
livid stripes of yellow or bright 
orange ; and in some parts all the 
different colours were ranged side 
by side, in parallel strata: there are 
portions also with paler tincts, and 
soine quite white ; but these last 
seem to be soft, and not good for 
preserving the sculpture. It is this 
wonderful variety of colours observ- 
able throughout the whole range of 
mountains, that gives to Petra one 
of its most characteristic beauties. 
The facades of the tombs, tastefully 
as they are sculptured, owe much 
of their imposing appearance to this 
infinite diversity of hues on the stone. 

“ The tomb itself fof Aaron) is a 
small building, differing not at all 
in external form and appearance 
from those of Mohammedan saints, 
common throughout every province 
of Turkey. It has probably been 
rebuilt at no remote period; some 
small columns are bedded im the 
walls, and some fragments of gra- 
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nite, and slabs of white marble are 
lying about. The door is near the 
S.-W. angle, within which a con- 
structed tomb with a pall thrown 
over it, presents itself immedietely 
upon entering. It is patched to- 
gether out of fragments of stone and 
marble that have made part of other 
fabrics. Upon one of those are 
several short lines in the Hebrew 


character, cut in a slovenly manner : - 


we had them interpreted at Acre, 
and they proved to be merely the 
names of a Jew and his family who 
had scratched this record. There 
are rags and shreds of yarn, with 
glass beads and paras, left as votive 
offerings by the Arabs. Not far 
from the N.-W. angle, is a passage, 
descending by steps to a vault or 
grotto beneath; for we were un- 
certain which of the two to call it, 
being covered with so thick a coat 
of whitewash, that it is difficult to 
distinguish whether it is built or hol- 
lowed out. It appeared, in great 
part at least, a grotto; the roof is 
eovered, but the whole is rude, ill- 
fashioned, and quite dark. Towards 
the farther end of this dark vault lie 
the two corresponding leaves of an 
iron grating, which formerly pre- 
vented all nearer approach to the 
tomb of the prophet. They have, 
however, been thrown down, and 
we advanced so as to touch it. It 
was covered by a ragged pall. We 
were obliged to descend barefooted, 
and were not without some appre- 
hension of treading on scorpions or 
other reptiles, in such a place. 

* The view from the summit of 
the edifice is extremely extensive 
in every direction; and the eye 
rests upon few objects which it can 
clearly distinguish and give a name 
to, though an excellent idea is ob- 
rained of the general face and fea- 
tures of the country. The chain 
of Tdumean mountains which form 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, 
seem to run on to the southward, 
though losing considerably in their 
height ; they appear in this point of 
view barren and desolate. Below 


them is spread out a white sandy 


plain, seamed with the beds 6 


occasional torrents, and presenting 
much the same features as the mos; 
desert parts of the Ghor. Where 
this desert expanse approaches the 
foot of Mount Hor, there arise oy 
of it, like islands, several lowe; 
peaks and ridges of a purple colour, 
probably composed of the same 
kind of sand stone as that of Moun; 
Hor itself, which, variegated as it js 
in its hues, presents in the distance 
one uniform mass of dark purple. 
There is no part of the landscape 
which the eye wanders over with 
more curiosity and delight than the 
crags of Mount Hor itself, which 
stand upon every side in the most 
rugged and fantastic forms, some- 
times strangely piled one on the 
other, and sometimes as strangely 
yawning in clefts of a_ frightful 
depth.” —Ibid. pp. 483—438. 

Deut. xxix. 23.—~The whole land 
thereof is brimstone and salt.— 
“ Follow the line of coast round 
the angle, the same cliff presents 
an opposite face of similar appear- 
ance and equal height, running two 
miles or forty minutes in a S.-W. 
by S. direction. Here we first col- 
lected lumps of nitre and fine sul- 
phur, from the size of a nutmeg up 
to that of a small hen’s egg. It was 
evident from their «situation that 
they must have been brought down 
by the rain, and that their great 
deposit must be sought for in the 
clifl.’"—Ibid. p. 453. This was in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea. 

Deut. xxxii. 32. Their vine is of 
the vine of Sodom.—Amongst the 
various opinions and conjectures 
which have been formed on this 
subject, the following statement is 
highly deserving of consideration : 
* We were here (at Kerek) surprised 
to see for the first time the Oskai 
plant grow to the stature of a tree. 
its trunk measuring, in many in- 
stances, two feet or more in circum- 
ference, and the boughs at least 
fifteen feet in height, a size whicl: 
far exceeded any we saw in Nubia : 
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the fruit also was larger, and in 
reater quantity. There is very 
little doubt of this being the fruit of 
the Dead Sea so often noticed by 
the ancients, as appearing juicy 
and delicious to the eye, while 
within it is hollow, or filled with 
something grating and disagreeable 
in the mouth. ‘The natives make 
use of the filaments, which are in- 
closed in the fruit, and which some- 
what resemble the down of a thistle, 
as a stuffing for their cushions ; and 
they likewise twist them, like their 
rope, into matches for their guns, 
which, they assured us, required no 
application of sulphur to render 
them combustible.”—Ibid. p. 450. 
Joshua xv. 6. And the border 
went up to the stone of Bohan.— 
“On the left bank stands a stone, 
about ten feet high, four feet wide 
at the base in its broadest part, and 
not more than one foot at the nar- 
rowest : it has been set up on end 
by art, being placed contrary to the 
natural direction of the strata, and 
at right angles to the stream, very 
near the bank. We supposed it to 
be one of those ancient bound- 
stones, of which we read so fre- 
quently in Scripture. Across the 
stream, but at a greater distance 
from its channel, is another similar 
stone, bearing obliquely on the path, 
its broad side parallel to the stream. 
There are no signs of sculpture on 
them, nor is there any appearance 
of their having ever been wrought 
with the tool.”—Jbid. p. 463. 
Judges v.25. She brought forth 
butter in t lordly dish—The East- 
ern people live in a great measure 
on the produce of their fields and 
flocks. The hospitality with which 
they entertain strangers is generally 
of the same kind. “ Sometimes we 
had melted butter, and bread baked 
on an iron plate, in the form of a 
pancake to dip in it. The staple of 
the Arab’s food, however, is leban 
and bread. The milk was usually 
a in a wooden bowl, and the 
iquid butter in an earthen-ware dish. 
The party, being seated round, 
dipped their bread in, endeavouring 
Curist. Ossery. No. 264. 


to make it imbibe as much as pos- 
sible. The Arabs were very expert 
at this, pinching the thin cake in 
such a form as to make a sort of 
spoon of it.”—Ibid. p. 481. 

1 Sam. xxvi. 7. And behold, 
Saul lay sleeping within the trench, 
and his spear stuck in the ground. 
—* Our party was continually gain- 
ing strength by armed persons drop- 
ping in from various directions un- 
til night. ‘The reinforcements were 
distributed amongst the different 
tents, and rations were refused to 
such as had not brought guns or 
spears. The camp now began to 
assume a very warlike appearance : 
the spears stuck in the sand, the 
saddled horses before the tents, with 
the arms hanging up within, alto- 
gether had an imposing effect.”— 
Ibid. p. 395. 

1 Kings iii.3. He sacrificed and 
burned incense in high places.— 
There is in this same valley another 
rade work, that may be referred to 
a remote period : it is higher up by 
perhaps a quarter of a mile than 
the two bound stones. A knoll of 
very moderate height rises detached, 
near the centre of the valley, upon 
the right bank of the rivulet. On 
its summit are the remains of a very 
large quadrangular platform, con- 
structed of rude stones, laid together 
without cement. It is possible that 
this may be one of the altars of 
the high places. It is still a place 
in some measure consecrated.— 
There is a tomb at the top with 
paltry Bedouin votive offerings 
hanging about it.”—Jbid. p. 463. 

Esther ix. 19. Therefore the 
Jews of the villages, that dwelt in 
the unwalled towns, made the four- 
teenth day of the month Adar a day 
of gladness and feasting, and a 
good day, and of sending portions 
one to another.—“ We found the 
meat both savoury and tender, bein 
part of the hump (of a camel,) which 
is considered the best: there was 
little fat, and the grain was remark- 
ably coarse ; however, we made a 
hearty breakfast. The feast was 
conducted with much order and 
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decorum : the sheikhs fed apart in 
a double row, with several immense 
platters placed at equal distances 
between them ; and a rope line was 
drawn round to keep the people 
from pressing in. Narsah was at 
the head of the row, with a small 
select circle; amongst whom we 
were called after we had break- 
fasted, he having perceived us 
amongst the spectators. When the 
sheikhs had finished, the people 
were regaled with the remains ; in- 
dependent of which, portions were 
distributed to the different tents of 
the camp, which consisted of about 
two hundred: this latter arrange- 
ment was for the women and chil- 
dren. We believe that several cam- 
els were cooked, from the immense 
quantities of meat we saw.” —Ibid. 
p- 265. 

Job xxiv. 5. The wilderness 
yieldeth food for them and for their 
children.—“ These people having 
few wants are unacquainted with 
many cares, and are thus ignorant 
of the greater part of the troubles 
and difficulties which are experien- 
ced in more civilized society. Eve- 
ry Arab, having a tent of his own, 
is thus possessed of a freehold, which 
has nothing to do with either rents 
or taxes ; and the shrubs of the wil- 
derness serve him spontaneously 
both with food for his flocks and 
juel for his fires.”—Jbid. p. 279. 

Psalm ii. 12. Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry.—This may be design- 
ed either as an act of homage or a 
token of reconciliation. It was fre- 
quently done in both cases. Of the 
latter, the following extract furnish- 
es us with an instance :—“* While 
we were deliberating on this sub- 
ject, we saw a great cavalcade en- 
tering our camp from the southward. 
There were many lances and mount- 
ed Arabs; and we observed that 
there were some amongst the horse- 
men who wore richer turbans, more 
gaudy colours, than is usual amongst 
Bedouins or peasants. As the pro- 
cession advanced, several of Abou 
Raschid’s Arabs went out, and led 
the horses of the chiefs by the 


bridles into the camp. The whole 
procession alighted at the tent of 
our chief, and kissed his turban : 
this was the signal of pacification, 
Peace was immediately proclaimeg 
throughout the camp, and notice 
was given that the men_ bearing 
arms who had come from a distance. 
many of whom had dropped in that 
very morning, were to return to 
their respective homes.”—Jbid. p, 
400. 

Psalm Ixxx. 13. The boar out 
of the woods doth waste it.” —“ To- 
wards noon we passed a valley, 
grubbed up in all directions, in fur- 
rows, by the wild boars : the soil 
had all the appearance of having 
been literally ploughed up.”—TIbid. 
p-. 275. , 

Isaiah v. 1, 2. A vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill ; and he built a 
tower in the midst of it.—“ We now 
ascended considerably ; and, passing 
between numerous vineyards, with a 
watch-tower on each, some of which 
appeared to be antique, we reached 

ebron at dusk.”—Ibid. p. 342. 

To these illustrations of the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testament, 
it may be worth while to add the 
following illustration of a passage 
in the Apocrypha: 1 Mac. xiii. 28. 
Moreover he set up seven pyramids, 
one against another, for his father, 
and his mother, and his four bre- 
thren.— Amongst some interesting 
particulars which are given in de- 
scribing the tombs at Petra, it is 
stated, that immediately over one 
front “ is another of almost equal 
extent, but so wholly distinct from 
it, that even the centres do not cor- 
respond : the door-way has the saine 
ornaments. The rest of. the body 
of the design is no more than a plain 
front, without any other decoration 
than a single moulding. Upon this 
are set, in a recess, four tall and 
taper pyramids. ‘Their effect is sin- 
gular and surprising, but combining 
too little with the rest of the ele- 
vation to be guod. Our attention 
was the more attracted by this mon- 
ument, as it presents, perhaps, the 
only existing example of pyramids 
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so applied ; though we read of them 
as placed in a similar manner on 
the summit of the tomb of the Mac- 
cabees, and of the Queen of Adia- 
baene, both in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Palestine.” —Jbid. p. 460. 
Luke xi. 5—8. And he said unto 
them, Which of you shall have a 
friend, ane shall go unto him at 
midnight ? &c.—In these words the 
common rites of hospitality are gene- 
rally recognised, and supposed to 
be acted upon, though not in so 
prompt and free a manner as was 
usual. In the following extract a 
remarkable conformity to them is 
presented to our view. “ On two 
occasions we arrived at a camp 
late at night, and, halting before a 
tent, found the owner, with his wife 
and children, having arranged their 
carpets, &c. for the night, had just 
retired to rest; when it was asto- 
nishing to see the good humour 
with which they all arose again, and 
ig a fire, the wife commenciag 
» knead the dough, and prepare 
our supper,—our Arabs making no 
apology, but taking’ all as a matter 
of course, though the nights were 
bitterly cold.” —Ibid. p. 278. 

Luke xiii. 19. It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which aman took and 
cast into his "garden ; and it grew, 
and waxed a great tree, and the 


fowls of the air lodged in the branch- 


es of it.—In the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea there was one curious tree, which 
we observed in great plenty, and 
which bore a fruit in bunches, re- 
sembling in appearance the currant, 
with the colour of the plum: it has 
a pleasant, though strong aromatic 
taste, exactly resembling mustard, 
and, if taken in any quantity, pro- 
duces a similar irritability in the 
nose and eyes to that which is 
caused by taking mustard. The 
leaves of this tree have the same 
pungent flavour as the fruit, though 
not so strong. We think it probable 
that this is the tree our Saviour 
alluded to in the parable of the 
mustard seed, and not the mustard 
plant which we have in the north: 
for although, in our journey from 


Bysan to Adjeloun, we met with the 
mustard-plant growing wild, as high 
as our horses heads ; still, being an 
annual, it did not deserve the ap- 
pellation of a tree: whereas the 
other is really such, and birds might 
easily, and actually do, take shelter 
under its _" —Tbid. p. 354. 
John vi. 1. The sea of Tiberas. 
—* About eight o'clock we reached 
Tiberias, having travelled about two 
hours along the side of the lake ; 
we had occasion to observe that 
more pains appeared to have been 
taken to construct the road where 
it was very rocky, than in most parts 
of Syria which we had visited. The 
modern town of Tiberias is very 
small: it stands close to the lake 
of Gennesaret, and is walled round 
with towers at equal distances. At 
the northern extremity of the ruins 
are the remains of the ancient town, 
which are discernible by means of 
the wails and other ruined build- 
ings, as well as by fragments of 
columns, some of which are of 
beautiful red granite. South of 
the town are the famous hot-baths 
of Tiberias; they consist of three 
springs of mineral water. We had 
no thermometer, but we found the 
water too hot to admit of the hand 
being kept in it for more than fifty 
seconds. We endeavoured-to boil 
an egg, but without success, even 
out of the shell. Over the spring is 
a Turkish bath, close to the lake's 
side, which is much resorted to, 
particularly by the Jews, who have 
a great veneration also for a Roman 
sepulchre, which is excavated in 
the cliff near the spot, and which 
they take to be the tomb of Jacob. 
Beyond the baths, a walk runs from 
the lake to the mountain’s side, 
which rather perplexed us when we 
were taking the measures of the 
ancient walls of Tiberias: but it 
has since appeared evident that the 
walls did not extend so far to the 
south, and that this was the fortifi- 
cation of Vespasian’s camp, as ape 
pears from Josephus (Jewish Wars. 
b. iii. c. 10. § 1), who places it in 
this position. The lake Tiberias 





is a fine sheet of water, but the land 
about it has no striking features, 
and the scenery is altogether devoid 
of character. It is remarkable that 
there is not a single boat of any 
description on the lake at present ; 
and the fish are caught with casting 
nets from the beach, a method 
which must yield a very small quan- 
tity compared to what they would 
get with boats. It was on this lake 
that the miraculous draught of fishes 


took place. (Jolin xxi. 6.)”—Ibid. 
p- 294. 
Acts ix. 2. Damascus.—* Leav- 


ing this plain, we again entered a 
hilly country ; when, arriving at the 
brow of a “descent, the extensive 
and beautiful plain of Damascus 
opened on our view, with the town 
surrounded by woods, amidst which 
were several villages. The land was 
highly cultivated; to the eastward 
the plain extends as far as the eye 


can reach; in other directions it is . 


bounded by hills, with Lebanon 
very conspicuous above them all. 
In about two hours we had de- 
scended into the plain, and in five 
more arrived at the convent of the 
Terra Sancta in Damascus. The 
last three hours the road was ex- 
tremely beautiful, passing through 
rich olive groves and gardens, ge- 
nerally inclosed by walls of sun- 
burnt brick, and surrounded and 
irrigated by streams of water, partly 
natural and partly conducted by 
art.—Qur time has been occupied 
in writing our letters, and in visiting 
different parts of the towns, such as 
the place of the vision of St. Paul 
outside the eastern gate; the place 
where he was let down the wall in 
a basket; the house of Ananias, 
the street called Straight; all al- 
luded to in Acts, ch. ix.” —lJbid. 
p. 282. 


owe « 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the last Number of your valuable 
publication, a letter appears which 
contains very incorrect and excep- 
tionable views of a portion of the 
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American Episcopal clergy, whom 
the writer accuses of being indiffe. 
rent or opposed to Evangelical 
doctrine. To prove the extreme 
inaccuracy and looseness with which 
this writer expresses himself, I need 
only cite the passage where he 
speaks of “the infinite distance 
between all outward things, all or- 
dinances, sacraments, ceremonies; 
and that inward and spiritual grace, 
whereby the recipient dies unto sin 
and lives unto righteousness.” 1s 
it possible, Mr. Editor, that the 
writer of this letter can be a “ dis. 
tinguished” minister of the Epis- 
copal Church, ; and “ preacher” of 
the “vital doctrines” taught in her 
Articles and Liturgy, who thus un- 
hesitatingly and decisively opposes 
both? “ An infinite distance be- 
tween all sacraments, and the in- 
ward and spiritual grace!” Did 
not the catechism of his church 
teach him in his childhood, if in his 
childhood he learnt it, that a “sa- 
crament is.......a mean whereby we 
receive” (without doubt only when 
possessing the proper qualifications ) 
“the inward and spiritual grace, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 
Is it for maintaining this doctrine, 
which pervades the Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles and Homilies of the Church, 
that the clergy to whom he alludes 
are stigmatised as formalists? They 
may insist as faanially and zealously 
as this “ distinguished preacher,” 
who aspires to be “ truly evangel- 
ical,” on the fundamental doctrine 
of salvation from the guilt and 
dominion of sin only through the 
all-sufficient merits and all-power- 
ful grace of a Divine Redeemer; 
but, because they also maintain that 
“the Church,” the divinely consti- 
tuted body and spouse of Christ,” 
as in the Ordination Service this 
clergyman was taught to con- 
sider her, is the mean and pledge, 
in her ministry and sacraments, 
whereby these merits are applied 
to the soul of the penitent believer, 
and this grace assured and con- 
veyed to him, they are denounced 
as distinguished only for “a kind 
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of blind and idolatrous attachment to 
what may be called the beautiful 
stones and regular architecture of 
our Zion,” the “ clothing, which is 
of wrought gold; indifferent to the 
“ glory which is within ;” and the 
right hand of fellowship is denied 
them by their “Evangelical breth- 
ren.” There is only one mode 
by which they can meet these de- 
nunciations. Let them cease to 
insist on the necessity of ‘ such as 
would be saved” being “ added to 
the church ;” let them depart from 
their ordination vows, by mutilating 
the Liturgy to which they solemnly 
promised to conform ; Let them, on 
certain occasions of social worship, 
discard this Liturgy altogether, and 
use only extempore devotions, in 
violation of a canon of their church, 
which prescribes, that “ before all 
sermons and lectures the Book of 
Common prayer shall be used ;” 
and the great offence will cease. 
Again: your correspondent in- 
sinuates, that the class of clergy 
whom he stigmatizes are indifierent 
to missionary exertions. And yet 
he could not have been a stranger 
io the fact, that, in the diocese of 
New York, whose bishop he has 
named among those who fall under 
his censure, there are and have been 
more missionaries employed than in 
all the dioceses of the United States 
put together ; and more money con- 
tributed for the purpose of “ gath- 
ering worshippers to her altars from 
the streets, highways, and hedges.” 
Still further: he crinvinates * bi- 
shop Hobart” as “ opposed to the 
distribution of the Bible without the 
Prayer-book.”? This charge is not 
true. For bishop Hobart has again 
and again averred, and put it in 
print, “ Give the Bible where the 
Prayer-book will not be received,and 
both where they will be accepted.” 
The real offence of this bishop is, 
that, believing his church to profess 
the “faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and the ministry whicl is 
“called of God, as was Aaron,” and 
a Liturgy which is the best comment 
“pon the Scriptures, and digest of 


4 


their evangelical truths, he exhorts, 
in the course of his official duty, 
the clergy and the people entrusted 
tohis charge, to unite with those 
societies only for propagating the 
Gospel, whether by the distribution 
of Bibles, Prayer-books, or religious 
Tracts, or by missionaries, which 
are under the controul and discre- 
tion of their own church. 

Once more : your correspondent 
finds fault with a portion of his 
brethren for their opinions concern- 
ing regeneration. ‘They hold no 
other opinions on this subject than 
those which are professed, Mr. 
Editor, by your own excellent 
Bishop of Gloucester. With him, 
they are strenuous advocates for the 
indispensable necessity of the re- 
novation of the soul by the Holy 
Ghost ; of the death unto sin, and 
new birth unto righteousness, by the 
quickening and sanctifying power of 
Divine grace. But, with him, as 
in his First Charge to his clergy, 
and, as they think, in accordance 
with the Scriptures, with the primi- 
tive fathers, and with the Articles 
and Liturgy and offices of the church, 
they would restrict the term regene- 
ration to baptism, whereby we are 
translated into “a state of salva- 
tion,” and become entitled, on the 
conditions of repentance, and faith, 
and renewed obedience, to the bless- 
ings of the Gospel covenant; and 
in which sacrament, they conceive, 
grace is given to enable the reci- 
pient to work out his salvation, but 
which will increase bis condemna- 
tion if he fail to do so. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, one more 
remark. Your correspondent in- 
troduces the name of “ William 
Jay, Esq. of New York, son of the 
venerable President of the American 
Bible Society,” as having “ excited 
the gratitude of all the lovers of this 
blessed cause [the cause of the 
Bible Society,] in a late Letter to 
Bishop Hobart.” It is necessary, 
in justice to this prelate, to state, 
that whatever may be the gratitude 
of others to this gentleman for his 
efforts to misrepresent the princi 
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ples*, and to denounce the policy 
of his diocesan, no such emotion is 
cherished towards him by the Epis- 
copalians of the diocese of New 
York. And, with a view to prevent 
erroneous impressions, you are re- 
quested to insert the annexed reso- 
lution, passed since the publication 
of the Letter in question, and since 
bishop Hobart’s departure for Eng- 
land, at a meeting of the most nu- 
merous convention of the clergy and 
lay deputies from the congregations 
of the State of New York that has 
at any time assembled. 

“ Extract from the Journal of the 


Thirty-seventh Convention of 


the Diocese of New York, held 
October, 1823. 

“ Whereas the absence of the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of this 
diocese from this Convention is 
owing to his having undertaken a 
voyage to Europe, in consequence 
of the declining state of his health ; 
and whereas the members of this 
Convention, actuated alike by strong 
feelings of personal respect and 
affection, and by a high sense of 
the benefits which have accrued to 
our church at large, and to this 
diocese in particular, from the fre- 
quent exertion of his talents in the 
elucidation and defence of the dis- 
tinctive principles of our commun- 
ion; from his uniform fidelity and 
unwearied activity in the several 
functions of his important station 
in the church ; and especially from 
the disinterestedness, zeal, and 
assiduity with which he has ever 
guarded the interests, and promot- 
ed the prosperity of this diocese, 
and engaged in all the duties de- 
volving on him as its Apostolic head, 
feel themselves called on to unite 
theirs to the many expressions of 
lively concern which his departure 
has occasioned. Therefore, 

* Resolved unanimously, 


That 


We have not thought ourselves authori- 
redto modify this expression, without our 
correspondent’s consent ; but justice to Mr. 
Ji 1y requires us to state, that, from what we 

iave he ‘ard of that centlemaa’s character, 
he is inetpatile of wilful misrenrecentation. 
DITOR. 

, aa 


this Convention feels a deep solici- 
tude for the full recovery and per- 
manent re-establishment of the health 
of the bishop of the diocese ; his 
safety and enjoyment while abroad, 
and his happy return ; and that to 
this end, its members will offer, and 
do hereby call on their brethren o; 
the church to offer, humble and 
hearty prayers to the Father of 
mercies, through the merits of his 
Son Jesus Christ, that he will be 
pleased to bless, preserve, and keep 
our beloved and Right Reverend 
father ; to grant him an entire re- 
establishment of heaith, and a safe 
return to his diocese, his family, and 
his friends ; and to bless us with a 
renewal and long continuance of his 
valuable services and counsels.” 

AN AMERICAN EPISCOPALIAN 


*.* We have thought it due to 
bishop Hobart to insert the forego- 
ing letter which comes to us from 
a respectable and authentic quarter ; 
but we must again express our un- 
willingness to allow our pages to be- 
come a vehicle for American con- 
troversies ; and we trust therefore 
our correspondents on either side 
will,not think themselves aggrieved it 
we here close the discussion, whicl: 
already is more personal than we 
could wish. Respecting the leading 
principles of the matters in agitation. 
and particularly the Bible Society 
question, our opinion has been again 
and again repeated, and remains 
unaltered : we see no reason, and 
have no wish, to change it; but, 
with regard to the local bearings of 
these discussions, we are too far 
distant from the scene to be qualified 
for the office of umpires, even if 
such disputes were more to our taste 
than they are ; and we must there- 
fore decline the task which several 
of our Transatlantic friends have 
wished us to undertake, of reviewing 
various pamphlets which have lately 
appeared in the United States on 
points of religious controversy.— 

Vith regard to the Bible Society 
question, we will only express our 
deep regret that any of the litigants 
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should have followed the evil ex- 
ample exibited in some quarters in 
our own country, of mixing up the 
question with unnecessary personal- 
ities—not to use a harsher term. 
These are not the weapons of Chris- 
tian warfare; and we had hoped 
that good men of all parties had 
begun to consign them to merited 
rust and oblivion. EDITOR. 


a 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLX XX. 


Luxe xxiv. 32.—And they said one 
to another, Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked with 
us by the way, and while he open- 
ed to us the Scriptures ? 


Tue scene to which these words al- 
lude took place on the evening of 
one of the most memorable days 
that ever dawned upon our guilty 


world ; a day, the celebration of 


which has even superseded that day 
of sacred repose on which God rest- 
ed from the works of creation, and 
has given rise to the Christian Sab- 
bath, on which the Lord of life and 
glory, late an expiring victim on the 
cross of Calvary, burst the barriers 
of the tomb, and completed on our 
behalf his triumph over the powers 
of darkness and the grave. How 
many stupendous and affecting inci- 
dents were crowded together in the 
short circuit of that day! With its 
earliest dawn, we witness an angelic 
messenger, his countenance like 
lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow, dismissed from heaven to 
roll away the stone that would vain- 
ly bind down the rising Saviour of 
the world. The earthquake an- 
nounces his presence, and the Roman 
warrjor flees in terror from his glance. 
Yet to that spot, a spot to the unbe- 
lieving full of fearful mistery, but to 
the faithful disciple the scene of vic- 
tory and joy, we behold hastening 
a company of females, with spices 
to embalm the earthly remains of 
their Redeemer, and to mingle their 
tears and adorations at his tomb. 
On that auspicious morn, Mary 
Magdalene, first beheld her risen 
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Saviour ; to her companions shortly 
afterwards was afforded the same 
heavenly manifestation; and next 
to St. Peter, late so boasting and 
self-confident, but now bowed down 
in penitence, overwhelmed with grief, 
and thirsting to evince his love for 
the compassionate Redeemer, who 
had been so deeply * touched with 
the feeling of his infirmities.” The 
heavenly scene referred to in the 
text, and followed by the revela- 
tion of the Saviour to the assem- 
bled body of the disciples, Thom- 
as only being absent, formed a be- 
fitting close for the evening of such 
a day. This scene is briefly de- 
scribed by St. Mark, as follows : 
* After that, he appeared in another 
form unto two of them, as they 
walked and went into the country ; 
and they went and told it unto the 
residue : neither believed they them;” 
but St. Luke has largely handed 
down to us several affecting particu- 
lars of the interview. ‘Two of the 
disciples, he informs us, deeply dis- 
appointed and dejected at the cru- 
cifixion of their beloved Master, were 
journeying together to a village call- 
ed Emmaus, engaged in earnest con- 
versation on the afllicting events 
which they had witnessed. Thus 
discoursing, the risen Saviour join- 
ed their company, and inquired the 
occasion of their grief. They re- 
plied, that the chief priests and 
rulers had crucified Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a prophet mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people, 
who they trusted should have re- 
deemed Israel; and they related 
also the intelligence they had_re- 
ceived, but did not seem fully to 
credit, that he was risen from the 
dead. The Saviour listened to their 
narration, and then, rebuking their 
ignorance and unbelief, ** began at 
Moses and all the Prophets, ex- 
pounding unto them, in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning him- 
self.” And so interesting, so heav- 
enly, was his discourse, that when 
he vanished out of their sight, they 
could not refrain from exclaiming, 
with mingled admiratign and affec- 
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tion, “ Did not our hearts burn 
within us, while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures ? 

This passage expresses, first, a 
high degree of religious enjoyment 
experienced by the two disciples ; 
and, secondly, the cause of that 
enjeyment. 

First, then, we are told of a high 
degree of religious enjoyment ex- 
perienced by the two disciples: 
** Did not our hearts burn within 
us ?’? By too many persons a re- 


ligious life is accounted a life of 


gloom and despondency, at war with 
every generous impulse, every social 
affection, every expansion of the 
heart or the understanding. But 
how different is the description given 
of it in Scripture! There we see 
every image of peace and enjoy- 
oll, of dignity and beauty, con- 
nected with the love and the service 
of God. There we find religion 
spoken of as the highest wisdom, 
and the ways of this wisdom de- 
scribed as ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace. The affections, so 
far from being suppressed, are taught 
to glow with new delights ; they are 
raised above the short-lived vanities 
of a false and unsatisfactory world, 
and are fixed upon things above, at 
the right hand of God. ‘True reli- 
gion, as represented in Scripture, 
is not a circle of unwilling or un- 
meaning duties, performed from the 
influence of fear or custom, without 
the homage of the heart. It is not 
simply being baptized, or attending 
public worship; it is not a formal 
reading of the Scriptures, or the 
offering up of a few heartless pray- 
ers; it is not a cold assent to a sys+ 
tem of doctrines, however scriptural, 
or the decent homage of a life puri- 
fied from the grosser vices. No ; 
it ascends far higher: it includes the 
exercise of devout and _ elevated 
affections ; it is “ righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
ft causes the bosom to glow with 
love to God and to mankind: it 
presents to the understanding and 
to the heart obiects which may 


well excite the most exalted emo. 
tions. Christianity speaks not 9; 
terrors only : to all who truly em. 
brace it in heart and life, it breathes 
the language of faith, and hope, an¢ 
enjoyment; it points out the bles. 
sedness of the man whose i iniquity 
is forgiven, and whose sin is cover- 
ed ; it exhibits that Divine Saviour. 
whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 
and in whom we have redemption. 
according to the riches of his grace ; 
it tells us that in him there is n 
condemnation ; it shews how we 
may become partakers of his salva- 
tion, how we may be justified, and 
obtain peace with God ; it promises 
support and consolation through 
life, hope and safety in death, and 
joys unspeakable throughout eter- 
nity. It softens the bitterest afflic- 
tions, teaching the sufferer to glory 
even in tribulations. It shews how 
we, who were once afar off from 
God, by wicked works, may receive 
adoption into his family, and be- 
come partakers of a new and heav- 
enly nature, the preparative for a 
world of everlasting felicity. Surels 
then, if, like the travellers to Em- 
maus, we are sincere disciples o! 
Jesus Christ, there is ample reason 
why our hearts should burn within 
us during the journey of our earthly 
pilgrimage, and in the prospect of 
that heavenly rest which awaitetli 
the people of God. 

There is, then, in true religion, « 
pure and a solid joy infinitely pre- 
ferable to those worldly pleasures 
which are but “like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot”—momen- 
tary and unsubstantial. This spir- 
itual enjoyment is the fruit of heav- 
enly blessings either in possession 
or in prospect. It is pure in its 
origin, and purifying in its effects. 
It refines and elevates the soul, ani 
inclines the will and affections to a 
cheerful obedience to God’s con- 
mandments. It springs from faith 
in the Saviour and operates in love 
towards him. It is a joy peculiar to 
the true disciple of Christ ; the joy 
of sin pardoned, God reconciled, 
conscience at peace, a heart sancti 
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fied by the Holy Ghost, sin and 


death conquered, and the gates of 


heaven opened for the final recep- 
tion of the happy spirit. The sacred 
writers bear continual testimony to 
the truth and the value of these 
spiritual enjoyments. Those holy 
men were not content to revel in 
the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
they asked for something infinitely 
better; they aspired towards the 
recompence of an eternal reward ; 
they were not satisfied that their 
corn or wine or oil should increase ; 
but their prayer was, “ Lord, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance upon 
me; “ As the heart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God ;” “ Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire in com- 
parison of Thee ;” “ I shall be satisfi- 
ed when I awake up in thy likeness,” 

And let us not think that.true 
religion has changed its character. 
No; it remains substantially the 

same in every period of time. The 
same blessings which cheered the 
servants of God under the ancient 
dispensation, and which warmed 
the hearts of Cleopas and his fellow- 
disciples on the day of the resurrec- 
tion, continue still equally adapted 
to console and invigorate the faithful 
follower of Christ in our own age, 
and will remain so to the end of time. 
The defect is not in the word or the 
promises of God; but in our own 
hearts, which too often continue cold, 
thoughtless, and worldly, amidst 
manifestations of Divine grace and 
mercy, which might well cause them 
to burn within us with the most in- 
tense glow of affectionate and grate- 
tul emotion. 

Still, let us ever remember that 
in the highest enjoyments of true 
religion there is never any thing 
enthusiastic or irrational. The dis- 
ciples in the text had ample cause 
for the elevated feelings which they 
expressed. Theirs was not the af- 
lected joy of the hypocrite, or the un- 
founded joy of the self-deceiver, or 
the boastful confidence of the pre- 
sumptuous, or the thoughtless mirth 
Curist. Opserv. No. 264. 
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of the unconcerned and ignorant 

They had found a solid basis tor 
their hopes ; the word of God had 
been untolded to them; their hearts 
had been opened to receive it; they 
had learned the way of salvation 
through a crucified Saviour; they 
had embraced this salvation; they 

had enjoyed communion with its 
Divine Author, and had heard from 
his own lips the gracious words 
which he spake. They rejoiced, 
therefore,—and, oh, how worthy a 
cause of rejoicing !—in hope of the 
glory of God. Their expectation, 
that “ this was he who should have 
redeemed Israel,” was fulfilled in a 
far higher sense than that of a tem- 
poral deliverance ; they had found 
that spiritual Deliverer, of whom 
Moses and the Prophets did write ; 
and their hearts glowed with sacred 
fervour while he expounded unto 
them, in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself. 

These reflections introduce to our 
notice the second head of instruc- 
tion to be gathered from the text; 
namely, the cause of that religious 
enjoyment experienced by the two 
disciples. When our Lord first ac- 
costed them he perceived that they 
were sad ; and, as respected worldly 
and ambitious views, there was no- 
thing in his discourse io remove 
that sadness. Far from leading 
them to look for the rewards of a 
temporal kingdom, or the national 
deliverance of their country from 
the foreign yoke that oppressed it, 
he plainly shewed them that the 
kingdom of the promised Messiah 
was not of this world; that, on the 
contrary, it was necessary for the 
accomplishment of prophecy, and 
for the unfolding of the plan ot 
human redemption, that he should 
sufler the pains, indignities, and 
cruel death, which had so great- 
ly grieved and perplexed them. 
Through these he was to enter into 
his glory; not the worldly glory 
which the Jews in general, and 
probably these disciples among 
others, fondly thought would ac- 
company his earthly career; but 
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that Divine glory which he possessed 
with the Father before all worlds, and 
which was now to assume new rays 
of majesty from the completion of his 
great work of human redemption. 
If then no worldly hopes or pros- 
pects were held out to them; if, on 
the contrary, whatever lingering 
expectations of this nature might 
have remained in their minds were 
utterly banished by this discourse, 
what was it that caused their sudden 
transition from sadness to joy ? what 
was it that, in the midst of their 
grief, caused their hearts to burn 
within them? It was the presence, 
and the instructions of their Saviour : 
He talked with them by the way, 
and opened unto them the Scrip- 
tures. Their perplexity had origi- 
nated partly in their ignorance, and 
partly in their want of faith, con- 
cerning the plan of salvation so 
plainly foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment, and now fulfilled by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ; as 
is shewn by the words in which our 
Lord addressed them: “ O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe all that 
the Prophets have spoken.” To 
remove, therefore, this perplexity, 
he enlightens their spiritual under- 
standing, and increases their faith. 
They had read the Scriptures, but 
had not understood them. He eases 
their anguish by explaining to them 
the mysteries of Divine Providence, 


as unfolded in the revealed word of 


God; he teaches them the doctrine 
of the atonement through the blood 
of a crucified Saviour; he ex- 
pounds all that related to himself; 
he was the Seed of the woman bruis- 
ing the serpent’s head; he was to 
reign spiritually over the house of 
Jacob for ever and ever, and of his 
kingdom there was to be no end: 
in the accomplishment of his great 
undertaking he was to assume 
human nature; he was to be 
wounded for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was to be 
upon him, and by his stripes we 
were to be healed; he was to be 
numbered with the transgressors, 





and, having made an expiation fo; 
sin, was to rise again, his body not 
seeing corruption. These things he 
explained, and their hearts burned 
within them while he spoke. He 
comforted them by his presence ; 
and he instructed them by his dis. 
course. The joy they experienced 
was not vain or enthusiastic: j; 
sprang from an adequate cause; 
from a knowledge of a Redeemer, 
and faith in him; and this know. 
ledge was increased, and this faith 
was enlivened, by communion with 
the Divine Author of both: “ He 
talked with them by the way ;” hc 
impressed upon their hearts the 
truths admitted into their unde 
standings ; he increased their love 
and joy and gratitude, while he en- 
lightened and convinced their judg 
ment. Their religion was not merely 
a lively sensation of joy; neithe: 
was it merely a cold dictate of thr 
understanding ;_ it was the union oi 
all the powers of the heart and mind; 
their reason was convinced and thei: 
affections were excited. 

And why, let us ask, is it that we 
who call ourselves disciples of the 
same Divine Master, do not find 
our hearts glowing with something 
of the same holy delight, that warm- 
ed the bosoms of these devout tra- 
vellers ? It is not that we are des- 
titute of the sacred _ instructions 
which they received; for we hav 
in the Old Testament the very sam: 
revelation which they enjoyed, and 
in the New we have superadded a 
exposition of the Old dictated by 
Divine inspiration, and comprising. 
in all probability, a far more detailed 
account of what related to Christ, 
than was unfolded in the course 
of this single conversation on the 
evening of the resurrection. Nor is 
it that we are deprived of the means 
of spiritual communion with the 


same Saviour; for “ truly our fel- 


lowship is with the Father and with 
the Son: our Lord’s own discourses 
are recorded for our benefit; and 
his Holy Spirit is promised to guide 


us into truth; we can have ac- 


cess to him in prayer and devout 
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meditation, and in the commemo- 
rative symbols of his body broken, 
and his blood shed, for our trans- 
gressions. He waits to reveal him- 
self to us spiritually as we journey 
on the pilgrimage of life; and to 
fill our hearts with joy and peace in 
believing. Whence then arises the 
defect? It isin ourselves. We are 
not, like those two disciples, making 
the things that belong to our eter- 

nal peace the subject of our earnest 
inquiry. We are not, like them, 
eager to receive, and to treasure up 
the instructions of the Saviour. We 
are not likethem anxious to retain 
his presence: we do not prefer Him 
to every other guest. Our hearts 
go after our idols ; sin, and self, and 
the world engross our affections ; the 
concerns of eternity are not our high- 
est object, the service of God is not 
our greatest delight. Our religion is 
cold or superficial ; perhaps hypo- 
critical and insincere. Our life is 
not consistent with our professions : 
we call ourselves Christians, but are 
not true followers-of Christ. We 
eel not the burden of our sins to 
be intolerable; we are not seeking 
deliverance from their power, or 
pardon from their guilt. Hence 
we hear with formal indifference 
truths which, rightly received, would 
cause our hearts to glow with thank- 
fulness and admiration. Had the 
whole of the conversation which has 
rendered for ever memorable the ob- 
scure village of Emmaus been record- 
ed, it would, in such a frame of mind, 
have appeared utterly uninteresting. 
Indeed, we have read or heard the 
substance of this conversation almost 
times without number, in every part 
of God’s word, and in the discourses 
of his ministers; but when did 
themes like these cause our hearts 
to burn within us? Truly, then, 
there is a grievous defect in the 
state of our understanding and affec- 
tions ; and, if so, let us begin honestly 


to examine into the true cause of 


our religious indifference. Let us 
also diligently use the means appoint- 
ed by God for enlightening the judg- 
ment and influencing the heart. Let 


us read his word; let us humbly 
pray for the instructions of his Holy 
Spirit; let us meditate on what we 
read, and mix faith and love with 
our meditations ; let us aim to prac- 
tise what we know, and endeavour 
daily to increase our knowledge ; 
let us striveto live a life of faith 
upon the Son of God, trusting in 
his sacrifice for pardon, following 
his blessed example walking in th 
light of his countenance, and grate 
fully hoping to be with Him foi 
ever in heaven. Then will om 
religion be infinitely more than «# 
name or form; then will our hearts 
often burn within us by the way ; 
and, even in our deepest depressions, 
we shall have a source of hope and 
satisfaction which no earthly enjoy- 
ments can bestow, 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 
Your correspondent, * A Scriptura! 
Loyalist,” has certainly established 
the anachronism inthe application o! 
Rom. xiii. 1—7, which he has point 
ed out in your Number for Sep- 
tember: and the argument a forti 
ori, must conseque ntly be deemed 
false. But that anachronism does 
not lower the duty of obedience to 
rulers and magistrates, especially 
when the circumstances are weighed 
under which passages of a similai 
import were written, Of these pas- 
sages it may suffice to mention two; 
namely, first, Titus iii, 1, which St. 
’anl wrote in the year sixty-four, 
in the very worst part of Nero’s 
reign, and between his first and 
second imprisonments at Rome ; 
and, secondly, 1 Peter ii. 13—17, 
which St. Peter is reckoned to have 
written in the same year sixty-four. 
and, what is more to the point, from 
Rome: where, on the very spot, he 
was every day hearing of and be- 
holding the atrocities of the abair- 
doned emperor Nero; and where 
he himself was every day in jeopardy 
of his life, which was at length 
sacrificed by that monster of cruelty. 
soth the above passages were writ- 
ten in the very wear that multitudes 








of Christians, (and we know how 
dear the church of God was to the 
Apostles,) fell victims to the perse- 
cution raised by Nero to avert from 
himself the odium of setting fire to 
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EV. G. W. BRIDGES ON THE EF- 





FECTS OF MANUMISSION. 






: Tue conclusion to which we came, 
in our last paper, respecting the fa- 
. yourable effects of manumission on 





the character and habits of the slaves, 
has been disputed by a clergyman 
of Jamaica, the Rev. G. W. Bridges, 
the rector of Manchester parish, 
who has lately published a pamphlet 
on the subject, entitled * A Voice 
from Jamaica, in reply to W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq.” This Christian mi- 
nister takes great pains to convince 
his readers of the unparalleled 
blessings of West-Indian slavery, 
as compared with the evils of liberty. 
In the prosecution of this humane 
and honorable task, he introduces 
the following observations :— 
‘Want is unknown to the slaves 
in these isles; while the toils of the 
British labourer, the sweat of whose 
care-worn brow has hardly gained a 
scanty subsistence for his craving 
children, too often terminate in the 
long-dreaded horrors of the parish 
poor-house. It is the free Negro 
and Coloured population of these 
colonies—that slothful race, living 
without labour or means; depend- 
ent alone upon the spontaneous 
production of a grateful soil; and, 
in its worst features, resembling the 
English husbandmen—which merit 
your commiseration and _— should 
elicit vour sympathy. Their habits 
af life are such, that while the slave 
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the imperial city. The doctrine j, 
were superfluous to discuss: it j, 
enough to state facts, which may 
safely be left to speak for them. 
selves. A TRUE PATRIoT?. 










is protected, and his necessities ad- 
ministered to in age or incapacity, 
they are exposed, under such cir- 
cumstances, and without resource, 
to all the want and misery which 
close a life of unrestrained indolence. 
apathy, and vice.”—Voice from Ja- 
maica, p. 39. 

The misrepresentations of — this 
writer on the subject of the mar- 
riage of slaves in Jamaica have been 
fully exposed in other publications’. 


* Addressing Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Detilies observes—* In p. 17, of your Ap- 
peal, 5 you confidently make an assertion, 
which it happily falls peculiarly within my 
province to reply to, upon the authority 
of that character beneath which] claim 
credit for my affirmations. You state, 
that ‘no attempts have been made to in- 
troduce among them (the Negro slaves) 
the Christian institution of marriage. 
Now, sir, this[ positively contradict, by 
stating that I have myself married one 
hundred and eighty-seven couples of Negro 
slaves, in my own parish, within the last 
two years, all of whom were encourage! 
by their owners to marry; and that the 
anxious wish at present expressed by them 
to bind themselves by this sacred institu- 
tion, we hail as one of the first fruits of 
the dispensation of Christian principles. 
In another parish, St. Thomas in the East, 
I have reason to know that there have 
been three times that number married 
during the incumbency of the present 
rector, Mr. Trew ; and, though not speak- 
ing from numerical information, | can 
safely affirm, that the labours of the clergy 
in the remaining nineteen parishes have 
been equally active, and doubtless crown- 
ed with the same success.’’ p. 22. 

Such is the imposing statement of the 
Rev. Mr. Bridges. Itill agrees, however, 
with the official returns on this subject, 
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Our object at present is to shew 
that the statements contained in the 


which have been received from Jamaica. 

Onthe 14th of last May there were 
laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons returns from Jamaica, which have 
been printed by order of the House. 
These returns are contained in a despatch 
of the Governor, the Duke of Manchester, 
dated 17th March, 1823. One of them is 
entitled **A Return ofthe Number of Mar- 
riages legally solemnized between Slaves, 
and also between free Black or Coloured 
People, since the Ist of January, 1808, 
distinguishing each year. On looking 
into the return for the parish of Manches- 
ter, (p. 130), we find that, from 1808 to 
i919 inclusive, not a single marriage is re- 
corded as having taken place in that parish. 
In 1820, five marriages are stated to have 
taken place; and in 1821, three, but in 
1822 none. So that, in the parish of Man- 
chester, during fourteen entire years, 
eight marriages only, according to the offi- 
cial accounts, had been solemnized. Mr. 
Bridges, however, says, that within the 
last ¢wo years he had married 187 couple. 
Now, as only three of these had been 
married in the two years preceding 
March, 1823, (the date of the returns), 
the remaining 184 must have been mar- 
ried between that period and the trans- 
mission of Mr. Bridges’s ‘* Voice” to this 
country. What can have given birth to 
this new and ardent zeal for the extension 
of marriages? Was it owing to the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Wilberforce’s pamphlet, 
which had just then made its appearance 
in Jamaica? and were these 184 marriages 
so suddenly got up and celebrated in order 
to furnish a convenient practical refuta- 
tion of hisstatements? This very singular 
circumstance requires, of course, some 
explanation. 

We perceive that the Rey. Mr. Bridges 
before he was removed to the parish of 
Manchester, had been rector of St. Doro- 
thy’s. The return of marriages of slaves 
in that parish is as follows :—1808 to 1819 
none; and only one in each of the suc- 
ceeding three years. 

There are several other parisles in 
which, notwithstanding Mr. Bridges 
commendation of their zeal and activity 
in promoting the marriages of slaves, tle 
iacumbent contrary to his hope, seem to 
have been, unhappily, very unsuccessful. 

In St. John’s parish there has been 
one marriage in fourteen years; in St. 
Thomas’s in the Vale, none; in Vere, 
one; in Clarendon, two; in St. Ann’s, 
none; in St. Elizabeth’s, none; in 
St. James’s, two; in Hanover, none; 
in Falmouth, one; in Port Royal, two; 
ind from the parishes of St. Catherine 





above extract are still less entitled 
to confidence. He there tells us. 


and Westmorland there are no returns 
at all. Besides this, the parish of 
St. George exhibits the number of 47 
marriages of slaves in fourteen years ; 
St. Mary’s, 36; Portland, 27; St. 
David's, 102; St. Andrew's, 405; St. 
Thomas’s inthe East, 1,612; and King- 
ston, 1,648. But here it 1s impossible not 
to remark, that it is only m those parishe 

of the island where there are establish- 
ments of Wesleyan Methodist Missionaries 
that marriages take place even to this 
small extent: we say small extent, be- 
cause it 1s to be recollected, that the aver- 
age slave population of each of these pa- 
rishes is upwards of 16,000. 

The circumstance, that of 3,596 marria- 
ges, said to have taken place in Jamaica in 
fourteen years, 3,467 were celebrated in 
the four last mentioned parishes, where the 
Methodists have established themselves, 
unavoidably leads to a suspicion that ma- 
ny of the marriages here enumerated as 
legal marriages, may refer to those domes- 
tic engagements which the Methodist 
Missionaries oblige their converts to con- 
tract when they enter into their society. It 
is not easy in any other way to account 
for the remarkable difference in the re- 
turns from those parishes, as compared 
with the rest of the island. Now, it is 
well known, that such engagements aro 
in no way legally binding on the parties. 
They are admitted, by the Methodists 
themselves, not tobe so. And even with 
respect tothe 187 marriages which Mr. 
Bridges states himself to have solemnized 


within the preceding two years (184 of 


which must have been compressed into 
the little month which preceded the emis- 
sion of his pamphlet), it would be import- 
ant to kuow from him what connubial 
rights his benediction has conferred. Does 
it prevent a master from separating a hus- 
band and wife, at his pleasure, by sale, or 
transfer? 1)oes it legally bind the husband 
to the wife, and the wife to the husband, 
and give a right of action against the vio- 
lators of his domestic peace? The fact, we 
believe, will be found to be, that it con- 
fers,in the present state of the slave laws 
of the West lndies, no rights of any kind, 
and that it is a marriage only in name. 
Such is the clear inference to be de- 
duced from a careful inspection of the 
whole of the returas lately made to the 
House of Commons from the West-India 
Colonies on this subject, and ordered to 
be printed on the 4th of March last. The 
return of marriages of slaves from all the 
colonies, excepting Jamaica and Trinidad, 
is nil. In Trinidad, three are returned to 
have taken place in fourteen years. And. 


us 
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that the free Black and Coloured 
population of 


Jamaica—amount- 


lest we should be in doubt as to the real 
state of the case, this return of nil is ac- 
companied by several very ingenious ex- 
planations. 

The Rey. Mr. Nash. of Grenada, writes 
thus : ** The legal solemnization of mar- 
riage between slaves is a thing unheard 
of.” And then he gives his reasons for 
thinking that they do better not to marry: 
‘* Their affection for each other,’’ he says, 
‘¢ if affection it can be called, is capricious 
and short-lived; restraint would hasten its 
extinction ; and unity without harmony is 
mutual torment.’’—See the papers, p. 14, 

The Rev. Mr. Macmahon, during a 
ministry of thirty-seven years, in several 
islands, never heard of such a thing as 
the marriage of slaves. (p. 15.) 

The clergymen of Antigua, Demerara, 
and the Bahamas,write in a similar strain. 
Nay, one of them, the Rev. Mr. [larman, 
distinctly affirms that there is no such 
thing as a marriage of slaves recorded in 
Antigua; such marriages “ having been 
invariably considered as illegal.” (p. 51.) 

After this statement, we think it will 
be allowed that Mr. Wilberforce did not 
greatly misrepresent the real state of 
things in the West Indies, when he affirm- 
ed the absence of the marriage tie among 
them. 

But the exertions of Mr. Bridges have 
not been confined tothe marriages of 
slaves. * During my residence in the par- 
ish,” he says, ‘*I have actually baptized 
9,418 Negro slaves.’” Now Mr. Bridges, 
when he stated this fact, had been only 
two or three years the rector of the parish 
of Manchester, in which no church had 
been erected until after his appointment. 

It is a just and striking remark of Mr. 
Barham, himself a large West India pro- 
prietor, that among the slaves ‘* nothing 
could be easier than to introduce Chris- 
tianity in name ; as, for the most insignifi- 
cant reward, they would universally ac- 
cept baptism ;’’ but that ‘it were better 
they should remain as they are, than that 
a people whose religion, if indeed it can 
be called such at all, continuing in fact as 
it is, should be regarded as Christian.’’— 
See Mr. Barham’s pamphlet. 

Sir George Rose, another large West- 
India proprietor, states, in a pannphlet 
which he has published, that, with respect 
to baptism, we ought to put it entirely out 
of our calculation, where it has not been 
attended by Christian instruction, and the 
amendment of the Neophyte. On the 
largest and bes‘ of his estates in Jamaiva, 
his s!aves, though they had been baptized, 
he foundto be “cTTERLY without reli- 
eion. ignorant, disorderly, and dishonest.”” 
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ing in number to upwards oj 
30,000, and many of whom, as we 


Various clerical authorities might be 
adduced to the same effect. 

And yet, in the face of these testimonies 
what is it, in the case of Mr. Bridges, 
which we are called to contemplate’ He 
was presented to a parish, the ecclesiastic. 
al duties of which he has to perform sing], 
Besides its population of Waite and Free 
Coloured inhabitants, which has hithert 
occupied almost exclusively the pastora 
care of West-Indian incumbents, it con. 
tained about 16,000slaves. In less thay 
three years he reports, that of these he 
bas actually baptized 9,413. If we assume 
these 9,413 to have been also actually con- 
verted from Paganism to Christianity, o: 
even to have been taught enough of the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel to un. 
derstand the engagements into which the, 
entered, we have here a greater miraci¢ 
than was exhibited on the day of Pente- 
cost. And if they were not converted 
Christianity, or ifthey did not understand 
the nature of the solemn vow and cove- 
pant they were called to make, what « 
perfect mockery of religion, what a pro: 
titution of the sacred initiatory rite of bap- 
tism, is here made the subject of this mi- 
nister’s boast! When he sprinkled them 
with water, **in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghiost,” 
and received them “ into the congregation 
of Christ’s flock,” did he make them pro- 
mise “to renounce the carnal desires o/ 
the flesh ;” and “ to keep God’s holy will 
and commandments, and to walk in the 
same all the days of their life!’ If he 
did, he would ask again, whether he was 
not conscious at the time, that these en- 
gagements, with respect to almost all his 
Neophytes, were words without a mean 
ing? How many of his 9,413 convert: 
were actually living at the time, and have 
continued since to live, in a state of Jaw- 
less concubinage, indulging, day by day, 
without restraint, instead of renouncing, 
‘¢ the carnal desires of the flesh?’’ Out 
of 16,000 slaves, by his own account, he 
had married only 187 couple. In what 
state were all the rest of those persons 
living whom he pronounced, on their 
baptism, to be “regenerate and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s church,”’ and for 
whom he solemnly gave “ thanks to Al- 
mighty God,” as such—-praying too 
** that they may lead the rest of their life 
according to this beginning ?"’ Does such 
a transaction require a comment? Ts not 
this indeed to play the farce of Christi 
anity?—Then, as to keeping God’: com- 
mandments, what shall we say to the 
Fourth? Has the Sunday ceased to be the 
market-dav or the day of labour to thes: 
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shall shew, are possessed of conside- 
rable property—live, most strangely, 
“WIPHOUT LABOUR AND MEANS ;” 
and that “they depend ALONE on 
the spontaneous pr oductions of a 
grateful soil.” ‘There is here sure- 
ly some exaggeration, to say the least, 
on the part of the Reverend author. 
They are also, he tells us, a “ sloth- 
ful race,” ** exposed, without re- 
source, to all the want and misery 
which close a life of unrestrained in- 
dolence, apathy, and vice.” 

But, would it not have been a 
Christian act in Mr. Bridges, while 
he was thus stigmatising that part 
of his flock which consists of free 
Coloured persons, to have pointed 
out the causes which had contribu- 
ted to their degradation and pov- 
erty ? Was it quite fair towards 
them, was it fair even to his White 
parishioners, to pass wholly unno- 
ticed the civil disabilities under 
which they had long laboured and 
indeed still continue to labour? Was 
he aware,—and if he was not, what 
claim has he to be heard on this 
subject -—that from the year 1761 
until the year 1813, it was the law 
of Jamaica, with a view expressly 
to maintain “the distinction requi- 
siteand absolutely necessary to be 
kept up in this island between 
White persons, and Negroes and 
their issue and offspring,” that all 
Negroes and Mulattoes, &c. should 
be incapacitated from purchasing 
or inheriting any real or personal 
property, except under the following 
provises ; namely— 

“ Provided always that nothing 
in this act shall extend to any gifts 
or grants hereafter to be made for 
any full, valuable, and adequate 
considerations, really and bona fide 
paid by such Negro, Mulatto, or 


baptized Negroes? And when they come 
really to understand the requisitions of the 
Christian covenant, the repentance, fith, 
and new obedience, which our church re- 

jvires ofall adults before they are ad- 
mitted to baptism, what must they think 
“tthe fidelity of their pastor : 
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other person, not born in lawful 
wedlock, and being deemed a Mu- 
latto, out of their own proper monies 
and effects, so as the whole of all 
such gifts grants, and purchases, 
from all and every the grantors, 
given and granted to, and purchased 
by, such Negro, Mulatto, or othe 
person not born in lawful wedlock, 
shall not, in the whole, exceed the 
value of the sum of 2000/. in 
reality.” 

“ Provided likewise, that it shall 
and may be lawful for such Negro, 
&c. to receive and take any lands, 
Negroes, Mulatto, or other Slaves, 
cattle, stock, money, or other estate, 
real, or personal, in this island, so 
that the value and amount of such 
land, &c. given, granted, and by all 
and every the donors and testators, 
being White persons, exceed not the 
sum ef 20002. in the whole to any 
one person.” 

Until the same year, 1813, it was 
also unlawful for any free Negro o1 
Person of Colour, even to navigate 
a vessel owned by himself, plying 
along the coast of the island fo: 
hire. 

Until the "same year every such 
person holding or hiring slaves was 
obliged to engage one or more 
White persons, serving in the mili- 
tia, according to the number of his 
slaves; or to pay certain sums oj 
money, in case the number of such 
oe should be deficient. 

Until the same year no free Ne- 
ero or Mulatto could supply such 
deficiency, either for himself or for 
any other free Negro or Mulatto. 

Until the same year no free Ne- 
ero or Mulatto could be admitted 
as a witness, in any court of justice, 
in a cause in which a White person 
Was a party. 

In that year, but not till then, 
the Legislature of Jamaica passed 
acts relaxing the rigour of these 
cruel restrictions ; abolishing the 
oppressive regulations with respect 
to the acquisition of property by 
purchase or bequest ; permitting fre: 
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Negroes or Mulattoes to navigate 
their own vessels ; allowing them to 
save deficiencies for their own pro- 
perty, or for that of other free Ne- 
groes and Mulattoes ; and partially 
admitting their testimony for or 
against White persons in courts of 
justice. 

- The disabilities, however, under 
which they still labour are sufficient- 
ly numerous. They will be best ap- 
preciated by attending to the facts 
stated in the following series of re- 
solutions adopted at a meeting of 
Delegates from the free People of 
Colour of Jamaica, which assembled 
at Kingston on the 12th May 1823, 
Mr. A. D. Simpson in the chair, as 
the basis of a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Colonial Legislature ; 
namely— 

“ That the People of Colour, in 
seeking by constitutional means to 
attain to the exercise of the privi- 
leges of citizens, demonstrate, in 
the value they attach to those rights 
as British subjects, the devotion 
which has heretofore animated, and 
which always will animate them, in 
supporting the honour and interests 
of the British Empire.* 

“ That the local Legislature has 
unposed restraints and disabilities 
upon the Coloured Population (the 
pressure of which has only, within 
i few years, been in any degree 
ameliorated or relaxed ;) the opera- 
tion of which disabilities, notwith- 
standing the recognition of the Mo- 
ther Country, has totally divested 
them in the colonies of the charac- 
ier of ‘free denizens of England.’ 

“ That in claiming a closer ap- 
proximation to the immunities of 
the White inhabitants, they call to 
recollection the character they have 
maintained under those restraints ; 
and they look to the devotien they 
have always manifested to the inte- 


*“T am happy,’’says Brvan Edwards, 
speaking of the People of Colour of Ja- 
maica, “to assert that their fidelity and 
loyalty have hitherto remained unimpea- 
ched and unsuspected.” --Hisfory, Vol. IL. 
p. 21, Sth edition. 
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rests of the island, as the fairey 
pledge of an undoubted fitness to 
be now relieved from their politica) 
disabilities.* 

“That the laws by which the, 
feel themselves aggrieved and op. 
pressed are :—1. The laws limiting 
their efforts in life ; the deficienc, 
law, which excludes them from ay 
equal participation with the Whi 
inhabitants in the productive labou 
of the soil, and the enactments whic! 
debar them from employment in th: 
public offices of the island. 2. Thos: 
which exclude them from exercising 
the ordinary rights of British subject: 
—the right of admission on juries. 
and the right of suffrage of freehold- 
ers. 3. The law which require: 
from them testimonials of baptism 
and freedom before they be deemed 
fit evidence in a cause. Lastly, 
They complain of the non-provision, 
in many parishes of the island, for 
the instruction of the uneducated 
poor of Colour.t 

“ That in seeking to obtain the 
repeal of the laws which thus op- 
press them, they owe it in justice to 
themselves to declare, that they 
are actuated by no tumultuous or 


* The Free Blacks and People of Co- 
lour are more numerous than the Whites: 
and yet it appears from returns made by 
several parishes in Jamaica, and printed 
by the House of Commons onthe 12th 
July 1615, that the proportion of criminal 
convictions of Whites and free Negroes 
and Mulattoes, was, as twenty-three of the 
former to seven ofthe latter. This isa 
strong fact; and yet, says Bryan Edwards, 
in their deportment towards the Whites, 
they are humble, submissive, and unas- 
suming. 


+ The reality and oppressive nature 0: 
these restrictions are candidly admitted 
by Bryan Edwards. They * tend to de- 
grade them in their own eyes, and in tlie 
eyes of the community ;”’ “* to make them 
at.once wretched and useless.”’ ** They 
have no motives of sufficient energy to 
engage them either in the service of thei 
country or in profitable labour for the: 
own advantage. Their improvement io 
knowledge is animated by no encourage- 
ment; their attachment is received witli- 
out approbation ; and their diligence es- 
erted without reward.’’ Vol. If. p. 29 
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declamatory motives, but are im- 
pelled to the measure by a patient 
review of the hardships of their 
condition. The operation of the 
legacy limitation law (repealed in 
the year 1813) successfully rendered 
the people of Colour a poor commu- 
nity. Compelled to look to indi- 
vidual exertion alone, they seek those 
common opportunities of exerting 
themselves, in obtaining a subsist- 
ence, which are to be found in a free 
access to the advantages of agricul- 
ture.* Circumscribed in their pre- 
sent opportunities, they fecl the 
influence of the existing system in 
depressing their exertions and de- 
moralizing their habits. 

“That, aware how much their ge- 
neral body must be morally bettered 
by having opened to them employ- 
ment, derived from a recommenda- 
tion of intellectual acquirements, 
they urge the repeal of those statutes 
which exclude them from being em- 
ployed in the public offices of the 
island.t 

“ That, as a confident reliance in 
the administration of justice can 
only be found in an admission to 
participate in the judgment reposed 
in juries, they seek for this privilege. 
As the right of judgment can only 
be delegated to those of settled 
habits, and of fixed residence and 
interest in the soil, no suspicion of 
undue influence can arise from this 
concession ; the operation of this 
immunity, by holding up the bene- 
fits of education, and of provident 
habits. must greatly increase the 
morality of a people. 

“ That a similar result must take 
place from a concession of the elec- 
tive franchise. By rendering the 


*They are debarred even from employ- 
ment as overseers, book-keepers, &c. on the 
plantations of White men; because, howev- 
er respectable and well educated, and though 
serving in the militia, they are not even now 
permitted to save what are called deficien- 
cies for such plantations. 

t“ They are excluded,” says Mr. Stewart 
in his “ Past and Present State of Jamaic: a, 
“ from all offices, civil, military, and eccle- 
Siastical.” (p. 322.) They cannot even be 
constables. 


Cugisr. Onserv. No. 264. 
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People of Colour partakers in the 
, mcg of individuals tu the 
framing of laws, which bind the 
lives and properties of themselves 
and their posterity; by identifying 
the entire people with the legislato- 
rial powers of a state, and the acts 
and ordinances of a government, 
there must be created a firmer reli- 
ance, and a more united effort, in the 
whole body of the governed. 

“ That the law requiring, before 
admission to testimony in courts, the 
documents of baptism, and those of 
the right to exercise the immunities 
of the free, tend only to unnecessary 
degradation, and to bar the avenues 
of justice, by suppressing evidence 
in courts of law, on the part of those 
who withhold those documents, 
through an honest shame of unmer- 
ited debasement. 

“That, aware how’ much a com- 
munity must gain in habits of order, 
and in moral and religious feeling, 
by a general diffusion of knowledge, 
they press upon the attention of the 
legislature the uneducated state of the 
poor in many parishes of the island. 

“ That, in calling the attention of 
the legislature to the disabilities un- 
der which the People of Colour la- 
bour, they deem it expedient to ad- 
vert to the policy which, without a 
commensurate object, has excluded 
the Coloured natives of the other 
British West-India possessions from 
being received as equally entitled to 
the benefits of the enactments passed 
in favour of those born in the island 
of Jamaica ;—the concessions of late 
made by the legislature here to the 
Coloured People, having totally over- 
looked their interests in society.” 

Will it be believed that the framers 
of these resolutions, passed about 
the very time when Mr. Bridges 
must have been writing his book, 
were the delegates of upwards of 
30,000 individuals, living around him 
in quiet submission even to such in- 
iguitious laws; sustained by their 
own labour 3 contributing largely to 
the expenses of the state, though ex- 
cluded from its favourable regards : 
1O0 
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forming a main part of the colonial 
militia, the uniform of which they 
themselves pay for; and whom he 
nevertheless stigmatizes as slothful 
and vicious? In as far as they are 
really olnoxious to this charge, the 
blame evidently belongs not to them, 
but to those oppressive laws which 
have been adverted to, and, in a still 
greater degree, to the absolute ne- 
clect of their moral and religious in- 
struction, of whieh the colonial gov- 
ernment has been guilty ; and, above 
all, to the profligate, ‘debasing g, and 
demoralizing habits which the whites 
have introduced, and still universal- 
ly cherish, among their women, to 
whom we must, in all cases, chiefly 
look for the formation of manners. 

What says Bryan Edwards on this 
point? “Of their women, such as 
are young and have tolerable per- 
sons, are universaliy maintained by 
White men of all ranks and condi- 
tions as kept mistresses. The fact 
is too notorious to be concealed or 
controverted ;” and he considers the 
practice as “a violation of all decency 
and decorum, and an insult and an 
injury to society.” The degradation 
to which the Men of Colour are re- 
duced by the colonial institutions, he 
and Mr. Stewart assign as a reason 
why these women, uneducated, in- 
sensible of the beauty and sanctity 
of marriage, “ ignorant of Christian 
and moral obligations, threatened 
by poverty, urged by passion, and 
encouraged by example,” prefer a 
licentious intercourse with the privi- 
leged and dominant White, to mar- 
riage with one of their own proscrib- 
ed caste, with whom, however rich 
and well-educated, “ the lowest 
White person,” Bryan Edwards 
tells us, ** will disdain to associate,” 
and with whom they even hold it 
“an abomination to eat bread.” 
‘vol. ii. p. 23.) 

But what, after all has been said 
that can fairly be said in disparage- 
ment of this aggrieved class, is the 
fact with respect to them? Mr. 
Stewart tells us, that “in 1788, it 
vas computed that there were 10,000 
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free People of Colour in the island, 
but that now, in 1821, “ there are 
upwards of three times that nui. 
ber.” He even thinks the num e; 
may be set down at 35,000. ‘' he 
number of manumissions in that time 
may probably have been consi era- 
ble; but yet, after making ali due 
allowance for these, the increase is 
prodigious *, and is the more re- 
markable when contrasted with th 
dreadful waste of slave life whic: 
has taken place in the same period. 
And yet Mr. Bridges would fan 
persuade us that plenty and com- 
fort and industry are the exclusive 
attributes of slavery ; while want and 
misery and indolence and apatliy 
and vice are the unfailing concomi- 
tants of freedom in this singular s}- 
and. Here we have indeed a mos 
extraordinary reversal of all th: 
known Jaws of human nature ! 

Two facts which we are about t 
state, will serve to place the truth 
and fairness of Mr. Bridges’s repre- 
sentations with respect to the Peop|c 
of Colour in their proper light. 

On the 20th May 1812, the cler’ 
of the peace, at Kingston, Thomas 
L. Ennis, made a return to Parlia- 
ment of the population of that town 
(Papers, printed 12th July 1815.) 
His estimate of the White inhabi- 
tants is 8000, and of the free Black 
and Coloured 8000. The number 
has since, we believe, very conside- 
rably increased. But, assuming it 
to be correct, we have here 8000 
Persons of Colour collected within 
the town of Kingston, the dry and 
parched soil of which certainly yields 
no productions of any kind whicl: 
can be made available to the suste- 
nance of man. How then do these 
S000 persons live? Do they too 
live “ without labour or means >” 
Who has erected for them the hand- 
some dwellings which multitudes ot 
them inhabit? Who supplies their 
daily food? The free Negro and 


* A respectable clergyman of Jamaica assur- 
ed Mr. Stewart, that “She usually had occa 
sion to haptize about fifteen Brown childrev 
e White child.” p. 333 
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Coloured population of these colo- 
nies* depend Aone,” says this 
veracious writer, “upon the sponta- 
neous productions of a grateful soil.” 
Now these 8000 Coloured inhabi- 
iants of Kingston, forming a third or 
a fourth of the whole Coloured pop- 
ulation of the island, have no “ grate- 
ful soil” to which they can have re- 
course. It will be for Mr. Bridges, 
in his next pamphlet, to explain to 
us how they subsist; and not only 
how they subsist, but how they pro- 
cure the gay clothing, and defray the 
expense of the balls and entertain- 
ments, in which they are said to in- 
dulge ; and still more, how they con- 
trive to pay their taxes, for Mr. En- 
nis seems to have consulted his tax- 
rolls for their numbers. ‘Chey must 
possess admirable faculties indeed, 
if, living in Kingston, they derive, 
“ without labour or means, from the 
spontaneous production of tke soil ” 
ALONE, the means of defraying all 
these items of expenditure. 

But we kave another case to ad- 
duce, which is no less in point. 
Mr. Bridges is doubtless well ac- 
quainted with the Maroons of Ja- 
maica. In1749, Mr. Long tells us, 
that their number, by actual census, 
amounted to 600 in all. In 1770, 
‘see Privy-Council Report,) they 
had increased to 885. In 1782, 
their number was about 1200. In 
1796, the Maroon war broke out, on 
the termination of which about 600 
Maroons were transported fram Ja- 
maica to Nova Scotia, and thence to 
Sierra Leone; yet, in 1810, the 
number remaining in the island a- 
mounted to 893. In1816, they had 
increased tu 1055, being an increase 
of 162, or 18 per cent. in six years. 
In 1821, Mr. Stewart computes their 
number at 1200. 

Now, itis admitted by Bryan Ed- 
wards, that no attention had been 


"Mr. Bridges does not confine his hardy 
assertions to Jamaica, but extends it to all the 

olonies. Our last Number contained its au- 
\horitative contradiction by the Assemldy of 
(rrenada. The case of the other islands would 
be equally conclusive, 
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paid by the Colonial Legislature, 
* to the improvement of these igno- 
rant people in civilization and mor- 
als.” No schools were established, 
no chapels erected. ‘They remain- 
ed, in general, “ ignorant of our 
language, and attached to the gloomy 
superstitions of Africa, with such 
enthusiastic zeal and reverential ar- 
dour, as I think can only be eradi- 
cated with their lives*.”  “ Polyga- 
my” prevailed among them. ‘They 
were brutal and ferocious in their 
conduct, and so lost to all sense ot 
propriety, that ‘the first men among 
them” would offer “their own 
daughters ” to their White visitors, 
“with or without their consent, for 
the purpose of prostitution.” (vol. i. 
p. SAL.) 

And yet these free Negroes, thus 
infected with the worst vices of 
slavery, destitute of all moral cul- 
ture, leit “without resource to all 
the want and misery which close a 
life of uarestrained indolence, apathy, 
and vice,” have been rapidly increas- 
ing their numbers; while the happy 
slaves, to whom “ wantis unknown,” 
(p. 39); who experience, according 
to Mr. Bridges, none of “the fa- 
tigue of the English labourers,” (who, 
notwithstanding all their misery, in- 
crease also), doing only a fourth part 
of their grinding and oppressive task , 
(pp. 11, 12); who are “ protected, 
and their necessities alministered to 
in age or incapacity,” (p.40); whose 
life is actually a life not of content- 
ment merely, but of enjoyment ;— 
these thrice-happy slaves have been 
diminishing with a rapidity which 
leaves the West-Indian institutions 
without a parallel in their deathful 
tendency. ‘The wretched Maroons, 
abandoued to themselves, have been 
multiplying their numbers; while 
the slaves, though blessed with such 
means and capacities of felicity, 








* And yet these very men, removed to S)- 
erra Leone, have been induced to abandon 
their superstitions and to embrace Chris- 
tianity, to renounce their habits of polygamy 
and !icentiousness, and to become peaceable 
and useful members of civil society, 





though protected, watched over, fed, 
and indulged, with almost more than 
parental care, have been wasting 
away at arate which would finally 
lead to the extinction of their race. 
Their numbers in the West Indies, 
in three years, from 1817 to 1820 


have Mesinideed by upwards of 


18,000!!! 

Let the public judge, from these 
facts, of the truth and fairness of the 
statements of this clerical advocate 
for slavery. 

It would be injustice to the clergy 
generally, not to afford such expla- 
nation as we can of the phenomenon 
of a minister of the Gospel appear- 
ing as the advocate of such a cause. 
{t ought to be known, therefore, that 
Mr. Bridges is himself a proprietor 
of slaves. In the Royal Gazette of 
Jamaica, of the Sth tothe 15th June, 
1822, an advertisement gives notice, 
that Edward, a creole slave, belong- 
ing to the Rey. G. Bridges, ‘of Man- 
chester, was then confined as a run- 
away in St. Elizabeth’s work-house, 
in which he appears to have lain for 
about two months. 

The statement of this fact seems 
necessary, in order to afford a clue 
to the extraordinary sentiments 
which his pamphlet exhibits. That 
a man should be so habituated to the 
sight of slavery, especially if he is 
himself a master of slav es, as to lose 
all sense of its repulsive properties, 
and even to become a genuine ad- 
mirer of the institution, we can con- 
ceive ; but that he, being himself 
a native Englishman, should place 

this state above that of personal 
freedom ; nay, above that kind of 
personal freedom, (fenced and guar- 
ded and elevated by civil and polit- 
ical rights, and brightened by the 
cheering light of Christianity,) which 
exists in Great Britain, is indeed 
marvellous. The Black and Col- 
oured free, in his tortuous estima- 
tion, stand far below the slave; but 
even the wretched Black and colour- 
ed free rise high above the British 
peasant. “ The sweat of his care- 
worn brow hardly gains a scanty 
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subsistence for his craving children ;” 
and even the debasement and poy. 
erty and degradation of the free Ne. 
gro and Mulatto, these victims oj 
“want and misery, of indolence, ap- 
athy, and vice,” who “ merit ou 
commiseration, and should elicit ou 
sympathy,” resemble; only “ in 
their worst features,” the hapless 
lot of “the English husbandman.” 
This is the very climax of effrontery. 

But our limits are exhausted ; and 
we must take our leave of Mr, 
Bridges for the present, intending, 
on some future occasion, to resume 
our exposure of some more of his 
fallacious statements and gross mis 
representations. 


Oe 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In reply to the inquiry of your cor- 
respondent R. H., respecting the 
employments proper for young chil- 
dren on the day of sacred rest, | 
shall be obliged by the insertion ot 
the following suggestions. 

There can be no question as to 
the great importance of making the 
Sabbath a day of instruction, without 
weariness, to children ; and there is 
undoubtedly some difficulty in se- 
lecting a sufficient variety of em- 
ployments suited to the day, and at 
the same time interesting to thei 
young minds. In addition to reading 
the Scriptures, repeating catechisms 
and hymns (all of which may be 
rendered pleasing by a variety o! 
questions, arising out of the subjects 
they contain), children may, from 
very early years, be trained to at- 
tend public worship, and to consider 
being allowed to do so a pleasure. 
More than the formation of an inva- 
luable habit would be insured by 
this early addiction, if parents 
would familiarly explain to their 
children the subjects of the sermons 
they hear, and endeavour to impress 
them on their memories and their 
hearts. The discourses delivered 
by ministers from the pulpit might 
thus be rendered useful to an inter. 
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sing part of their flock, whom 
hey are generally obliged to over- 
ook in their more extended minis- 
rations. 
It has likewise been found very 
eneficial to employ children in 
riting on subjects respecting which 
hey must derive their information 
rom the Scriptures. Children may 
ery soon be brought to practise 
his with facility, and to find the em- 
Joyment very interesting. The 
subject should of course be suited to 
ie age and abilities of the child, and 
annot at first be too simple. Many 
dvantages unite in this employ- 
ment; the child’s attention is fixed ; 
yhat he writes in his own language 
he will not easily forget; and he is 
Ned to search for himself the Scrip- 
tures, —a habit which cannot com- 
mence too early. 
With regard to “the prohibition 
of all the usual plays and amuse- 
‘nents of young children” on the 
Sunday, I should think it right to 
‘enforce it as soon as a child can be 
'made to understand the, nature of 
he day, and of the Divine command 
‘respecting it. When a child can 
‘read, it becomes comparatively 
easy to fill up his time, and, even 
“vefore that period, much instruction 
fund amusement may be conveyed 
'o his mind by one ever on the 
watch for his improvement. I will 
only add, that these hints have been 
‘ound practically useful in a family 
















in which the children, theugh young, 


look forward with pleasure to the 

return of that day which they have 
been taught to consider “ the best 
/of all the seven,” and in which 
' the exclamation, “‘ What a weariness 
‘sit! when will it be over?” was, I 
_ am persuaded, never heard. 

A PARENT. 


~ 
~~) —~-- 


lothe Editor of the Christiax Gbserver. 


' [vo not wonder that R. H. finds it 
| extremely difficult to legislate on the 
| employments of “ very young ” chil- 
_ dren on the Sabbath-day. At the 


age of five or six years various use- 
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ful and interesting occupations, which 
need not here be specified, because 
they are familiar to every pious and 
discreet parent, begin te offer them- 
selves for adoption ; but before that 
age, comparatively little, I fear, can 
be done, except, as far as possible, 
to prevent the Sunday habits of the 
nursery population becoming offen- 
sive to the feelings of their elders. 
But even this “ little ” is well worth 
securing : indeed it is of the greatest 
moment to the future principles and 
conduct of the child himself, who 
should from his earliest infancy be- 
gin to attach ideas of sanctity to the 
Sabbath-day. I would not, howey- 
er, wholly forbid recreations, but 
would endeavour to turn them to 
good account. Stories should be 
told, and little conversations held as 
usual ; but our stories and conversa- 
tions should be, in some measure, ad 
rem: as, for instance, about a good 
young man called Joseph, and his 
unkind brethren; or about a very 
undutiful young man called the Prod- 
igal Son, who left his father and was 
glad tocome back ; with such pithy 
illustrations, and incidental religious 
remarks as may impress right prin- 
ciples, and awaken heavenly affec- 
tions. The objects which engross 
so much of young children’s active 
powers of mind during six days, 
cannot well be exiled from their im- 
aginations on the seventh ; but ther 
these interesting topics should be 
skilfully and usefully blended with 
Scripture histories and allusions, 
of which there is an abundant 
variety. if pictures must be drawn, 
they should be pictures from the 
venerable Family Bible, and not 
“ without note or comment;” and 
this Bible should be sacred to this 
day, and associated early with it. 
But after all, whatever is the theory, 
the effect in practice depends almost 
entirely on the skill of the adminis- 
trator. A judicious mother will 
instinctively know how to accommo- 
date her rules and proceedings to 
the exigencies of the case as they 
asise; and will certainly, for very 
young children, prefer evep toys to 
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quarrelling and the fretful irritation 
of total inaction. I will only add, 
as a physical hint, that great caution 
is necessary in the restraints impos- 
ed, from the best of motives, upon 
very young children, that their 
health, growth, and spirits are not 
injured by a premature development 
of the powers of the mind, accompa- 
nied by a severe embargo upon the 
energies of its corporeal companion. 
As soon as a child is old enough to 
be taken to church, where he will 
early find that persons go “ to learn 
to be good,” much of the difficulty 
is over. ‘The preparation, the walk, 
tle sermon, catechisms, religious 
conversations, little themes, and sun- 
dry other useful devices, will now 
offer themselves in abundance, and 
ne chief caution now is— 

NE QUID NIMIS. 
stella 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I sroutp be much obliged if any 
of your bibliog:aphical friends could 
inform me whether a copy of the first 
edition of Tindal’s Testament is now 
to be found in any public or private 
library. The remarkable circum- 
stances relative to that translation, 
are familiar to biblical critics; but 
forthe sake of others they may be 
briefly recapitulated. Wickliffe was 
the first Englishman who undertook 
to render the holy Scriptures into 
his native tongue; but his transla- 
tion having become obsolete, Wil- 
liam Tindal, with the assistance of 
John Fry or Fryth, undertook a 
new version, which he printed with- 
out his name in the Low Countries, 
in 1526. His translation was rather 
a hasty performance; and no person 
was more sensible of its deficiencies 
than himself. He wished to amend 
its faults in a new edition; but his 
finances were too scanty for such an 
undertaking. The popish zeal, 
however, of Bishop Tonstal furnish- 
ed him with the means ; fos, with a 
view of removing the stumbling block, 
the bishop privately bought up the 
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whole impression at his own oy. 
pense, and burnt it at St. Paul’s eros, 
The purchase-money enabled Tip. 
dal to re-publish his work in a moy, 
correct form*. This version w, 
made the basis of the translation ay. 
terwards planned by Archbishoy, 
Cranmer, who, cutting up a copy in. 
to several parts, sent the portions t, 
be corrected by the bishops, and ot}. 
er learned divines, reserving to hiy). 
self the revisal of the whole. 

The copies imported into Eye. 
land of the second and subseque,; 
editions were, by the vigilance of th, 
popish party, as far as possible de. 
stroyed. Of the first edition, no 
one, I believe, was known to have 
survived, till one of Lord Oxford’. 
collectors, it is stated, met with one, 
which was esteemed so valuable 4 
purchase by his lordship, that |i 
settled 20. a year for life on th 
person who procured it. It is added 
that Lord Oxford’s library being at- 
terwards purchased by Osborne, a 
bookseller, at Gray’s Inn Gate, this 
curious book was, through ignorance. 
marked at fifteen shillings only ; a: 
which price Mr. Ames bought it 
When Mr. Ames’s books were ot. 
fered to the public in 1760, this 
book was sold by auction for fow- 
teen guineas and a half. In whis 
hands is it now? or is any other 
copy extant? BIBLIOGRAPHICUS. 

* There is astory current, that Sir Thomas 


More, then chancellor, who concurred zeal- 
ously inthe burning of the New Testament 


inquired of a person accused for heress, 


whence Tindal procured his pecuniary sup- 
plies, and who were his supporters, wit! 
a promise of favour in case of an explicit an- 
swer. The accused replied, that “ it was 
the Bishop of London who maintained hiw, 
by buying up his New Testament.” ‘Tix 
chancellor, who enjoyed wit, even to tlc 


scaffold, laughed, assented, and released the 


prisoner. ‘The importers and concealers o! 
the New Testament were adjudged by Mor: 
to be fined atthe king’s pleasure, and to ride 
on horseback #ith their faces to the horse's 
tail, adorned with placards and copies of th: 
New Testameut, and other heretical books 
which they were to cast into a bonfire a' 
Cheapside. Such were this, in some res- 
pects, eminent man’s ideas of toleration ; 0! 
rather, such were the baneful errors of te 
age. Who among us, in the present da) 
can be sufficiently grateful to God for th: 
inestimable privileges we enjoy, of civil av 
religious freedom ? 
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ifemoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Religious Connexions of John 
Qwen, D. D., Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford, and Dean of Christ 
Church, during the Common- 
wealth, By Wiiiram Orme. 
London. pp. 924. 
furs volume has been a considera- 
ble time before the public ; but it 
jas only recently fallen under our 
observation, otherwise the celebra- 
ted name of Dr. Owen would al- 
most necessarily have drawn from 
is an earlier notice of this memoir 
{his eventful life. It is not, how- 
ever, Without contending feelings 
that we even now prepare to review 
Mr. Orme’s production; not only 
irom the conflicting views which we 
must unavoidably take of the cha- 
racter of Dr. Owen, but from the un- 
kind spirit which his biographer has 
tov often infused into his narrative. 
From a professed Dissenter, a sys- 
tematic Calvinist in doctrine, and a 
staunch Independent in church dis- 
cipline, writing the life of one of the 
most celebrated of Dissenters, who 
was also a systematic Calvinist in 
joctrine, and a staunch Independent 
inchurch discipline, we could not 
ut expect to meet with some things 
hot quite to our taste; and we are 
not disposed to lose our temper, be- 
cause all men do not fully coincide 
in sentiment with ourselves. At the 
same time we put it to the candour 
aud impartiality of all our mode- 
rate Dissenting brethren themselves, 
whether it was quite necessary or 
desirable for our author, in narrating 
the life of Dr. Owen fer the benefit 
ofthe Christian world at large, to 
interlard his publication either with 
sneers or unfounded, wholesale, and 
sometimes not very temperate, char- 
ges against churchmen and estab- 
hed churches. We select only 
cc or four brief specimens, in 
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proof that our objection is not fa- 
tidious.— 





“The situation of the poor Dissent- 
ers) was truly pitiable. The vo were 
baited by all sorts of antagonists, from 
the royal mastifi, ready to devour, to the 
contemptible church cur who could on- 
ly bark or snarl.” p. 347. 

* Liturgies were not introduced into 
the church, till, from its corruption by 
secular influence, it began to be served 
by persons who could not lead iis devo- 
tions. The great body of the English 
clergy, after the Reformation, were in 
this condition. ‘They were unfit to 
preach, and therefore the state provided 
them with sermons; they were unabl 
to pray, and therefore it provided them 
with a service book. Suspicion of their 
capatity, Or consciousness of their unfit- 
ness, is implied in that very provision 
which the Church has made for he: 
clergy, and in which, notwithstanding, 
they profess to glory!” p. 400. 

“We need not be surprised at the 
feelings of Dissenters, and the conduct 
of Churchmen then: iniumerable at- 
tacks of the same kind since, and 
hundred years’ more experience, ar 
scarcely suflicient to teach us the folly 
of expecting forbearance or liberal 
treatment from an established church.” 

p. 416. 

“These defences fof Christianity | 
come almost entirely from the dignified 
clergy, who may be said to do nothing 
else, as they do not belong to what 
Horsley calls * the labouring class of the 
priesthood.’ ‘lo atlord the olium cum 
dignilate to the few of them who can 
write, Paley admits, that ‘leisure and 
opportunity must be afforded to great 
numbers.’ In asserting, therefore, that 
every defence of religion which comes 
from this quarter, costs the country 
some hundred thousand pounds, I be- 
lieve I speak moderately. Whethe: 
they are usually worth this, I do not 
pronounce.” pp. 491, 492. 

“The sentiments of Clagett are a 
confused mixture of Pelagian Armin- 
janism, which distinguished the bods 
of the English clergy in the days ot 
Charles I. ; and which, so far as they 
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have any fixed opinions, seem to be their 
prevailing creed still*.” p. 388. 

This is not the spirit in which we 
ever wish to see the friends of our 
church pleading her cause, whether 


*We admit with sorrow whatever there 

may have been in former times, or may still 
continue to be, of substantial truth in this 
remark ; but we protest most strongly against 
its sweeping, unqualified, and we might al- 
most say, exulting tenor. ‘ Pelagian Armi- 
aianism,’ if we understand the meaning of 
this compound term, is not very correctly 
affirmed of “ the body of the English clergy” 
to be “their prevailing creed still.” We 
have never refrained, however invidious the 
task, from opposing, to the best of our ability, 
erroneous or defective doctrines, whether in 
ihe clergy or the laity of the Established 
Church ; and we are therefore the better en- 
utled to contend against the grievous exag- 
gerations which are so frequently obtruded 
on this subject. To say nodline of the very 
large and increasing class of those of the 
clergy who are allowed on all hands to be 
decidedly epposed to the doctrines apparently 
alluded to, and who ought in justice to have 
Leen admitted as redeeming the Church of 
England in the present day from these whole- 
sale charges, we can venture to add, that 
among all the more serious and thinking part 
of what are called the “ orthodox”’ clergy 
also, ‘* Pelagian Arminianism ”’ is strongly re- 
probated. As a practical, though perhaps 
somewhat too personal, test, we shall quote 
the following excellent passage from the 
“ Course of Sermons for the Lord’s Day 
throughout the Year,” of a living author, 
whom Mr. Orme will probably consider a fair 
specimen of the class of our clergy whom he 
has in view in his animadversions—we mean 
the venerable Archdeacon Pott. That we 
may not go much out of our way in culling a 
passage, we shall select from the Annual 
Course a part of a sermon for the tery week 
in which we happen to be writing (Sermon 
for the third Sunday in Advent); and we 
derbt not that the great majority of the class 
of clergymen to which the Archdeacon of 
London would be considered as belonging, 
would unhesitatingly subscribe to the sen- 
timents expressed in the extract. We are 
not merging, far from it, any of the points 
of discussion at issue among our clergy ; 
and on some of which, were we review- 
ing Archdeacon Pott's discourses, we should 
think it right to state fully our opinion, as 
we have done again and again on other 
occasions ; but justice requires that grievous 
indiscriminate charges, such as some of Mr. 
Orme’s, should not be allowed to go abroad 
without a diselaimer. The passage we are 
about to quote is long ; but the main distinc- 
tion urged in it is so scriptural and useful, 
ihat our readers will not be displeased at our 
making the quotation, especially as no other 
opportunity has fallen in our way of noticing 
the venerable author's discourses, which 
have already arrived at a fourth edition. — 

“ The Evangelist informs us very clearly 
how far holy Simeon had made his prepara- 
uon, both in heart and life, for the coming of 
the Lord. He draws his character in two 
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it graces the cause of her opponen, 
we must leave themselves to deci 
It shall, however, be productive , 
at least one advantage to our rea. 
ers, that we shall think ourselves ;, 





words, and says, that he was ‘ a just man ay 
devout.’ A brief description, - of Jarcy 
and comprehensive purport, and of wide «. 
nificance. . 

“We have then to consider these ty 
leading points of commendation in the te,. 

To be just before God forms the first part 
cular in the venerable character whic) . 
held up to our view. 

** There are two ways of considering i) 
word ‘just, as itis applied to men. [ft y), 
be considered either with relation to :), 
ground of their acceptance before God, ,; 
else the word is applicable to the characte 
and qualities of good men ; to the disposition, 
of their hearts, and the tenor of their live 
The distinction, then is easy, and a due 
tention to it will secure us from many hurt/ 
misconceptions. It was the fatal error of {\ 
Jews, to think that they should be justified a: 
the children of the stock of Abraham, by t)) 
sole privilege of their descent, without part: 
king Abraham’s piety and faithful spiri 
which rendered him at all times obedient \ 
the will of God. An error not ualike to tha 
of those who think to be just before God, }; 
the bare relation which they have to tly 
covenant of grace, or by confident preten 
stons, whatever be the temper of their hear: 
and the tenor of their lives. 

“ Again: it was another fatal error whic 
possessed the Scribe and Pharisee, wh 
thought that they could become just befor 
God, and perfect, by a punctual observanc 
of the law, and a due discharge of its perto: 
mances. An error much allied to that o 
those who think that their own works wi 
avail to justify them by their own worth, an 
shall obtain the recompence of life and glor 
in their own right. 

“* But we have only to distinguish betwee: 
those pleas which shall abide in judgment a 
the last day, and that temper of the heart a 
life which God requires of all his servants, in 
all ages, and we shall be able to keep clea 
of such injurious misconceptions. We sha! 
thus know what the ransom is, which Go 
hath found to which we contribute nothing 
and we shall know what God requires of ai! 
such as shall receive the proffered mercy o! 
his covenant, and set themselves in earnest 
fulfil its obligations. 

** We may remark, then, with reference tw 
the first sense and application of the wor? 
* just,’ as it relates to the ground of our accep 
tance before God, that in every age the! 
hath been but one foundation and one source 
of every blessMg to our fallen race. Fo 
this cause the Lamb of God is so significantly 
said to have been slain in God’s gracious 
purpose, before the foundations of the world 
that they who lived in faith, and died ix 
hope, before Christ's coming, might share 
the cleansing influence, and might partake 
the benefit of his one sufficient expiation. — 

“‘ Thus, then whether the first pair looke@, 
in their day of penitence and labour, to the 
promised sufferings and triumphs of the we- 
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courtesy fairly exempted from the 
unprofitable task of hunting out or 
chasing down our author’s animad- 
yersions on the ecclesiastical polity 
of his country, and shall confine our- 
selves, chiefly, to the more agreea- 
ble and useful office of seizing a few 
of the most interesting memoranda 
of his narrative, with a view to pre- 
sent to our readers the portrait of a 
man, who, with all his faults, civil 
or religious, was still truly “a mas- 
ter in Israel.” But we will not take 
our temporary leave of our biogra- 
pher without very cordially thanking 
him for the patience and diligent re- 
search with which he has accumula- 
ted the materials necessary to his 
narration. These appear to have 
been widely scattered, and never be- 
fore to have been attempted to be 
collected. Several of his facts would, 


man’s Seed; or whether righteous Abel 
watched the dying victim on his altar ; or 
whether Abraham, with firm but afflicted 
heart, beheld the pile which was laid for his 
beloved Isaac ; or whether the poor Israelite, 
in his hasty flight from Egypt, looked to the 
blood which was sprinkled on hig lintel, and 
in times following viewed the Paschal lamb 
with calmer meditation ; or whether holy 
Simeon, in the days of his attendance, con- 
templated the daily sacrifices and oblations of 
the temple; or whether, in an hour more 
memorable and more awful, the first witness- 
es of Christ’s accomplished sacrifice, the 
beloved Apostle, and the soldier of the Ro- 
man guard, beheld the sufferings of the 
cross; it was still true in every age and eve- 
ry generation of mankind, that one sole foun- 
dation was established, beside which no oth- 
er could be laid for that acquittal and accep- 
tance before God by which men may be 
presented just at the solemn bar of judgment. 

“ Such is the privilege resulting from his 
saving intercession, from his blood and mer- 
its, who alone was just and righteous before 
God, even his beloved Son, in whom God 
declared himself to be ‘ well-pleased.’ 

“ Having touched this first sense avd ap- 
plication of the word ‘ just,’ as it regards the 
ground of our acceptance before God, we 
have to consider that which is more proper 
fo the texts, and which respects the qualities 
and duties of good men in every age, accor- 
ding to the terms of their engagement to an 
heavealy Lord and gracious Benefactor. 

“ To be just, then, iv such proportion and 
degree as fallen man can be called just, in 
these days of trial and improvement, always 
implies in it a measure of that faith by which 
the just are said tolive ; that faith which lifts 
the soul to God, and settles its reliance on 
his Providence. 

“ Faith had its trial and its office in all 
ages. The Prophet, who said so truly, that 
the just should live by faith, lived himself be- 
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certainly admit of being placed in a 
very different light to that which he 
has bestowed upon them ; and some 
of his inferences appear to us quite 
gratuitous or inconclusive. ‘This, 
however, in matters that concern 
church principles and dissent, was 
to be expected ; and we would rath- 
er profit from censure than grow tu- 
mid with false praise. ‘The work is 
also somewhat heavy in the perusal, 
often presenting a mountain of com- 
ment for a small portion of fact. 
Still, with all these deductions, it is 
the life of no less a man than Dr. 
John Owen, and has been compiled, 
as we have stated, with diligence ; 
and, we fully believe, with an hon- 
est, religious, and not willingly un- 
candid purpose. A large part of 


the work cannot fail to interest and 
edify Christians of every name: 


fore Christ’s coming; and St. Paul informs 
us, that faith was in the world, and had its 
bright examples before the days of Abra- 
ham, although he had the honour, in a spe- 
cial sense, to be called the father of the faith- 
ful. 

“The Apostle, in that memorable list of 
faithful persons which be furnished, declares 
that they all cherished a sure trust in God 
and shewed the same readiness to comply 
with the Known injunctions of his will. 

‘It is plain, then, that faith hath been the 
common bond of fellowship, as well as the 
leading principle subsisting ia that company 
of just and righteous persons, who in all ages 
of the world have trod the paths of pilgrimage 
aud trial, 

“We may remark now that none were ey 
er called just in that proportion and degree 
to which the faithful servant may arrive, and 
which we stand ubliged, but such as lived in 
the fear of God. Thus, when it is said in 
the sacred page, that ‘ Noah was a just man, 
it follews, that ‘ he walked with God.’ When 
Job is denominated ‘ upright,’ it ts added, 
that he ‘feared God.’ Cornelius too, al 
though he was a stranger to the covenant, 
was called ‘just;’ but to that testimony of 
his faith it is also added, that ‘ he feared 
God.’ 

“The same character is given to another 
faithful person. Joseph, of Arimathea, has 
this mark of distinction : he ts called * just 5’ 
and immediately it follows, that he also wait- 
ed for the kingdom of the Lord. The con- 
sent and harmony of Scripture language, 
concurring thus in so many different persons, 
flourishing in different periods of the world, 
and living under different dispensations oj 
revealed truth, cannot be merely accidental ; 
it leads us to conclude that nove are just, in 
any sound sense of the word, but such as fear 
Ged, and take him for the great object of 
their faith and hope ” 
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whatever may be of a less valuable 
character we leave to float noiseless 
down the stream of time, or to be 
corrected in that world of light and 
truth where “we shall see and 
know even as we are seen and 
known,” and where we ask for no 
brighter place for ourselves or our 
author than that which we doubt 
not is at the present moment the 
happy lot of the memorable subject 
of his narrative. 

John Owen was born at Stadham, 
in the county of Oxford, in the year 
1616. He was the second son of 
Henry Owen, a strict and zealous 
Puritan minister. “ My father,” says 
his son, “ was a Nonconformist all 
his days, and a painful labourer in 
the vineyard of his Lord.” John 
was educated at a private academy 
in Oxford, and made such rapid 
progress in his studies that he was 
qualified for the university at twelve 
years of age, and was actually ad- 
initted at Queen’s college, Oxford, 
at that early period of life. At col- 
lege he stucied mathematics and 
philosophy for profit, and music for 
recreation. So ardent were his lit- 
erary pursuits that for several years 
he allowed himself only four hours 
sleep in the twenty-four. He at a 
later period of life, declared that he 
would gladly relinquish all the learn- 
ing he had acquired in younger life 
by sitting up late at study, if he 
could but regain the health he had 
lost by the practice. His constitu- 
tion was, however, originally so 
sound and vigorous that he does 
not appear for many vears to have 
felt the natural consequences of his 
inordinate application. When fa- 
tigued with study, he recreated him- 
self with his flute, or invigorated 
his frame with robust exercises, such 
as leaping, throwing the bar, and 
bell-ringing ; diversions which our 
author appears somewhat fearful 
should derogate from the dignity of 
his young hero; and which he takes 
the tempting opportunity of con- 
trasting with “ fashionable levities 
and amusements,” for the purpose, 
it would seem, of adding the tasteful 
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remark, that “it is much more grat. 
ifying to see the academic robes 
waving in the wind than shining a 
the midnight dance, or adorning the 
front ranks of a theatre.” 

Without detaining our readers ty 
settle the knotty litigation between 
bell-ropes and quadrilles, we hasten 
to inform them, that the youthful 
student took his bachelor of arts’ 
degree in 1632, and his master’s in 
1635, being then only nineteey 
years of age. The circumstance 
furnishes a bait for the remark, that 
to be designated a Master ef Arts, in 
those days, “was more declaratiy, 
of learning and diligence than it has 
since become ;” an assertion of the 
truth of which, in the present im. 
proved state of Oxford studies, we 
are by no means convinced ;—but it 
serves with “‘ academic robes shining 
in the midnight dance,” to help t 
load the scale ; and, where a gov 
bite cannot be obtained, a nibble i: 
not to be despised. 

During this period of his life, Dr. 
Owen seems to have been scarcely, 
if at all, influenced by strict religious 
principle. His whole ambition, a: 
he afterwards acknowledged, was to 
raise himself to some eminent sta- 
tion in society, but whether in the 
church or the state was to him ai 
that time a matter of indifierence. 
The great change which took plac 
in his sentiments and character, is 
described as follows by his biogra- 
pher. 


“* Previously to his leaving the wu 
versity, Which took place in his twenty 
first year, he appears to have become 
the subject of religious convictions. By 
what means these were produced, it i: 
now impossible to ascertain. He had 
received a religious education it his 
father’s house ; and early impression: 
then made may have been revived anc 
deepened by circumstances which after 
wards occurred. ‘The impressions were 
very powerful, and appear to have deep 
ly affected his mind, and even his 
health. The course of spiritual con- 
flict through which he passed, undoubdt- 
edly fitted him for what he was to do at 
a future period ; and probably infusec 
that tone of spiritual feeling into his 
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oul which runs through all his writings. 
The words of the Apostle are no less 
ipplicable to mental than to bodily suf- 
ferings; * Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulations, that we may be able to 
comfort them who are in any trouble, 
hy the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
re comforted of God.’ If the spiritual 
physician knows nothing, from experi- 
ence, of the malady of the patient, he is 

vat imperfectly qualified to administer 
relief. 

“As it was while wnder these reli- 
sous convictions that Owen left the 
yuiversity, and as they cluefly led to 
this event, it is necessary to notice the 
circumstances which occasioned it. For 
several years things had been gradual- 
ly coming to a crisis between the cout 
and the country. The aggressions of 
the former on the civil and religious 
liberties of the latter, had become so 
jumerous, and so flagrant, as to occa- 
sion a very general spirit of discontent. 
in an evil day, Charles had advanced to 
‘he primacy of England William Laud, 
: man of undoubted talents and lJearn- 
ag, but of high monarchical principles ; 
fond of pomp and ceremony; and 
though no friend to the pope of Rome, 
iaving little objection to be pope in 
En: sland. His arbitrary contuct in the 
star “chamber, his passion for ceremo- 
ay in the church, and his love of Ar- 
minianism in the pulpit, hastened his 
own fate, and promoted that of his mas- 
ter. The best of the clergy were ei- 
ther silenced, or obliged to leave the 
country. High churchmen were en- 
grossing almost every civil as well as 
ecclesiastical office, to the disappoint- 
inent of many, and to the vexation of 
dl. 

“The same year, 1637, that produ- 
ced the celebrated resistance of Hani- 
den to illegal taxation, drove Owen 
trom Oxford, in consequence of the ec- 
clesiastical tyranny of Laud. Among 
the other situations which that ambi- 
tious churchman had monopolized was 
that of chancellor of Oxford. In virtue 


ot his office he caused a new body of 


statutes to be drawn up for the univer- 
sity ; in the preface to which he clearly 
intimates that he considered the days of 
Mary better than those of Edward. In 
these statutes, obedience to some super- 
stitious rites was required of the mem- 
ders of the university, on pain of being 
expelled. ‘Though the mind of Owen 
was not sufficiently enlightened to sec 
‘ue glory of the Gospel, his conscience 
vas brought so far under the authority 
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of Divine revelation, that he could not 
submit to these human exactions. On 
the one side lay all his worldly pros- 
pects, on the otherthe approbation of 
Heaven. He had the faith and courage 
to embrace the choice of Moses; and 
relinquished the pleasures of the world, 
rather than sacrifice the honour of his 
God. 

“This change of feeling and senti- 
ment was soon discovered by his for- 
mer friends ; who, as usually happens 
in such cases, forsook the man whom 
neither the king nor the primate would 
delight to honour. ‘The result of his 
refusing to submit, and of the opposi- 
tion of Laud’s party, was his leaving 
the university, never to return, until He 
who disposes equaliy the lot of nations 
und of individuals sent Haman [Laud] 
to a scaffold, and raised Mordecai 
[Owen] to fill bis place. During this 
struggle the mind of Owen appears to 
have been in awful spiritual perplexity : 
this, combined with his external en 
cumstances, and the discouraging pros- 
pects which were presented, threw him 
into a state of profound melancholy 
For a quarter of a year he avoided al. 
most all intercourse with men; could 
scarcely be induced to speak; and, 
when he did say any thing, it was In so 
disordered a manner as rendered him a 
wonder to many.” pp. 15—18. 


There is much in this extract 
that would furnish ample range fo 
comment, if we had not determined 
to restrict ourselves, especially in 
the article of animadversion. We 
admire the spirit and the prdéceed- 
ings of Laud as little as our author ; 
but the remark about the Almighty 
sending him to the scaffold, and 
raising Mordecai to fill his place, 
might very well have been spared. 
Laud’s arbitrary conduct was cer- 
tainly well calculated to drive a 
young man of spirit into voluntary 
banishment from the bosom of his 
no longer alma mater ; but we are 
not prepared to justily, to its extent, 
the abstract priaciple upon which 
Owen is elsewhere stated to have act- 
edonthis occasion. He does not seem 
to have objected against a rite or ce- 
remony that it was wrong or unprolit- 
able in itself, but simply that it 
was enjoined by authority. But 1 
a law, civil or ecclesi astical, br 
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cood, (we do not mean that all the 
laws of that day were so,) we can- 
not discern any shadow of reason 
why its merely being a law should 
render it an act of duty to disobey 
it. The whole spirit both of the 
Old and New Testament bends the 
opposite way, rendering obedience 
to public authority the rule, and 
dissent only the exception ; an ex- 
ception never to be admitted with- 
out adequate reason, deducible 
from the individual circumstances 
of the case. If a hood or a sur- 
plice, a square cap ora cassock, 
was made the subject of authorita- 
tive legislation, conformity became 
a duty, unless specific cause for 
non-conformity could be shewn from 
the impropriety of the enactment. 
We wish that public authorities 
had always employed themselves 
better than in such insect labours ; 
but it must be either a very narrow 
conscience, or a very proud spirit, 
that for mere trifles will violate the 
laws of the land, or the unity of 
the church of Christ. “ Whereas 
God created man’s head round, the 
universities have invented to them- 
selves a square cap,” might be a 
very good reason for procuring an 
alteration of the academic fashion, 
but was a poor plea for a national 
feud. We however cannot but give 
Dr. Owen credit for more than he 
was willing to receive credit for ; 
believing as we do that the broad 
principle of Independency was _ his 
last discovery, and that the real 
original cause of his Non-conformity 
was the excepuionable character, as 
he conceived, of some of the impo- 
sitions attempted to be Jaid upon 
him, and not the unlawfulness of 
all public ecclesiastical regulations 
abstractedly considered. He first 
dissented in detail, and found the 
abstract reason afterwards. One 
point, however, is clear, that, in 
the first instance at least, he sacri- 
ficed his worldly interests by the 
step which he took ; and we are 
therefore bound to conclude that 
his conduct was the result of prin- 
ciple, and indicated an honourable, 
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however mistaken, determination of 
character. He certainly could not 
at that time have anticipated that 
this very step would, a few years af- 
ter conduct him to the deanery of 
Christ-church, and the vice-chancel- 
lorship of the university which he 
thus exprobrated and forsook. 

sefore leaving college, Owen re- 
ceived holy orders from Dr. Ban- 
croft, bishop of Oxford, and nephew 
tothe celebrated Archbishop of that 
name. On his retirement, he lived 
for some time in the family of Sir 
Robert Dormer of Ascot, in Oxford- 
shire, as chaplain and tutor of his 
son. He afterwards became chap- 
Jain to Lord Lovelace of Hurby in 
Berkshire, who, on the breaking out 
of the civil war, embraced the cause 
of the king, and Owen that of the 
parliament, which caused their sepa- 
ration. Owen’s uncle, a zealous 
royalist, from whom his nephew had 
considerable expectations, was so 
incensed at the young man’s con- 
duct, that he bequeathed his proper- 
ty in another quarter. 

It was one of the many unhappy 
circumstances of those anomalous 
times, that religion and politics were 
most strangely ; and unnaturally blen- 
ded together; besides which, the 
dissensions of the realm were carri- 
ed into every village and family, 
separating the dearest friends and 
connexions, and forcing even those 
who were most averse to political 
strife,to make choice between the 
coutending parties, and to be pre- 
pared for the consequences of their 
election. Looking back, in the calm 
sunshine of public tranquillity, to 
those days of perturbation and dis- 
aster, it is difficult to enter fully into 
the feelings peculiar to such a peri- 
od ; and we are therefore often dis- 
posed to throw more blame on the 
conduct of individuals on either side, 
than, under all the conflicting cir- 
cumstances of the case, it perhaps 
deserved. Our author has, upon 
the whole, not unfairly stated the 


dilemma to which such men as Ow- 


en were unavoidably reduced.— 
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« Neutrality was scarcely possible, 
especially to those who possessed rank 
or held office in the country. Those 
who joined the king were counted ene- 


nies to the liberty “of England : those 


who joined the parliament were reckon- 
ed enemies to legitimate authority. Pol- 
tics, however unfriendly to the ‘growth 
of religion, required to be studied, that 
ihe subject might know his duty. All 


- ihe Non-conformists naturally took part 
' with the House of Commons, as they 


saw clearly that nothing short of their 
juin Was determined by the king. Most 
of those who wished well to true reli- 
‘ion, though attached to the church, 
acted in the same manner, as it was ev- 
ident that religion was more at heart 
with the parliamentary party than with 
ihe king’s. The friends of liberty, of 
course, supported the popular side of 
the constitution, against the encroach- 
inents of prerogative. It is exceeding- 
ly unfair to charge those who acted in 
this manner with rebellion. The House 
{Commons forms an essential part of 
the British Constitution, as well as the 
ivonarch. At this lamentable period, 
‘he constitution was divided against it- 
celf. War was openly maintained on 
both sides, between the king and the 
naliament. Liberty and retiress were 
‘ue professed objects of the one party, 
oower that of the other. If you took 
part with the king, you were liable to 
ve punished by the parliament; and if 
you supported the parliament, you were 
indanger from the wrath of the king. 
So long as the constitution was thus di- 
vided, no man could be justly chargea- 
lle with crime, in following either the 
one party or the othe r, as his conscience 
dictated.” pp. 25, 26. 


Whether, however, notwithstand- 
ing these circumstances, it was quite 
necessary for Owen, as a minister 

Christ, to enter so fully as he 
did into the disputes of the age, we 
shall not pause to inquire: we cer- 
tainly believe him to have been ful- 
ly entitled tothe praise of sinceri- 
ty; and we are quite ready to ad- 
mit, that thongh many who joined 
the side of the Puritans, were men 
of factious temper, anarchists in pol- 
itics and hypocrites in religion, there 
were others, of whom doubtless Dr. 
Owen was one, ofa far better mould, 
and to whom, however great miglit 
ba their faults. we are indebted for 
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much of the civil and religious liber- 
ty which has so honourably charac- 
terised modern British history. 

On leaving his royalist patron, 
Owen repaired, unknowing and un- 
known, to London, where he _ hired 
lodgings in Charter-house Yard. He 
had long been afflicted with reli- 
gious depression, the termination of 
which is related to have happened 
about this period; and a detail has 
been carefully recorded of the cir- 
cumstances. No Christian will whol- 
ly object to narratives of what are 
familiarly known by the title of “ re- 
ligious experiences ; for in the tia 

rations of the Holy Spirit upon the 
human heart, and in the whole pro- 
gress of conversion and sanctilica- 
tion, as in every thing else, there 
must be various stages, which, though 
not always well defined or similar in 
different individuals, may be often 
profitably noticed tor the purposes 
of spiritual edification. As face 
answers to face in a glass, a ju- 
dicious narrative of the doubts, the 
afflictions, the temptations, the dis- 


couragements, the hopes, the en- 
joyments of one Christian may 
frequently furnish to another some 


reproof, or instruction, or consola- 
tion, adapted to his own religious 
wants. But here, elsewhere, 
there is often a sort of fashion which 
destroys much of the simplicity and 
utility, and sometimes tends to dis- 
tort the truth, of such narrations.— 
Among certain religionists it is not 
enough that a ian is producing the 
most hopeful iruits of piety, if he 
cannot relate exactly when the seed 
was deposited in the ground, 

various difficulties which impeded 
its germination, and all the succes- 
sive stages of its growth. In a large 
majority of the histories to which 
we allude, the reader is imstructed 
toexpect an initiatory stage of deep 
and perhaps protracted religious 
despondency, to be followed by a 
bright and sudden manifestation of 
Divine favour under circumstances 
perhaps of a very remarkable and 
unexpected kind. The sovereignty 
of God scems to be the chief les- 
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son intended to be inculcated in 
these narratives, and sometimes, we 
fear, in a manner that tends to dis- 
parage the use of those ordinary 
means of religious improvement 
which God himself has appointed 
as the regular instruments of spi- 
ritual edification. Dr. Owen’s early 
religious history is stated to have 
been attended with one of those 
remarkable providences, in which, 
though there is certainly nothing 
miraculous or enthusiastic, as in 
Colonel Gardner’s vision, and many 
similar narratives, there is an air of 
peculiarity not calculated, in our 
view, to afford all the instruction 
which many persons, we are aware, 
are accustomed to deduce from such 
phenomena. Our author thus re- 
lates the circumstances :— 


“The dawn of light was now at 
hand. The glory of the Gospel speedi- 
ly dispersed his darkness, and produ- 
ced feelings of joy and happiness cor- 
responding with his former depression, 
and of which he never seems to have 
been altogether again deprived. 

“ During his residence in the Char- 
ter-house, he accompanied a cousin of 
‘his own to Aldermanbury church to 
hear Mr. Edmund Calamy, a man of 
great note for his eloquence as a preach- 
er, and for his boldness as a leader of 
the Presbyterian party. By some cir- 
cumstance, unexplained, Mr. Calamy 
was prevented from preaching that day : 
in consequence of which, and of not 
knowing who was to preach, many left 
the church. Owen’s cousin urged him 
to go and hear Mr. Jackson, the minis- 
ter of St. Michael’s, Wood-street, a 
man of prodigious application as a 
scholar, and of considerable celebrity 
as a preacher. Owen, however, being 
seated, and unwilling to walk further, 
refused to leave the c hurch till he should 
see who was topreach. At last a coun- 
try minister, unknown to the congrega- 
tion, stepped into the pulpit, and, after 
praying very fervently, took for his text, 
Matt. viii. 26, « W hy are ye fearful, O 
ve of little faith?’ The very reading 
of the text appears to have impressed 
Owen, and Jed him to pray most earn- 
estly that the Lord would bless the dis- 
course to him. The praver was heard ; 
for in that sermon the minister was di- 
rect mM answer the very obie { tions 


which he had commonly brought against 
himself; and though the same answers 
had often occurred to him, they had 
not before afforded him any relief,— 
But now Jehovah’s time of mercy had 
arrived, and the truth was received, not 
a$ the word of man, but as the word oj 
the living and true God. The sermon 
was a very plain one ; the preacher was 
never known; but the effect was migh- 
ty through the blessing of God.” pp, 


27, 28. 


The facts of this case are doubt- 
less authentic, and may have de- 
served to be recorded; but, as we 
have already remarked, there is an 
airin the narration which by no 
means pleases us. The young cler- 
gyman, in his despondency, having, 
it would appear, no settled place ot 
worship, either as a minister or a 
hearer, is persuaded to go “ to hear” 
a zealous popular preacher ; and so 
strictly with many of the congrega- 
tion was it going “to hear Mr. 
Edmund Calamy,” instead of going 
to worship God, ‘that, when it was 
understood a stranger was to preach, 
“many left the church.” ~~ Mr. 
Owen, however, remained ; and this 
notwithstanding the tempting bait 
of going “to hear Mr. Jackson, 
the minister of St. Michael’s, Wood 
Sfreet, a man of prodigious appli- 
cation as a scholar, and consider- 
able celebrity as a preacher.” We 
seldom augur much benefit from 
persons running “to hear” an 
“eloquent” preacher, instead of 
quietly attending their accustomed 
place of worship; but though Mr. 
Owen had, in the first instance, it 
would seem, been thus allured to 
Aldermanbury by Mr. Calamy’s 
“eloquence” and “boldness,” we 
should still have considered that his 
determination to remain where he 
was, in the house of God, notwith- 
standing the change of preacher, 
was such a proper mark of reve- 
rence for the service of the Al- 
mighty and of a desire to be in- 
structed hy whomever God should 
send as his minister, such a befit- 
ting indication of faith, humility, 
patience, and genuine devotion, 
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that we should have been fully pre- 
ared to learn that his hopes had 
not been disappointed, if we had 
jot unhappily been informed, to 
make the narrative more remark- 
able, that his reason for remaining 
was not founded on any argument 
of religious propriety, but was sim- 
ply that he happened to be al- 
ready “seated, and was unwilling 
to walk further ;”’ and that even then 
the spirit of migration was suspend- 
ed only “till he should see who 
was to preach.” We will only say 
of this narrative, that whatever sup- 
posed instruction it may convey, it 
does not exhibit an example to be 
imitated. Our author, we think, 
ought specifically to have stated 
this; lest the absence of any ex- 
pression of disapprobation, at these 
desultory habits in Divine worship, 
should leave it to be inferred that 
the fair moral of the narrative 
is: “Go thou, and do likewise— 
wander wherever curiosity or acci- 
dent may lead, expecting a bless- 
ing not to be obtained in the usual 
course of Divine providence, and 
under settled habits of pastoral 
communion.” Mr. Orme, however, 
derives from the narrative, the fol- 
lowing inferences, which we tran- 
scribe for the consolation of all 
faithful ministers of Christ, and for 
the instruction and benefit of their 
hearers. His remarks would have 
been more pertinent, as respects 
the latter, if Mr. Owen’s remaining 
in ehurch had been ascribed to a 
better cause. And, after all, we 
cannot but think that his motive 
was, in truth, a far better one ahan 
that assigned; that he humbly sub- 
mitted his inclination to his duty ; 


that he was found, as he himself 


would express it, “in a waiting 
posture 3”? and that thus the sove- 
reignty of God was exhibited, as 
it usually is in his providence, fully 
concurring with, and not contrary 
to, the train of preparatory dispo- 
sitions which, by his Holy Spirit, 
he has excited in the minds of his 
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servants. This is indeed confirmed 
by the prayer which Mr. Owen of- 
fered up at the commencement of 
the discourse. Mr. Orme’s infer- 
ences are as follow. 


“Tt is not by might nor by power that 
the Lord frequently effects the greatest 
works ; but by means apparently feeble, 
and even contemptible. Calamy was 
a more eloquent and polished preacher 
than this country stranger; and yet 
Owen had, perhaps, heard him often 
in vain. Had he left the church, as 
was proposed, he might have been dis- 
appointed elsewhere ; but he remained, 
and enjoyed the blessing. The facts 
now recorded may afford encourage- 
ment and reproof, both to ministers and 
hearers. It may not always be practi- 
cable to hear whom we admire; but if 
he be a man of God, an eminent bles- 
sing may accompany his labours. The 
country minister may never have known, 
till he arrived in another world, that he 
had been instrumental in relieving the 
mind of John Owen ; and, doubtless, 
many similar occurrences are never 
known here. How encouraging is this 
to the faithful labourer! It may ap- 
pear strange to some, that the same 
truths should be productive of effect at 
one time, and not at another. Bur 
those who are at all acquainted with the 
progress of the Gospel among men will 
not be surprised. The success of Chris 
tianity, in every instance, is the effec: 
of Divine sovereign influence ; and that 
is exerted in a manner exceeding]; 
mysterious to us. *The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest th: 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 
p. 28. 


His long continued depression 
of mind thus removed, Owen re- 
covered his health and elasticity o1 
spirits, and “ went on his way re 
joicing.” Shortly after this period, 
he is supposed to have commenced 
his ministerial labours in London: 
but no authentic particulars are re- 
corded of this part of his history. 

His literary career is bette: 
known. While living in Charter- 
house Square, he published his first 
work, the * Display of Arminian- 
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ism,’’ which was followed by a suc- 
cession of publications to the very 
last day of his life. Mr. Orme has 
collected alist of nearly eighty of 
his works; and it is probable that 
some anonymous ones may have 
escaped research, or have never 
been known as coming from his 
pen. Of publications thus nume- 
rous, and some of them, especially 
the Exposition of the Hebrews, 
very voluminous, we cannot present 
a~bare catalogue, and much less 
attempt a critique or analysis. <A 
few notices and comments may oc- 
cur in the progress of our remarks; 
but our wish is, in the present review, 
rather to confine ourselves to the 
history of Dr. Owen, than to dilate 
upon his writings. His publications 
were in general hastily composed, 
amidst a distracting pressure of en- 
vagements, and ina style avowed- 
ly at war with all the Graces and 
the Muses. Most of them are con- 
troversial; some of them are even 
litigious; all are more or less un- 
couth and desultory ; the principles of 
Calvinism and Independency, both in 
doctrine and discipline, run through- 


out their texture; and not a few of 


them, the most admired perhaps in 
their day, relate in a large degree 
to books and arguments, to men 
and measures, now little known or 
heeded. Such a list of limitations 
and exceptions would leave little or 
nothing in the works of any ordina- 
ryman for the benefit of succeed- 
ing times; yet, upto the present 
inoment, many of the writings of 
Dr. Owen continue in high and de- 
served repute ; and those who least 
approve of some of the peculiar 
sentiments of the author may ad- 
vantageously resort to them on the 
basis of our common Christianity, 
and find in them a mine of imex- 
haustible theological wealth. On 
all that relates tothe great princi- 
ples of religious truth, the details 
of the Christian life, the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and the defence 
of the faith once delivered to the 
saints, against almost every species 
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of heresy, Dr. Owen has bequeath. 
ed to the world an abundant trea. 
sure of learning and piety. — His 
exposition of the Hebrews alone 
would place him in the very firs, 
rank of Christians and divine, 
Faults it certainly has: it is some- 
times fanciful, and, like his othe, 
works, almost always redundant : jt 
positions are not always sound ; it. 
arguments are not always conclusive; 
its spirit is sometimes not happy: 
but where shall we find on the boo} 
of the Hebrews, or, we might add. 
on any other part of Scripture, , 
series of treatises equally valuu- 
ble; a work combining equal leary- 
ing and research, especially oy 
Jewish subjects,—equal knowledge 
of the Old-Testament dispensation, 
and its connexion with the New,— 
and equal ability in critical inter- 
pretation, doctrinal instruction, and 
practical application? It is not « 
thoroughly safe book for youn, 
divines, nor quite an acceptable 
book to churchmen and anti-Cal- 
vinists ; but it is still truly a mas- 
ter-piece, and will long and justly 
perpetuate in the Christian church 
the memory of its pious and inde- 
fatigable author. 

The * Display of Arminianism” 
was published in 1642, and was 
dedicated to the Parliamentary 
Committee of Religion, having been 
appointed by the House of Commons 
to be printed for the public welfare. 
Owen had not yet embraced the 
principles of Independency ; for, in 
the preface to this work, he ex- 
presses himself strongly respecting 
the evils which he apprehended 
would come upon the State, by 
means of the differences in the 
Church, and implores the interte- 
rence of Parliament. * Are there,” 
says he, “any disturbances of the 
state? they are usually attended 
with schisms and factions in the 
church ; and the divisions of | the 
church are too often the subversion 
of the commonwealth.” Tle seems 
at this period fully to have admitte:! 
the lawfulness and propriety, not io 
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say the necessity, of an alliance be- 
-ween the chure h ‘and the state; but, 
remarks his biographer, “ he was 
Jestined soon to acquire more cor- 
rect sentiments.” ‘This treatise 
seems to have been more carefully 
revised and polished than some of 
his subsequent works. It was not, 
however, written in that spirit of 
meekness which ought ever to cha- 
racterise religious coutroversy. Mr. 
Orme himself rez adily admits that 
* jt discovers occasionally a consi- 
derable degree of sharpness aid 
severity 3” a fault, in our ojinion, 
so grievous as not to be excused on 
account of such palliatiuns as any 
alleged “ licentious freedoms of the 
writers he opposes,” or his own 
“strong convictions of the dange- 
rous tendency of their opinions.” 
Mr. Orme justly and candidly re- 
marks on this subject, that though 


‘it is the duty of all who know the 
frospel, and especially of those who 
preach it, to watch the progress of er- 
‘or, and to endeavour to obstruct it; 
it is of infinite importance* that this 
should be done with Christian temper, 
ind by the employment of those weap- 
ms which Christianity sanctions.” p. 
de 

This treatise gained for Mr. Owen 
from the Presbyterian Parliamentary 
“ Committee for purging the Church 
of scandalous Ministers,” the se- 
questrated living of Fordhem, in Es- 
sex. The sequestered incumbent, 
Mr. Pally, might have plausibly 
turned against Owen one of his own 
complaints, | in his * Display of Ar- 
minianism,” only changing the word 
Arminianism into Calvinism. ‘ Ne- 
ver,” says Mr. Owen, in that trea- 
tise, “ were so many prodigious er- 
rors introduced into a church, with 
so high a hand, and with so little 
opposition, since Christians were 
known in the world. The 
cause [take to be that which Eneas 
Syivius gave, why more maintained 
the Pope to be above the Council, 
than the Council abeve the Pope ; 
because Popes gave archbishoprics 
and bishoprics, &c., but the Coun- 
cis sued in forma pauperis, and, 

“uaisT. Opsery. No. 261. 
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therefore, could scarce get an advo- 
cate to plead their cause. The fates 
of our church having of late devol- 
ved the government of it on men 
tainted with this poison, Arminian- 
ism became backed with the power- 
ful arguments of praise and prefer- 
ment, and aero beat poor naked 
truth into a corner.” It was cer- 
tainly quite right to eject a bad man. 
if such a man was Richard Pully 
and to put in a good one, and such 
without controversy was Mr. Owent 
but it is scarcely fair at once to re- 
probate the influence of secular pow- 
er when opposed to our own views, 
and to applaud its exertion when in 
conformity with them; to cry out 
loudly against “ praise and prejer- 
ment” in the hands of Arminiai 
cabinets, and to laud their bestow- 
ment by Calvinistic Houses of Com- 
mons ; to rail at Episcopalian pat- 
ronage, and to extol i a, em 
But such is unh: ippily human natu 
and in either case, we fear, “ ne 
naked truth” is too often in danger 
“of being beaten into a corner.” 
When, alas! will all parishes, pre- 
lates, lord chancellors, and private 
patrons, learn to examine nore dili- 
gently into the real substantial qual- 
ifications of their clerical nominees, 
as Christian men and Christian min- 
isters, and leave intricate points of 
unprofitable controversy to become 
obsolete for want of a sufficient 
number of voices to make up a cho- 
rus of disputants ? 

In his new living, Mr. Owen con- 
ducted himself in the manner that 
might be expected from his eminent 
talents and piety; and great spirit- 
ual henefit is recorded to have at- 
tended his labours. By accepting 
this benefice he became connected 
with the Presbyterian party, which 
wes at that period in the highest 
state of pragperity to which it ha; 
ever attained in Encland. Heseems, 
however, to have viewed this system 
of discipline, only as ahalt-way hous¢ 
between Episcopalianism and Inde- 
pendency, to the latter of which le 
at length duly arrived. He says o! 
himself, in one of his works, i in re 
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ply to a charge of inconsistency ur- 
ged against him for having forsaken 
the Presbyterian for the Congrega- 
tionalist system, that he did not at 
first understand the merits of the 
controversy on either side ; and that 
he took up with Presbyterianism, 
“ having looked very little further 
into their affairs than I was Jed by an 
opposition to Episcopacy and cere- 
monies.” 

The Presbyterians, Owen found 
infected with one of the worst fea- 
tures that can characterize any reli- 
gious community—a spirit of bigot- 
ed intolerance. ‘The blame of this 
anti-Christian spirit has usually been 
laid, almost exclusively, to the share 
of Episcopalians ; and some modern 
Presbyterians, in their just vehe- 
mence against so blameable a dispo- 
sition of mind, have thrown the odi- 
um of it entirely on this quarter ; 
forgetting, or seeming to forget, how 
strongly their own predecessors were 
infected with the same leprosy. Mr. 
Orme, avowing himself an Indepen- 
dent, has, of course, no scruples in 
exhibiting the narrowness of Presby- 
terian intolerance; and we shall 
quote his statement, not for the pur- 
pose of exonerating any one party, 
or blackening any other, but to shew 
how odious is such a spirit in all ; 
though, at the same time, it is but 
just to add, that intolerance in those 
days, in whatever party it might be 
found, was the vice of the age, more 
than of individuals ; it pervaded re- 
ligionists of all confessions in a great- 
er or less degree, with the exception, 
in some measure, of the Indepen- 
dents, who, being but an aggregate 
of unconnected particles, had no 
common centre of action, and whose 
very existence, in fact, depended up- 
on the inculcation of maxims of for- 
bearance. 


“The worst feature o* Presbytery 
about this time, that which excited the 
greatest attention, and which ultimate- 
ly ruined the body, was its intolerance, 
or determined and persevering hostility 

liberty of conscience. The most 
celebrated Presbyterian divines, such 
as Calamy and Burgess, in their dis- 


courses before Parliament, represented 
toleration as the hydra of schisms and 
heresies, and the floodgate to all man- 
ner of iniquity and danger; which, 
therefore, the civil authority ought to 
exert their utmost energy to put down. 
Fheir most distinguished writers advyo- 
cated the rights of persecution, and e, 
deavoured to reason or rai! down yrelj- 
gious liberty. With this view chiefly, 
Sdwards produced his ‘Gangrena, and 
his ‘ Casting down of the last and strong- 
est Hold of Satan, or a Treatise against 
Toleration.” And, not to notice the 
ravings of Bastwick, and Paget, and 
Vicars, it is painful to quote the respec- 
table names of Principal and Baillie, of 
Glasgow, and Samuel Rutherford, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in St. Andrews, as 
engaged in supporting so bad a cause, 
The former, throughout his ‘ Dissua- 
sive,’ discovers how determined a foe he 
was to what he calls a ‘monstrous im- 
agination.” The latter wrote a quarto 
volume of four hundred pages ‘ayainst 
pretended liberty of conscience’! It 
was the Trojan horse whose bowels 
were full of warlike sectaries, and weap- 
ons of destruction. Like the fabled 
box of Pandora, it had only to be open- 
ed to let Joose upon the world all the 
ills which ever afflicted our race. It 
was the Diana, before whose shrine the 
motley groups of Dissenters from Pres. 
bytery were represented as making their 
devontest prostrations. That I do not 
caricature the persons of whom I am 
speaking, let the following specimen 
from Edwards’s Gangrena show :— 


“¢ A toleration is the grand design of 
the devil—his masterpiece, and chief 


engine he works by at this time, to up- 
hold his tottering kingdom. It is the 

most compendious, ready, sure way to 
destroy all religion, lay all waste, and 
bring in all evil. It is a most trans- 
cendent, catholic, and fundamental evil 
for this kingdom of any that can be 
imagined. As original sin is the most 
fundamental sin, having the seed and 
spawn of all in it ;soa toleration hath all 
errors in it, and all evils. It is against 
the whole stream and current of Scrip- 
ture both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; both in matters of faith and man- 
ners; both general and particular com- 
mands. It overthrows all relations, po- 
litical, ecclesiastical, and economical. 


And whereas other evils, whether of 


judgment or practice, be but against 
some one or two places of scripture or 
relation, thisis against all—this is the 
Abaddon, Apollyon, the destroyer of all 
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religion, the abomination of desolation 
and astonishment,! the liberty of perdi- 
tion, and, therefore, the devil follows it 
night and day ; working mightily in ma- 
ny by writing books for it, and other 
ways ;—all the devils in hell, and their 
instruments being at work to promote a 
toleration.’” pp. 42, 43. 


Nor was this spirit confined to a 
few troublesome individuals: it was 
the prevailing sentiment of the whole 
Presbyterian party. This party, in 
the Westminster Assembly, not on- 
ly defeated the attempt recommend- 
ed by the Committee of Parliament 
to promote a union, if possible, with 
the Independents, but even refused 
to tolerate their worship. When 
they found that the English Com- 
mons would not support their vio- 
lent demands to suppress all other 
sects, they brought forward their 
Scottish neighbours to demand that 
their advice should be complied with, 
and to publish a declaration against 
toleration. The whole body of the 
London ministers addressed a letter 
to the Assembly, solemnly declaring 
how much they “ detest and abhor 
the much-endeavoured toleration.” 
The “ jus divinum of church gov- 
ernment,” published by the same 
body, argues for “‘ a compulsive, co- 
active, punitive, corrective, power 
to the civil magistrate, in matters of 
religion.” Various provincial as- 
semblies set forth declarations equal- 
ly strong. One paper in particular, 
issued by no less than eighty-four 
ministers of Lancashire, and entitled 
“The harmonious Consent of the 
Lancashire Ministers with their 
Brethren in London,” affirms that 
“a toleration would be the putting a 
sword in a madman’s hand ; a cup 
of poison into the hand of a child; 
a letting loose of madmen with fire- 
brands in their hands $ and appoint- 
ing a city of refuge in men’s con- 
sciences for the devil to fly to; a 
laying of a stumbling-block before 
the blind ; a proclaiming liberty to 
the wolves to come into Christ’s fold 
to prey upon the lambs: neither 
would it be to provide for tender 
consciences, but to take away all 
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conscience.”’ Alas, what ample rea- 
son have Christians, of every nam¢ 
and nation, to mourn over the sins 
and follies which have, in all ages, 
deformed the common cause of our 
holy faith, and given occasion to 
those who sought occasion to blas- 
pheme! Instead, then, of vehement- 
ly recriminating upon each other, 
ought we not rather each to weep 
for ourselves, and to endeavour to 
promote the advancement of that 
blessed period, when sectarianism 
and party spirit shall be known no 
more? Mr. Owen, in a tract pub- 
lished about this time, strongly com- 
plains of the injurious effects which 
had ensued from this mutual exas- 
peration among persons professing 
to be servants of the same Divine 
Master. ‘ Our little differences,” 
he says, “ may be met at every stall, 
and in too many pulpits, swelled, by 
unbefitting expressions, to such a 
formidable bulk that poor creatures 
are startled at their horrid looks 
and appearance ; while our own per- 
suasions are set out in silken words 
and gorgeous apparel, as if we sent 
them into the world a-wooing.— 
Hence, whatever it is, it must be 
temple--building,----God’s | govern- 
ment, Christ’s sceptre, throne, king- 
dom,-——the only way—that, for want 
of which, errors, heresies, sins, spring 
among us; plagues, judgments, pun- 
ishments, come upon us. Such biy 
words as these have made us be- 
lieve, that we are mortal adversa- 
ries; that one kingdom, communion, 
heaven, cannot hold us.” 

The fame of Mr. Owen had by 
this time begun to extend itself; and 
he was, in consequence, summoned 
to preach before the Long Parlia- 
ment on one of their monthly fasts, 
in the year 1646. This sermon was 
afterwards published, with a Latin 
dedication to the Parliament, and 
tended to increase his celebrity. 

On the death of the deprived min- 
ister of Fordham, Mr. Owen, his 
imposed locum tenens, lost the pre- 
ferment by the presentation of a new 
incumbent. He did not, however, 
remain unemployed, being immedi- 
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ately presented by the Earl of War- 
wick to the parish of Coggeshall, a 
market town in Essex, at the earn- 
est solicitation of the inhabitants. 
Here Mr. Owen began to act asa reg- 
ular Congregationalist, by modelling 
his church upon the principles of In- 
dependency. We cannot compre- 
hend the consistency of a minister’s 
accepting the cure of a whole parish, 
as part of a national system of eccle- 
siastical administration, and then 
forming out of it an isolated, inde- 
pendent congregation ; but such an- 
omalies were common enough in 
those unsettled days, when every 
man seems to have done what ap- 
peared right in his own eyes, with- 
out acknowledging any earthly con- 
troul. With this select community, 
Owen remained united by pastoral 
ties, till he vacated his post to follow 
Cromwell, as his chaplain, to Ire- 
land. 

During this period of his life, his 
pen did not remain unemployed. 
In addition to his “ Duties of Pas- 
tors and People” and his “ Two 
Catechisms” published for the in- 
struction of his flock while at Ford- 
ham, and his Parliamentary =. 
before mentioned, he published, 
1647, while at Coggeshall, his * Es. 
chol, or Rules of ‘Direction for the 
Walking of Saints in Fellowship,” 
and the next year, at the same place, 
his “* Salus Electorum Sangius Jesu ; 
or, the death of Death in the death 
of Christ.” This last work is devo- 
ted to an examination of the nature 
and extent of the atonement. We 
cannot but think that the old schol- 
astic fashion, not yet wholly explo- 
ded, of theological philosophizing 
upon subjects of this nature, has 
been productive of much injury to 
the church of Christ. After writing 
folio upon folio of plausible discus- 
sion, the point must still be ultimate- 
ly settled by a simple appeal to the 
plain text of Scripture. What God 


ought to do, what his justice imper- 
atively requires, what his mercy may 
prompt him to do; in short, all ab- 
stract @ priori arguments, founded 
apon our imperfect view of his in- 
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comprehensible essence, must neces. 
sarily be points of mere speculation. 
It is observable, however, how com- 
pletely the most deliberate syste. 
matists on either side, with few ex. 
ceptions, are constrained to coincide 
in practice, and to bend their theory 
to the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, and the actual exigencies oj 
mankind. Dr. Owen, for example, 
while he zealously maintains the 
doctrine of personal election, and 
the limited extent of the application 
of the atonement of Christ, yet con- 
tends that the Gospel ought to be 
preached to all men ; “ because,” 
says he, “there is enough in the re- 
medy it brings to light, to heal all 
their diseases, to deliver them from 
all their evils: if there were a thou- 
sand worlds, the Gospel might on 
this ground be preached to them all, 
if so be they will only believe in 
him, which is the only way to draw 
refreshment from this fountain of 
salvation.” ‘The Synod of Dort it- 
selflikewise maintains, that “ Christ’s 
satisfaction is of infinite value and 
price, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of all the world. But 
the declaration of the Gospel is, 
that whosoever believeth in Christ 
crucified shall not perish, but have 
eternal life. Which declaration 
ought promiscuously and indiscri- 
minately to be announced to all men 
to whom God, of his good pleasure, 
sends the Gospel, and is to be receiv- 
ed by faith and repentance. That 
many who are invited by the Gospel 
do neither repent nor believe, but 
perish in infidelity, arises from no de- 
fect or insufficiency in the oblation o! 
Christ on the cross, but is entirely 
their own fault.” The Church o: 
England, viewing the subject, as we 
think, quite scripturally, maintains. 
that Christ offered “a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world ;” but we would not withhold 
the right hand of charity or of fel- 
lowship from those who, though on 
different grounds, come, like Owen 
and the Synod of Dort, to the sam: 
practical conclusions respecting th: 
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yniversal publication and invitation 
of the Gospel. We, however, do 
most sincerely dissent, and we most 
bitterly mourn, when theologists 
suffer their speculations respecting 
the supposed “ intention and will ot 
God” to interfere with the plain 
positive duties of Christianity ; when 
they will not invite sinners to re- 
pent and believe the Gospel; when 
they reprobate missionary exertions, 
and seem afraid Jest the mercies of 
God should be over all his works. 
The Scriptures are abundantly plain 
to act upon, but will not bend to our 
imperfect theoretical systems. Dis- 
putants of every party should take 
heed that they draw not unscriptur- 
al inferences even from scriptural 
premises ; and that they strain not 
the general truths and analogies of 
the Bible, by undue comments and 
inductions. This was one of Dr. 
Owen’s great faults as a theologian, 
or rather it was the general fault of 
the theologians of his age. Mr. 
Orme, though he agrees with Owen 
generally on the subject of Calvin- 
ism, justly admits, that, in the work 
which has drawn from us these re- 
marks, 


“there is too much minute reasoning 
on the debtor and creditor hypothesis ; 
forgetting that, if sin is a debt, itis a 
moral debt, which cannot be discharged 
by a payment in kind, but which may 
be compensated in another way, deeim- 
ed suitable and satisfactory by the of- 
fended party. The atonement of Christ 
is a glorious expedient devised by infi- 
nite wisdom and mercy, to remedy the 
disorders that have taken place in God’s 
moral government, and to justify his 
ways to men; to open the channel of 
mercy, and to maintain the honours of 
justice; to magnify the Lawgiver, and 
to glorify the Saviour.” pp. 80, 21. 


During his residence at Cog- 
geshall, Mr. Owen became inti- 
mately acquainted with Lord Fautr- 
jax, who had chosen that place for 
his head-quarters, while besieging 
Colchester. Owen, in consequence, 
preached and published two ser- 
mons ; one to the army, onthe day 
of thanksgiving for the surrender of 
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that town,—and the other to the par- 
liamentary committee who had been 
imprisoned, and were liberated by 
that event. In these sermons, 
though a minister of the prince of 
Peace, he did not hesitate to stir 
up his hearers to a vehement mar- 
tial spirit, in defence of the cause 
in which they had engaged; mix- 
ing up with his harangue, and ap- 
plying tothe events of the day, the 
strong language and images of Scrip- 
ture, in a manner, in our judgment, 
rash, enthusiastic, unjustifiable, and 
sometimes almost amounting to 
parody. Dr. Kenney, we _ re- 
member, in his “ Principles and 
Practices of pretended Reformers,” 
quoted with reprehension, or more 
probably, re-quoted from L’Es- 
trange, who had quoted it long before 
him, the celebrated passage from one 
of these sermons: “ Where is the 
God of Marstone Moor, and the 
God of Naseby ! is an acceptable 
expostulation in a gloomy day. Oh ! 
what a catalogue of mercies hath 
this nation to plead in a time ot 
trouble! God came from Naseby, 
and the Holy One from the west! 
His glory covered the heavens, and 
the earth was full of his praise. He 
went forth in the north, and in the 
east he did not withold his hand. 
The poor town wherein I live is 
more enriched with a store of mer- 
cies in a tew months, than with a 
fulltrade of many years,” &c. Mr. 
Orme defends Owen from a charge 
brought against him, in consequence 
of this passage, that he was one of 
those fanatics of his day who consi- 
dered success an evidence of Divine 
approkation ; and he certainly proves. 
from Owen’s own reply to. this 
charge, that he believed nothing o 
the kind. Owen states expressly, 
in his * Reflections on a Slanderous 
Libel,” that * the rule of the good- 
vess of any public cause is the eter- 
nal law of reason [we should rather 
say of God] with the just legal 
rights and interests of men ;” add- 
ing what appears to us periectls 
just, that “when a cause on these 
grounds is so indeed, or is really 
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judged such by them that are en- 
gaged in it, not to take notice of the 
providence of God in prospering 
men in the pursuit of it, is to exclude 
all thoughts of him and his provi- 
dence from having any concern in 
the government of the world.” — Still, 
there is always much caution and 
sebriety to be observed in those 
applications of Scripture which 
identify our own cause with the 
cause of God, and our enemies with 
his ; and we heartily wish that all 
makers of state prayers, and preach- 
ers of state sermons, Episcopalians 
as well as Puritans, Protestants as 
well as Papists, had always observed 
this admonition. 

The popularity of Dr. Owen 
among his party was by this time 
so great, that he was directed to 
preach before Parliament, on the 
31st of January, 1649, being the 
day after the decapitation of the 
king. We have been unwilling to 
speak severely of a man, so justly on 
many accounts to be respected as 
Dr. Owen ; but we cannot but ex- 
press our conviction, notwithstand- 
ing all the pleas which may be urged 
in palliation of his political conduct, 
that it was by no means to his credit 
that he was selected by the Re- 
gicides to preach on such an occa- 
sion, and still less so that he received 
public thanks, and an imprimatur 
tor his performance ; acircumstance 
which Mr. Orme does not seem te 
have recollected,—for the general 
impression conveyed by his state- 
ments is, that the sermon was cal- 
culated to disappoint, and not to 
gratify the democratical — party. 
Though not barbarously ,violent, 
like the tirades of the fanatical 
Hugh Peters, it was certainly fa- 
vourable to the atrocious doctrine 
of king-killing. ‘The very title of 
the discourse, * Righteous Zeal en- 
couraged by Divine Protection,” is 


sufficient to shew its tendency. Still, 
as might be expected from the man, 
it contains many seasonable admo- 
nitions and reprvofs to his hearers, 
whom he takes care particularly to 
warn agajnst ** oppression, self-seek- 
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ing, and contrivances, ior persecy. 
tion.” 

About this time, Owen became 
intimately acquainted with Olive, 
Cromwell, and accompanied him, as 
his chaplain, in his military expedi. 
tion to Ireland. The character of 
Cromwell’s army is thus described :— 


“He sailed with the army, which 
consisted of fourteen thousand men, 
from Milford Haven, about the middle 
of August. Previously to its embarka 
tion, a day of fasting and prayer was ob. 
served; in which, after three minister. 
had prayed, of whom Owen, probably, 
was one, Cromwell himself, and Colo 
nels Gough and Harrison, expounded 
some parts of Scripture very suitably to 
the occasion. The influence of thes 
exercises, and such conduct on the part 
of its commanders, must have produced 
a very powerful effect on a body so 
constituted as was the army of the Com. 
monwealth. It was under a severe dis- 
cipline ; not an oath was to be heard 
throughout the whole camp; but the 
soldiers spent their leisure hours in 
reading their Bibles, in singing Psalms, 
and religions conferences. Nor are we 
dependent entirely on the testimony of 
friends for this view of the Parliamenta- 
ry troops. ‘I observed,’ says Chilling- 
worth, ‘a great deal of piety in the 
commanders and soldiers of the Parlia- 
ment’s army ; [ confess their discourse 
and behaviour do speak them Christians; 
but I can find little of God or godliness 
inourmen. They will not seek God 
while they are in their bravery, nor trust 
him when they are in distress: I have 
much ado to bring them on their knees, 
to eall upon God, or to resign them- 
selves up to him when they go upon any 
desperate service, or are Cast into any 
perplexed condition. ‘The testimony ot 
Lord Clarendon, comparing the two 
armies, is much to the same purport. 
‘The royal army,’ he says, ¢ was a disso- 
lute, undisciplined, wicked, beaten ar- 
my; whose horse their friends feared 
and their enemies laughed at; being 
terrible only in plunder, and resolute in 
running away.’ The other forces he 
elsewhere describes as ‘an army to 
which victory is entailed, and which, 
humanly speaking, could hardly fail ot 
conquest, whithersoever it should be 
led—an army, whose sobriety and man- 
ners, Whose courage and success, made 
it famous and terrible over the world: 
which lived like good husbandmen ib 
the country, and good citizens in the 
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city.” Such was the army commanded 
py Cromwell, which gained all his bat- 
ies, and to which, for a time, Owen 
was attached as one of the chaplains.” 
yp. 116, 117. 


While in Dublin, Owen com- 
menced his controversy with Baxter 
on the subject of Redemption ; a 
controversy which was followed up 
by a series of collision, which ended 
only with the death of both of the 
parties. Our limits oblige us to 
pass by the whole of these trans- 
actions : but our readers will lose 
little by our silence ; for, as Owen 
himself admitted on one occasion, 
their contention was often more 
about ** expressions than opinions.” 
Mr. Orme justly remarks of one of 
these knotty nothings,— 


“A prolix contention whether the 
death of Christ was solutio ejusdem, or 
only lantundem ; that is, whether it was 
a payment of the very thing which, by 
law, we ought to have paid, or of some- 
thing held by God to be equivalent, does 
not promise much profit or gratification 
to the mind ; especially as a nman’s views 
of the atonement, as the alone ground 
if acceptance, are not likely to be much 
iffected whichever of the sides he em- 
braces. Yet this seems to be the turn- 
ing point of the present debate between 
Owen and Baxter.” p. 121. 


Our readers will be more interest- 
ed in learning that, in a fast ser- 
mon preached in February 1650, 
Owen endeavoured to awaken the 
attention of Parliament and_ the 
country to the religious destitution 
of unhappy Ireland. He urges 
Parliament not to rest satisfied with 
the subjugation of that island, but 
to appoint a Committee to ascertain 
its necessities, religious and civil, 
and to endeaver to redress its griev- 
ances.— 


“<«T would,’ says he, ‘there were, for 
the present, one Gospel preacher for 
every walled town in the English pos- 
session in Ireland. The land mourn- 
eth, and the people perish for want of 
knowledge: many run to and fro, but 
itis upon other designs: knowledge is 


not increased.—They are sensible of 


their wants, and cry out for supply. The 
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tears and cries of the inhabitants ot 
Dublin after the manifestation of Christ, 
are ever in my view. If they were in 
the dark, and loved to have it so, it 
might, in some respects, close the door 
upon the bowels of our compassion ; 
but they cry out of their darkness, and 
are ready to follow any one whatever 
who has a candle. If their being with- 
out the Gospel move not our hearts, it 
is hoped their importunate cries will 
disquiet our rest, and extort help as a 
beggar doth alms.’” p. 122. 


Would that there were nothing 
in this description, except the reli- 
gious appetite of the people, to re- 
mind us of modern times! Would 
that the necessities so bitterly com- 
plained of did net still exist! It 
is little, it is comparatively nothing, 
to say that we have a regular estab- 
lished church in Ireland, and that 
all who will may receive Protestant 
instruction. ‘The state of the coun- 
try requires far more than this: the 
church must not passively wait for 
the people ; it must operate active- 
ly among them, and upon them ; 
it must devise and execute plans ot 
patient self-denying utility ; its min- 
isters, to become truly efficient, 
themselves not as of- 


must view 
ficial functionaries, ready to dis- 
charge certain stipulated duties, 


but as missionaries eager “to spend 
and be spent” in the service of 
their Saviour, and for the welfare 
of their nominal charge, however 
little their services may be valued, 
and even should they be requited 
with every species of contempt and 
opposition. They must submit to 
be misunderstood, and perhaps re- 
viled ; they must be willing to bear 
withthe ignorance and the preju- 
dices of their misguided’flocks ; and 
to become “all things to all men, 
if by any means they may save 
some.” This is indeed a very dif- 
ferent condition of life to that of 
the quiet discharge of pastoral la- 
bours in a parish where such ser- 
vices are appreciated, and the min- 
ister of them is beloved ; but it is 
what the necessities of Ireland re- 
quire, and without it the whole ma- 
chinery of a public ecclesiastical 
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establishment will be but a body 
destitute of a soul. The organiza- 
tion may be regular, but vitality 
and action will be wanting. It has 
been too much the habit of the 
Irish clergy, for centuries past, to 
view their Roman-Catholic parish- 
ioners, as placed wholly beyond the 
reach of their pastoral exertions. 
If the people paid their tithes, and 
the incumbent bore lightly upon 
them, and did not thwart their pre- 
judices, each party was considered 
as discharging its duty to the other. 
But, in the present state of public 
information and right feeling, such 
a baneful compact can be no longer 
tolerated. The practical language 
of our Irish clergy to their parish- 
ioners must be, * I seek not yours, 
but you; I will reside among you, 
and fer you; I will administer to 
your temporal necessities ; I will 
instruct you and your children so 
faras I can meet your views, and 
gain your confidence; I will be 
your friend and patron, if you will 
not allow me to be your pastor; I 
will advise with you and assist you 
in all your difficulties ; I will en- 
deavour to shew you what is my 
faith by my works ; ard I will in- 
troduce among you so far as you 
will permit me, that inspired volume 
which is, or ought to be, the com- 
mon standard of our belief, and 
which is able to make you wise unto 
salvation, through faith that is 
in Christ Jesus.” Such a spirit, 
followed up by a_ corresponding 
course of practice, would do far 
more to conciliate, and eventually 
to convert, the bigotted, but not 
insensible, ‘Irish, than whole libra- 
ries of controversy, or ten thousand 
sermons and disputations upon the 
litigated articles of our respective 
creeds. It isto little purpose that 
we commence an attack, whether 
upon Jews, or Papist, or Pagans, 
by fulminating against their errors, 
if we do not endeavour, by the 
blessing of God, to cpen_ their 
minds to a cordial reception of 
truth. Refute a Jew, for instance, 
it an argument on Daniel’s wecks. 


{ De. 


and he may be silenced, but he 
will not be convinced; or, even jj 
convinced, he is not a step neare; 
the kingdom of heaven for his re. 
luctant acknowledgment. But once 
lead him to repentance, and remors: 
for his sins ; convince him of his 
need of a Saviour; exhibit to him 
the infinite mercies of God _ in 
Christ; warm his heart by a display 
of the blessedness of true religion, its 
consolations on earth, and its promises 
for eternity : and he will then be 
no unwilling auditor, while you tes- 
tifyto him of that Divine Messial, 
of whom Moses and the Prophets 
did speak. The jailor at Philippi, 
so long as his heart was untouched, 
would have scorned to yield his 
heathen prepossessions to the mos 
elaborate arguments of his Chris- 
tian prisoners ; but when once con. 
strained to exclaim, “* What mus’ 
I do to be saved ©” he gladly em- 
braced the message of mercy, which: 
said, * Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
The self-tormenting Hindoo devo- 
tee, measuring his wearisome _pil- 
grimage with spikes in his sandals, 
would have escaped proud and self 
satisfied, from the keenest invectives 
against ‘his superstition ; but he 
could not stand before the mildei 
weapons of Christian warfare, when 
the apostolic Swartz pointed to the 
only sacrifice for human transgres- 
sion, and affectionately announced 
to him, that “ the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” And 
thus must the Irish peasantry be 
subdued to the obedience of “ the 
truth as itis in Jesus.” In vain shal! 
we merely descant upon the ab- 
surdity of their superstitions, or 
attempt to dragoon them into good 
morals, good politics, or a sound 
religious creed. So long as they 
fancy themselves despised or perse- 
cuted, they will naturally resist the 
influence which they think oppresses 
them; but when has it ever been 
found that they could not be soften- 
ed by gentler arts ? when have they 
refused to be conciliated by th: 
voice of affection? or when bav 
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well conducted scriptural schools, 
and other instruments of ameliora- 
tion, been lost upon them ° 

From Ireland, Owen followed the 
Protector to Scotland, whither the 
Commonwealth forces had repaired. 
The occasion of their invasion of 
that country, as specified in the De- 
claration published by Cromwell's 
Parliament, was, that the Scots were 
enemies to the commonwealth gov- 
ernment; and were plotting to 
march into England to avenge the 
quarrel of the Covenant, and the ex- 
ecution of the king; and to enthrone 
Charles Stuart, whom they had al- 
ready proclaimed monarch of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Cromwell also 
published, in the name of the army, 
a separate Declaration, addressed 
“ To all that are Saints and Partak- 
ers of the Faith of God’s-Elect in 
Scotland ;” in which he replied to 
the charges of heresy and blasphemy 
alleged against the republican forces, 
and urged various reasons for the 
execution of the king, the exclusion 
of his family from the throne, the 
erection of a Commonwealth, and 
the rejection of Presbyterian church 
government. It certainly was not 
to Owen’s honour to be an agent in 
these turbulent scenes : but his mo- 
tives seem to have satisfied his own 
conscience; for he says, in the dedi- 
cation to one of his sermons preached 
in Scotland, dated Nov. 26, 1650, 
that “ it was with thoughts of peace 
le embraced his call to this place in 
time of war,” and that his chief de- 
sign in complying with this ‘ call” 
was “ to pour out a savour of the 
Gospel on the sons of peace in Scot- 
land; that he hoped this had been 
manifested in the consciences of all 
with whom he had to do in the work 
uf the ministry; and that, though 
some were so seasoned with the 
leaven of contention about carnal 
things, as to disrelish the weightier 
things of the Gospel, yet the great 
owner of the vineyard had not left 
him without a comfortable assurance, 
that his labour in the Lord had not 
been in vain.”” Owen doubtless was 


_not a man. fikely to labour any 
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where wholly without effect; but 
lis influence in Scotland certainly 
was not great; and, indeed, the 
Scots in general, were so strongly 
oppesed to the proceedings of 
Cromwell’s party, and their pastors 
in particular were such determined 
enemies to the form of church poli- 
ty which Owen had now espoused, 
that nothing short of a_ miracle 
would have rendered his labours 
acceptable among them. Congre- 
gationalism and “Democracy were 
scarcely less odious in their sight 
than Prelacy itself. The ten years 
preceding the English invasion have 
been considered the golden age 
of Presbyterian discipline in Scot- 
land ; but Cromwell fettered its 
influence, and prohibited the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, on 
account of the political character of 
that body. Ile, however allowed 
liberty of conscience to its profes- 
sors* ; and the conduct of his 
preachers, his army, and his civil 
functionaries, mixed as it might be, 
and was, with hypocrisy and fana- 
ticism, was certainly not such as to 
discourage an attentiun to religious 
observances among their Northern 
neighbours. We shall leave Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians to con- 
tinue to debate, if they think 

worth their while, as to what de- 
gree of religious benefit or injury 
resulted to religion in Scotland, in 
consequnce of Cromwell’s —inva- 
sion. We cannot, however, but 
think that the Usurper and his army 
have had somewhat hard measure 
dealt out to them in this respect. 
Bishop Burnet’s personal testimony, 
respecting the good conduct of three 
of Cromwell’s regiments stationed 


* In admiiting here, and in a former page, 
the tolerating spirit of the Independents, i: 
must be remembered that we speak only 
comparatively. The real basis of toleration 
was almost as little known to them as to 
other sects. They limited their toleratios 
to those who agreed in what they considered 
“ the fundamentals of Christianity ;"’ but, as 
Neal somewhere remarks, “ they were in 
consequence sad/y entangled, when they came 
to enumerate these fundamentals.” No tol- 
eration was allowed to Papists, Prelatists, 
Deists, Socinians, Ariaus, Quakers, Aotino- 
iniang, and some other sect 
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at Aberdeen is well known. “There 
was,” says he, “an order and dis- 
cipline, and a face of gravity and 
piety among them, that amazed all 
people. Most of them were Inde- 
pendents and Anabaptists: they 
were all gifted men, and preached 
as they were moved. But they 
never disturbed the public assem- 
blies in the churches but once. 
They came and reproached the 
preachers for laying things to their 
charge that were false. I was then 
present; the debate grew very 
fierce; at last they drew their 
swords; but there was no hurt 
done: yet Cromwell displaced the 
governor for not punishing this.” 
Kirkton, himself a Scotchman, and 
a Presbyterian, is adduced by Mr. 
Orme, as attesting in his History of 
the Church of Scotland, that though 


‘errors in some places infected some 
few ; yet were all these Josses inconsid- 
erable in regard of the great success the 
word preached had in sanctifying the 
people of the nation. nd I verily be- 
lieve that there were more souls converted 
to Christ in that short period of time, 
than in any season since the Reforma- 
tion, though of triple tts duration. 
Nor was there ever greater purity and 
plenty of the means of grace than was 
in their time. Ministers were painful, 
people were diligent ; and if a man had 
seen one of their solemn communions, 
where many congregations met in great 
multitudes, (some dozen of ministers 
used to preach, and the people continu- 
ed as it were in a kind of trance, so se- 
rious were they in spiritual exercises,) 
for three days at least, he would have 
thought it a solemnity unknown to the 
rest of the world. At the king’s re- 
turn every parish had a minister, every 
village had a school, every family almost 
had a Bible, yea, in most of the coun- 
try, all the children could read the 
Scriptures, and were provided with Bi- 
bles, either by their parents or their 
ministers.” p. 132. 


This extension of religion was, 
however, the work of the Presby- 
terians, the regular and _ indefatig- 
able ministers of the country ; but 
it certainly serves to shew that 
though Cromwell interfered with 
some of their ecclesiastical privileges, 


[Dec. 


he did not impede their pastoral ef- 
ficiency. We fear that under cay. 
alier influence the result would have 
been very different. 

Owen continued with the army 
in Scotland till 1051 ; in the Spring 
of which year he was nominated by 
the House of Commons to the 
Deanery of Christ-church in Oxford. 
in the room of Dr. Reynolds, whi 
having been appointed by the Pres- 
byterians while they were in power, 
was now ejected to make room for 
an Independent. Mr. Orme seems 
somewhat puzzled to reconcile the 
consistency of this appointment on 
the wholesome principles of Inde- 
pendency ; but he masters the ob- 
jection by stating, that though the 
emoluments of the office were retain- 
ed, “ its ecclesiastical functions and 
connexion with the church must have 
been suspended.” To abate the 
work and retain the revenues, cer- 
tainly does not savour of that selt- 


denying spirit which the partizans of 


Cromwell were so forward to as- 
sume ; but, if the office was not di- 
vided, how is Owen to be acquitted 
of the high misdemeanour of accept- 
ing himself one of those anti-Chris- 
tion papistical dignities which he 
had been so forward to censure in 
others ? In justice, however, to the 
accused parties, we will add, that the 
Deanery of Christ-church is an office 
sui generis, and admits of the acad- 
emical functions attached to it being 
separated from its ecclesiastical 
duties; so that Owen might earn 
his emoluments and find full oecu- 
pation for his time, without any im- 
peachment of his Congregational! 
consistency. 

We are now arrived at the busi- 
est period of Owen’s lite, but can 
touch upon it only very cursorily. 
Cromwell being chosen Chancello: 
of Oxford in 1651, nominated him 
next year as his Vice-chancellor ; 
to which office he was chosen, agains‘ 
his own consent, by the unanimous 
suffrages of the University, and was 
shortly after presented with his 
Doctor’s degree. He seems to have 
spent much of his time in London 
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on public business, preaching be- 
fore the legislature, attending con- 
ferences, and for a short time sitting 
in the new House of Commons that 
was elected in 1654, after the disso- 
lution of the Long Parliament. 
Being, however, a minister the Com- 
mittee of Privileges decided that he 
was not eligible to that office, and he 
was accordingly dismissed. He 
seems to have been fully aware of 
his ineligibility from the first, but 
also to have been so desirous, for 
whatever reason, of obtaining the 
office, that he was willing to trust 
i9 the chance of keeping it. He 
was appointed in 1654,one of the cel- 
ebrated Government board of *Try- 
ers, consisting of Independents,Pres- 
byterians, and Baptists,tothe number 

of thirty-eight, whose office was to 
make a general visitation of the cler- 
ey; toenquire into the graceof God 
in them ; their holy and unblameable 
conversation ; also their knowledge 
utterance, and fitness to preach the 
Gospel;” and to eject all ~hom they 
considered incompetent td their func- 
tions. The conduct of some of these 
Commissioners was, as might be ex- 
pected, nota little rash, dogmatical, 
and overbearing. Among other per- 
sons brought before them was the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Pococke, professor of 
Arabic in the university of Oxford. 
Dr. Owen’s conduct on this occasion 
was highly honourable to himself, 
but does not speak so well for some 
of his colleagues. Mr. Orme relates 
it as follows. 


“ Owen’s views of the conduct of 
these Commissioners will appear from 
an extract of a letter to Secretary Thur- 
loe. * There are in Berkshire some few 
men of mean quality and condition, 
rash, heady, enemies of tythes, who are 
the Commissioners for the ejecting of 
ministers. They alone sit and act, and 
are, at this time, casting out, on slight 
pretences, very worthy men; one espe- 
cially they intend to eject next week, 
whose name is Pococke, a man of as 
unblameable a conversation as any that 
I know living ; of repute for learning 
throughout the world, being the Profes- 
sor of Arabic in our university. So 
that they do exceedingly exasperate all 
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men, and provoke them to the height. 
If any thing could be done to cause 
them to suspend acting till this storm 
be over (Penruddock’s rising,) I cannot 
but think it would be good service to 
his Highness and the Commonwealth.’ 

Not satisfied with writing to Thurloe, 
accompanied by Doctors Ward, Wil- 
kins, and Wallis, he repaired to the spot 
where the Commissioners met, where 
they all laboured with much earnest- 
ness to convince them of the strange ab 

surdity of their conduct. Dr. Owen, 
in particular, with some warmth, en- 
deavoured to make them sensible of the 
infinite contempt and reproach which 
would certainly fall upon them, when it 
should be said that they had turned out 
aman for insufficiency, whom all tv 
learned, not of Kngland only, but of all 
Ewope, so justly admired for his vast 
knowledge and extraordinary accoim- 
plishments. And being himself one ot 
the Commissioners appomted by the 
Act, he added, that he was now come to 
deliver himself as well as he could, from 
a share in such disgrace, by protesting 

against a proceeding so strangely foolish; 
and unjust. The Commissioners, be- 

ing very much mortified at the remon- 
strances of so many eminent men, espe- 
cially of Dr. Owen, in whom they had a 
particular confidence, thought it best to 
put an end to the matter, and discha 

ged Pococke from farther attendaneec.’ 
pp. lod, Loo. 


Good and evil, wisdom and folly, 
religion and hypoc risy were singu- 
larly blended in all these proceed- 
ings. We have seen Dr. Owen’s 
own confession, respecting some at 
least of his official brethren: they 
were “men of mean quality and 
condition, rash, heady, and enemies 
of tythes ;” yet what, on the other 
hand, says Baxter, who was neither 
one of the body nor friendly to their 


measures ? 


“They saved many a congregauon 
from ignorant, ungodly, drunken teach- 
ers ;—that sort of men that intended no 
more in the ministry than to say a ser- 
mon, as readers say their common pray- 
ers, and so patch a few good words to- 
gether to talk the people asleep on Sun- 
day; and all the rest of the week go 
with them to the ale-house, and harden 
them in their sin;—and that sort of 
ministers, that either preached agains! 
a holy life, or preached as men that 
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never were acquainted with it:—all 
those who used the ministry as a com- 
mon trade to live by, and were never 
likely to convert a soul :—all these they 
usually rejected, and in their stead ad- 
mitted avy that were able, serious 
preachers, and lived a godly life, of 
what tolerable opinion soever they 
were. So that though many of them 
were somewhat partial to the Indepen- 
dents, Separatists, Fifth Monarchy 
Men, and Anabaptists, aud against the 
Prelatists and Arminians; yet, so great 
was the benefit above the hurt which 
they brought to the church, that many 
thousands of souls blessed God for the 
faithfu) ministers whom they let in, and 
grieved when the Prelatists afterwards 
turned them out again. (Sylvester's 
Baxter, Part I. p.72.)”  p. 156. 


We next find Dr. Owen warmly 
engaged in raising troops to repel 
the royalist rising in the West of 
England. “TI have raised,” he says, 
“in Oxford, and have now well 
settled, a troop of sixty horse, be- 
sides their officers ;* and so eager 
was he inthe business, that lhe re- 
quests “a blank commission or two 


for horse,” to perform the like ser- 


vice in Berkshire. Whatever he 
might consider to be his duty as 
Vice-chancellor of Oxford, in the 
sphere of his civil authority, his 
sacred function would well have ex- 
cused his gratuitous intermeddling 
beyond it, both in Berkshire and 
other places. 

Dr. Owen retained his Vice-chan- 
cellorship during the whole Chan- 
cellorship of Cromwell ; but Richard 
Cromwell, who succeeded his fa- 
ther in that office, on Oliver's re- 
signation, dismissed him, at the 
instigation, it is conjectured, of the 
Protector, whose admission to regal 
dignity Owen is related to have 
‘opposed. He had been Vice-chan- 
cellor five years, and retained his 
Deanery during nine. 

We shall give a few passages from 
our author, relative to the situation 
of the university, at the time when 
Dr. Owen became Vice-chancellor, 
and his conduct in the discharge of 
that office. The singularity of the 
phenomenon of a Puritan Dean of 


[Dxc. 


Christ-church, and Vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, may well excuse our 
dwelling a little longer on the 
subject for the information of our 
readers. 


“This celebrated seat of learning 
had been in most deplorable circumstan- 
ces during the civil wars. ‘The colleges 
and halls had gone to ruin; five of them 
were perfectly. deserted : some of them 
were converted into magazines, and 
the rest were in a most shattered state ; 
while the chambers were filled with offi. 
cers, and soldiers, or let out to towns- 
men. There was little or no education 
of youth ; poverty, desolation, and plun- 
der, the sad effects of war, were to be 
seen in every corner: the bursaries were 
emptied of the public money, the plate 
melted down for the king’ $ service, and 
the colleges involved in debts which 
they were “not able to discharge. Such 
was the wretched state of the universi- 
ty, when Oxfard fell into the hands of 
the Parliament in 1646. It was not till 
after a most determined struggle of two 
vears from its being subdued, ~ that the 
headsof houses who had espoused the 
royal cause, allowed the Presbyterian 
clergy, appointed to fill their places, to 
obtain possession of them. It may ea- 
sily be supposed, that, during this vio- 
lent contest, little attention would be 
paid by either party to the interests of 
the university, or the promotion of 
learning. When the Presbyterians did 
obtain the superiority, from the extreme 
confusion in whieh they found every 
thing, and the excited state of the pub- 
lic mind, a long time must have elap- 
sed before they could bring matters 
even to a train of order and manage- 
inent.” pp. 167, 168. 

“ Such was the unsettled state of Ox- 
ford, when Owen was appointed to fill 
the office of Vice-chancellor. The 
chairs were chiefly occupied by those 
who were secretly attached to royalty 
and Episcopacy, or by Presbyterians, 
whose aversion to Independents was not 
less inveterate ; but who submitted 
from one motive or another, to the suc- 
cessive changes of that fluctuating pe- 
riod. A few Independents were put 
in, at the expense of Presbyterian ex- 
clusions, which could not fail to excite 
the bitterest enmity. We may, there- 
fore, give Owen full credit for accept- 
ing the honour with reluctance and 
anxiety.” pp. 168, 169. 
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« Of this state of things, Owen gives, 
i an Oration to the university, the fol- 
jpwing description, which at once ex- 
hibits the miserable anarchy of the peri- 
od, his love of learning, and the indig- 
nant contempt of the fanatical despera- 
joes who had attempted to re-barbarize 
the country. : 

«¢ For the first two years we were a 
mere rabble, and a subject of talk to the 
rabble. Our critical situatio::, and our 
common interests, were di. issed in 
journals and newspapers, by “ie most 
ignorant and despicable. Nor was iny 
creature sO miserably stupid, as not to 
entertain fears or hopes, on account of 
our situation. Such was the will of the 
Sovereign Disposer of events, that mor- 
rals might learn to value less whatever 
js mortal : nor was it perhaps right, that, 
while empires, and the highest orna- 
meats of the whole world, were wither- 
ing, the university alone should carry 
an uninjured flower. Meanwhile, our 
cause, Which ought to have been held 
sacred, but was now exposed to the 
greatest danger, very few ventured hear- 
uly to defend. Nay, such was the pitch 
of madness, that to have stood up for 
zownsmen would have been reckoned a 
violation of religion and piety,’” pp. 
172, 173. 

“The exertions of the Vice-chancel- 
lor, we may be assured, were not want- 
ing to correct these evils, to maintain 
the rights of the university, and to sup- 
port its claims to the character of piety 
and learning. He set himself vigo- 
rously to curb the licentiousness of the 
students. The state of morals and or- 


der among them, with the degree of 


firmness and authority which was requi- 
site to keep them in subjection, may be 
judged of by the following incident:— 
At a public act, when a student of Trin- 
ity College was terre _filtus, the Doctor, 
defore he began, told him that he should 
have liberty to say what he pleased, 
provided he would abstain from pro- 
fanenes, obscenity, and personalities.— 
The terre filius began, but soon trans- 
gressed all the rules which had been 
prescribed to him. The Doctor seve- 
ral times desired him to forbear, but 
still he went on; till at last, seeing him 
obstinate, he sent the beadles to pull 
him down. On this the scholars inter- 
posed, and would not suffer them to 
come nearhim. The Doctor determi- 
ned to pull him down himself; and 
though his friends near him dissuaded 
him, lest the scholars should do him 
some mischief, ‘I will not see authority 
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trampled on in this manner,’ said he, 
and actually pulled him down, and sent 
him to Bocardo ; the scholars standing 
off, surprised at his resolution. He 
took care, says the writer of his life, te 
restrain the loose, to encourage the so- 
ber and pious, to prefer men of learning 
and industry, and, uader his adminis- 
tration, it was visible that the whole 
body of the university was reduced into 
good order, and flourished with a nume 
ber of excellent scholars, and persons of 
distinguished piety.” pp. 174, 179. 
“The Doctor managed the different 
parties in the university by his gentle- 
manly behaviour and condescension ; 


-by his impartiality and decision ; and 


by itis generous disinterestedness. He 
was moderate, but firm, dignified, and 
at the same time full of gentleness. 
He gained the good wishes of the Epis- 
copalians, by allowing a society otf 
about three hundred of them, who used 
the Liturgy, to meet every Lord’s day, 
over against his own door, without dis- 
turbance, although they were not legal- 
ly tolerated. He secured the support 
and favour of the Presbyterians by giv- 
ing away most of the vacant benefices 
in his gift to persons of that denomina- 
tion ; and with the Presbyterians of the 
university he had the most intimate m- 
tercourse. Among the students he act- 
ed asa father. While he ciscounte- 
nanced and punished the vicious, he 
encouraged and rewarded the modest 
and the indigent. He was hospitable 
in his own house, generous to poor schol- 
ars, some of whom he took into his fam- 
ily, and others he assisted by presents of 
money.” pp. 187, 183. 

“In his own person he gave an ex- 
ample of fidelity and laborious diligence, 
which must have been attended with 
the best effects; while his labours im 
the pulpit aided the influence of his ac- 
ademical exertions. The university 
sermons, on the Lord’s day afternoons, 
used to be preached by the fellows of 
the college in their course ; but this be- 
ing found not so much for edification, 
the Vice-chancellor and Dr. Goodwin 
divided the labour between them.” pp. 

58, 189. 

“ Every second Sabbath he preached 
at Stadham, in the neighbourhood, 
where he bought some property. Thus, 
between the university and the pulpit, 
not to speak of other labours, which re- 
main to be brought forward, his hands 
must have been very fully occupied.” 
p- 189. 

“ Granger, thouch a churchman, ex- 
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presses himself very honourably of Ow- 
en. ‘ Supposing it to be necessary for 
one of his persuasion to be placed at the 
head of the university, none was so 
proper as this person ; who governed it 
several vears with much prudence and 
moderation, when faction and animosi- 
ty seemed to be a past of every religion.” 
p. 198. 


A very singular charge brought 
by Anthony Wood against the Vice- 
chancellor was, that he was an anti- 
disciplinarian, and—a dandy / “ He 
endeavoured,” says Wood, “to put 
down habits, formalities, and all 
ceremony, notwithstanding he be- 
fore had taken an oath to observe 
the statutes and maintain the pri- 
vileges of the university. While 
he did undergo the said office, he, 


instead of being a grave example to 
the university, scorned all forma- 
lity, undervalued his office, by going 
in quirpo, like a young scholar, with 
powdered hair, snake-bone band- 
strings, or band-strings with very 
large tassels, lawn band, a large set 


of “ribbands, pointed at his knees, 
and Spanish leather boots, with 
large lawn tops, and his hat mostly 
cocked.” A man must surely be 
very much at a loss for arguments 
when he condescends to register the 
wardrobe of his opponent. What 
would the honest Antiquarian have 
said if the Puritan Vice-chancellor 
had chanced to have been an un- 
kempt sloven? Granger remarks 
that, according to Wood’s style of 
writing, his description amounts, in 
fact, to no more than Dr. Owen was 
aman of good person and behaviour, 
and likely to go well dressed. 
Immersed in these numerous and 
most arduous and active employ- 
ments, it is quite astonishing that 
Dr. Owen should have found any 
time whatever for his literary la- 
bours; yet, amidst the busiest part 
of his life, his pen was never idle, 
and some of his most elaborate 
works were produced during the 
period of his ofiicial employments 
at Oxford. Among these were his 
“Divina Justitia,” his “ Doctrine 
of the Saints’ Perseverance: his 
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“Vindicie Evangelice,” and }jx 
“ Mortification of Sin.” We hay. 
not space left to attempt a_ notice 
of any of these works ; but we shal} 
give our readers a parenthesis o; 
repose from our historical narration 
by quoting from the last but one 0; 
them a passage which Mr. Orme ha: 
extracted, and which we earnestly 
recommend to the serious attentioy 
of all religious controversialists.— 


“ That direction, which with me ;: 
instar omnium, is a diligent endeayou; 
to have the power of the truth contended 
for, abiding on our hearts, that we may 
not contend for notions; but for wha: 
we have a practical acquaintance wit| 
in our own souls, When the heart ; 
cast into the mould of the doctrine 
which the mind embraceth ; when the 
evidence and necessity of the truth 
abide in us; when not the sense of tlic 
words, but of the things is in our hearts ; 
when we have communion with God in 
the doctrine we contend for, then shal! 
we be garrisoned by the grace of God 
against all the assaults of men. With- 
out this, all our contending is of ne 
value to ourselves. What am I the bet 
terif I can dispute that Christ is God, 
but have no sense that he is a God in 
covenant with my soul? What will it 
avail me to evince by testimonies and 
arguments that he hath made satisfac- 
tion for sin, if, through my unbelief, tli 
wrath of God abides on me? Will i: 
be any advantage to me in the issue, to 
profess and dispute that God works the 
conversion of a sinner, by the irresisti 
ble grace of his Spirit, if I was neve: 
acquainted experimentally with that op- 
position to the law of God which isin my 
own soul by nature, and with the effica- 
cy ofthe exceeding greatness of the pow 
er of God, in quickening, enlightening. 
and bringing forth the fruits of obedi- 
ence? It is the power of the truth in 
the heart alone, that will make us cleave 
to it indeed, in the hour of temptation.” 
pp. 217, 213, 

Passages like this are in Dr. 
Owen’s very best style ; and, to his 
honour be it added, this was the 
style in which he seems most a! 
home and at his ease. Indeed he 
often expresses the reluctance witl: 
which he ever entered upon points 
of theological jangling ; and his 
spirit well knew how to soar to a 
far higher and happier region. Hi 
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could ever have wished, as he him- 
self beautifully remarks in one of 
jis publications, to bave been con- 
yversant only with such subjects as 
afiord “ free and wide scope for rang- 
ng through the most delightful meads 
of the holy Scriptures, and contem- 
plating in them the transparent 
fountains of life, and rivers of con- 
solation ;—subjects, which, unen- 
cumbered by the thickets of scho- 
lastic terms and distinctions, unem- 
barrassed by the impediments and 
sophisms of an enslaving philoso- 
phy, lead sweetly and pleasantly 
into pure, unmixed, and delightful 
fellowship with the Father and with 
his Son.” 

The remainder of Dr. Owen’s 
works, comprising their numerical 
majority, were published after his 
dismissal from his vice-chancellor- 
ship. ‘These we regret to be obliged 
to pass over entirely. Several of 
them are still well known, and are 
highly valued. ‘Those of our read- 
ers who wish for a list of them, 
with copious notices, may refe? to 
Mr. Orme’s publication, one half 
of which is devoted to this object. 
We would name two or three which 
appear to us highly valuable, if we 
were not afraid of excluding others, 
unknown, perhaps, to us, but equally 
deserving of distinction. 

A few additional memoranda 
must conclude this protracted ar- 
ticle. 

Towards the close of the year 
1658, Dr. Owen acted a conspicuous 
part at the Savoy Assembly of In- 
dependent Ministers and Delegates. 
The preparations for this meeting 
were made before the death of Oliver 
Cromwell; but the Conference did 
not commence till after that event, 
which happened in September of 
that year. About two hundred 
elders and messengers assembled, 
and, after various meetings, drew up 
their “ Declaration of the Faith and 
Order owned and practised in the 
Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land.” There has always appeared 
‘9 us some inconsistency in the 
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“ Declarations of Faith and Order,” 
which have at different times beeu 
framed by the ministers and dele- 
gates of Independent congregations; 
whose first principle is, that each 
congregation is to follow its own 
scheme; for, though it so happens, 
in point of fact, that at these con- 
ferences the whole body may have 
been usually found fundamentally 
accordant, it might also have hap- 
pened quite otherwise, and that on 
many subjects of discipline as well 
as doctrine. In the present age, the 
Unitarians are generally Indepen- 
dents or Congregationalists; but 
they are certainly very far from 
agreeing in the theological doctrines 
at least, of the Savoy divines; or 
of the compilers of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, which, though not 
issued by a professed body of Con- 
gregationalists, has in practice very 
generally superseded among Inde- 
pendents their own Savoy Declara- 
tion. It is observable also, that the 
Savoy Declaration is not a mere ge- 
neral recognition of the fundamental 
principle of Independency, but is as 
minute in its specifications and re- 
gulations as the Confessions of Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, and other 
professedly united bodies. It differs 
indeed trom these, in the leading 
article, that no test ought to be im- 
posed: but as to the actual practice 
of life there is a gregarious and self- 
preservative principle in most com- 
munities, which operates to the full a: 
strongly by means of mutual sympa- 
ihy as by specific enactments. The 
minority must either yield to the ma- 
jority or quit the connexion ; and it 
comes to nearly the same result in 
practice, whether this is effected by a 
general understanding, or by a clearly 
defined test. It so happened in Dr. 
Owen’s time that the hundred Con- 
vregational bodies assembled at the 
Savoy, agreed pretty minutely in 
their views of doctrine and disci- 
pline ; but hadtheir case been other- 
wise, two or more rival * Declara- 
tions,” must have been provided; 
and so on, upon the principles o! 
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Independency, tll each congrega- 
tion has its own distinct model of 
faith and church order, to which all 
in that congregation, whether ap- 
proving of every part or not, must 
either submit or secede. General 
Declarations ot Independents, may 
attest the principles of the parties 
actually aflixing their signatures to 
them; but they have no just claim 
to be considered as the articles of 
faith or practice of any individual 
or community besides the subscrib- 
ers. And if any such Declarations 
may, by voluntary agreement, be 
constituted a test by single congre- 
vations in their admission of their 
ministers or members, what forbids 
the application of the same rule to 
larger communities? What forbids 
that a whole nation should by mu- 
iual compact appoint certain regula- 
tions as the basis of its public faith 
und worship? What forbids that 
the Scots should agree to have a 
Presbyterian, or the English an 
Episcopalian, form of church go- 
vernment ? 

The state of the parishes of Eng- 
land during the Commonwealth was 
strangely anomalous. It is describ- 
ed as follows by Mr. Orme himself, 
who seems to perceive nothing but 
what is bright and cheering in the 
ilescription, though he intimates 
that such a state of things * may 
by many be considered anarchy and 
contusion.” 


* During the Commonwealth no svs- 
tem ot echarcch government can be con- 
-idered as having been properly or ful- 
iy established. The Presbyterians, if 
any, enjoyed this distinction. But the 
uunisters who occupied the parish 
churches, were of verv various senti- 
sents. Many of them were secret 
thiends to the old Episcopacy and the 
Liturgy. Many were for a_ reformed 
Episcopal government. Othersthought 
no form of ecclesiastical polity of Di- 
vine right, or gave themselves no con- 
cern about the matter. Some were In- 
dependents, and a few were Baptists. 
Cromwell's policy encouraged this di- 
versity ; as he dreaded the ascendency 


of any one party.” pp, 245, 246. 
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We pass over Dr. Owen’s politica) 
conduct between the death of Olive; 
Cromwell and_ the 
Charles the Second. He seems ty 
have taken a very active share jy 
the proceedings of that stormy  pp- 
riod, and _ particularly to have op. 
posed himself to the return of th, 
king. He was equally zealous 
against the Presbyterians, whose 
influence now predominated in Par- 
liament, and who seized the oppor- 
tunity of dismissing him from hi, 
deanery, on the 13th of March, 
1660, and re-appointing Dr. Rey- 
nolds in his place. 

Thus successively bereft of his 
accademical appointments, he retired 
tu Stadham, the place of his birth, 
where he possessed an estate, and 
during his residence in Oxford had 
collected a small congregation. 
The congregation was, however, 
soon broken up by the Oxford mili- 
tia, and the storm became so violent 
that he was obliged to quit Stadham, 
and to wander from place to place 
for personal security. It should 
certainly much abate the severity 
with which the conduct of such men 
as Dr. Owen has been viewed, that 
they were impelled by the principle 
of self-preservation ; apprehending, 
on strong grounds, that their reli- 
gious rights, and even their pro- 
perty, their civil freedom, and their 
lives, were at stake, in case either 
Presbytertanism or Episcopacy 
should prevail. 

Anthony Wood expresses his asto- 
nishment that Dr. Owen was no! 
excepted from the benefit of | the 
Act of Oblivion, passed at the Re- 
storation ; but, considering his higi 
character and reputation, it was no‘ 
likely that the new governmeni 
would unnecessarily involve then- 
selves in the odium of such a meo- 
sure. Ife was, however, subjected 
to the disabilities and reproaches 
which fell upon his party, and was 
brought into great trouble and dan- 
ger for holding illegal conventicles ; 
his conscience not allowing of his 
either giving up preaching, or con- 
forming to the regulations prescribed 
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by the legislature. He was not 
ejected under the Act of Uniformity, 
as were so many of his Indepen- 
dent and Presbyterian _ brethren, 
not being in possession of any office 
that required submission to the Test ; 
but he steadily declined the accept- 
ance of high preferment in_ the 
church, which was offered him on 
the condition of his conforming to 
ithe statute. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the line 
of conduct he had chosen, his integ- 
rity was unimpeachable. 

On his removal, or rather his es- 
cape from Stadham, he repaired 
to London, where he lived for the 
most part in privacy, but preaching 
as often as he had opportunity. He 
also wrote and published various 
anonymous tracts about this time ; 
the chief design of which, says Mr. 
Orme, was 


“to promote peaceable obedience to the 
civil enactments of government ;—to 
show the injustice and impolicy of sub- 
jecting conscientious and useful men to 
suffering on aceount of their religious 
sentiments ;—to expose the unconstitu - 
tional nature of the proceedings against 
them, by informers and secret emissa- 
ries ;—to give a view of the nature and 
benefits of toleration, in former ages, 
and other places ;—to vindicate it from 
various Charges, and to pot out the 


folly of attempting to settle the peace of 


the country on the basis of religious uni- 
formity.” p. 305. 


A common adversity often softens 
vld enmities ; and this might be the 
reason that we find Owen corres- 
ponding with Baxter, at the earnest 
desire of the latter, on the practi- 
cability of a union between the Pres- 
byterians and the Independents. 
Baxter was encouraged to open the 


negociation, on finding, from one of 


Dr. Owen’s tracts, that his Congre- 
gational principles did not go to the 
length of giving to the laity “ the 
power of the keys ;” so minute often- 
times, and unexpected, are the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to the 
greatest transactions! The scheme, 
however, proved at that time abor- 


tive; but it was accomplished in 


Curist. Ossery. No. 2064. 
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1696, shortly after the death of both 
these eminent men. Owen’s views 
of formal ecclesiastical unions not 
founded in sentiments of mutual 
esteem, are strikingly expressed by 
himself, as follows, in one of his pub- 
lished sermons. 


“ T should be very sorry, that any man 
living should outgo me in desires that 
all who fear God throughout the world, 
especially in these nations, were of one 
way as well as ofoneheart. I know I de- 
sire it sincerely ; but Ido verily believe,, 
that when God shall accomplish it, 1t 
will be the effect of love, not the cause 
of love. It will proceed from love be- 
fore it brings forth love. There is not 
a greater vanity in the world, than to 
drive men into a particular profession, 
and then suppose’ that love will be the 
necessary consequence of it; to think 
that if by sharp rebukes, by cutting bit- 
ter expressions, they can but drive men 
into such and such practices, that then 
love will certainly ensue.” pp. 313. 


Among the works which Dr. 
Owen published about this period, 
was one on the Observance of the 
Christian Sabbath, which we allude 
to merely for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing his character in a truly pleasing 
aspect. In this work he had ably 
vindicated the sanctity of that day, 
both from the objections of those 
fanatics of the Commonwealth who 
disputed its Divine obligation, main- 
taining that all the days were alike to 
believers, and all ought to be Sab- 
baths; and from the lax and licen- 
tious practices which had made it a 
day of sports, idleness, and immo- 
rality, under the auspices of Charles 
the Second. In the course of his 
argument he had blamed, and most 
justly so, those writers who had 
pharisaically and __ superstitiously 
heaped observance upon observ- 
ance for every hour, and almost mi- 
nute, of that day, “so thata man 
could scarcely in six days read 
over all the duties proposed to be 
observed on the seventh ;” and who, 
moreover, had “laboured more to 
multiply directions about external 
duties, giving them out, as it were, 
by number or tale, than to direct 
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the mind to a due performance of 
the whole duty of the sanctification 
of the day, according to the spirit 
and genius of Gospel obedience.” 
These, and some other remarks in 
the work, brought down on him the 
rebukes of various of his brethren; 
and, among others, of the venerable 
Eliot, the apostle of the American 
Indians. This expostulation deeply 
affected him, and drew from him in his 
reply, the following passage, which 
exhibits his humility, his tender- 
ness of conscience, and his keen feel- 
ing of his own infirmities, in a light 
which the rougher portions of his 
hsitory do not, perhaps, prepare the 
reader to expect. 


“ T suppose there is scarce any one 
alive in the world, whe hath more re- 
proaches cast upon him than I have ; 
though hitherto God has been pleased, 
in some measure, to support my spirit 
under them. [still relieved myself by 
this, that my poor endeavours have 
found acceptance with the churches of 
Christ. But my holy, wise, and gra- 
cious Father sees it needful to try me 
in this matter also; and what I have 
received from you, which, it may be, 
contains not your sense alone, hath 
printed deeper, and left a greater im- 
pression on my mind, than all the viru- 
lent revilings and false accusations I 
have met with from my professed ad- 
versaries. I do acknowledge to you 
that I have a dry and barren spirit, and 
I do heartily beg your prayers, that the 
Holy One would, - notwithstanding all 
my sinful provocations, water me from 
above : but that I should now be ap- 
prehended to have given a wound to 
holiness in the churches, is one of the 
saddest frowns in the cloudy brows of 
Divine Providence. The doctrine of 
the Sabbath [ have asserted, though not 
as it ought, yet as well as I could; the 
observation of it in holy duties to the 
utinost of the strength for them, which 
God shall be pleased to give us, I have 
pleaded for; the necessity also of a se- 
rious preparation for it, in sundry pre- 
vious duties, I have declared. But now 
to meet with severe expressions—it 
may be, ’tis the will of God, that vi- 
gour should hereby be given to my for- 
mer discouragements, and that there is 
a call in it to cease from these kinds of 
labours.” pp. 353, 354. 


[Dec, 


In the beginning of the year 1672 
Charles the second issued his well. 
known Declaration of Indulgence. 
which, though covertly intended jn 
favour of the Papists, enabled the 
Nonconformists to resume their wor- 
ship. Owen drew up, and presented 
to the king, on this occasion, an ad- 
dress of thanks from the Noncon- 
formists 3 and availed himself of the 
Indulgence, to establish, in conjunc- 
tion with Manton, Bates, Baxter. 
Jenkins, and Collins, the celebrated 
Pinner’s-Hall lectures, which were 
carried on till the year 1695. On 
the death, in 1673, of Cary], the an- 
notator on the Book of Job, Dr. 
Owen succeeded that minister in his 
pastoral charge, and continued in 
the office till his removal to that bet- 
ter world, where Baxter himself, his 
oldest and not least zealous oppo- 
nent, says, “ I doubt not his soul is 
now with Christ, where there is no 
darkness, no mistakes, no separa- 
tion of Christ’s members from one 
another.” 

Dr. Owen was twice married, and 
had a very numerous family, but 
scarcely any trace is recoverable of 
his domestic history. Between his 
nuinerous and voluminous writings. 
his pastoral charge, his academical 
labours, and his political turmoils, he 
could have found little leisure for the 
endearments of private life, but there 
is no intimation on record that he 
was negligent of its duties. During 
his last years his health failed him, 
and he was much afflicted with the 
stone and Asthma. The following 
letter to a friend, dictated by him the 
day before he died, discovers what 
was the state of his mind in the pros- 
pect of that solemn hour.— 


“ Although Tam not able to write 
one word myself, yet I am very desirous 
to speak one word more to you in this 
world, and do it by the hand of my wife. 
The continuance of your entire kind- 
ness, knowing what it is accompanied 
with, is not only greatly valued by me, 
but will be a refreshment to me, as it is 
even in ny dying hour. I am going to 
Him whom my soul has loved, or rath 
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er who has loved me with an everlas- 
ring love, which is the whole ground of 
all my consolation. The passage is 
very irksome and wearisome, through 
strong pains of various sorts, which are 
all issued in an intermitting fever. All 
things were provided to carry me to 
London to-day, according to the ad- 
vice of my physicians; but we are all 
disappointed by my utter disability to 
undertake the journey. I am leaving 
the ship of the church ip a storm ; but 
while the great Pilot is in it, the loss of 
) poor under-rower will be inconsider- 
able. Live, and pray, and hope, and 
wait patiently, and do not despond ; the 
promise stands invincible, that He will 
never leave us nor forsake us. I am 


greatly afflicted at the distempers of 


vour dear lady : the good Lord stand 
by her, and support and deliver her. 
My affectionate respects to her, and the 
rest of your relations, who are so dear 
to me inthe Lord. Remember your 
dying friend with all fervency ; lrest up- 
on it that you do so, and am yours en- 
tirely.” p. 447. 


On the morning of the day on 
which he died, August 24, 1683, in 
reply to a friend, who called to tell 
him that he had just put to press the 
“ Meditations onthe glory of Christ,” 
which Owen had entrusted to his 
care, he said, “ 1 am glad to hear it; 
but, oh, brother Payne! the long 
wished-for day is come at last, in 
which I shall see that glory in ano- 
ther manner than I have ever done, 
or was capable of doing in this 
world.” 

Such was the conclusion of the 
mortal career of this eminent man. 
Hle died in his sixty-seventh year, 
and was buried in a vault in Bun- 
hill Fields, where his epitaph is still 
in perfect preservation. 

We have exceeded our bounds, 
but will not lay down our pen with- 
out giving from our author a few par- 
ticulars respecting Dr. Owen’s per- 
sonal appearance and deportment. 


“ Dr. Owen was tall in stature, and 
toward the latter part of his life incli- 
ned to stoop. He had a grave majes- 
tic countenance; but the expression 
was sweet rather than austere. His ap- 
pearance and deportment were those of 
2 gentleman.” p. 445. 


“There was little of pride or over- 
bearing in his manner. The tendency 
of his talents and honours to elate bim, 
was counteracted by the deep insight 
which he had into the character of God, 
and the interior of buman nature.” 

“He was very affable and courteous, 
familiar and sociable ; the meanest per- 
sons found easy access to his conversa- 
tion and friendship. He was facetious 
and pleasant in his common discourse, 


jesting with his acquaintances, but with 


sobriety and measure ;—a great master 
of his passions, especially that of an- 
ger.” p. 498. 

“His talents, as a public speaker, 
were of the first order. His voice was 
strong, but not noisy ; sweet, but ex- 
ceedingly manly, with a certain sound 
of authority in it. His gesture was far 
removed from theatrical affectation, but 
always animated, and adapted to his 


subject. His persoual appearance aid- 
ed most powerfully the advantages of 
his voice, and all were stipported by a 


presence of mind which seldonr for 
sook him even in the most trying cir- 
cumstances.” pp. 463, 464. 


And thus, as honest Walton would 
say, we “draw the curtain” upon a 
man, whom, whatever his faults, 
posterity must continue to revere. 
What has struck us particularly 
observable in his history, is that 
greatness of character which made 
him master of himself, and enabled 
him to live, as it were, in his own 
uninvaded word, in the midst ot 
scenes which would have utterly 
absorbed and distracted all the pow- 
ers of an ordinary mind. Though 
he spent much of his time in courts 
and camps, amidst the agitations 
of party and the busiest scenes of 
public life; yet he was daily breath- 
ing the atmosphere of a_ brighter 
world, and knew how to escape from 
all the perturbations of this “ visible 
diurnal sphere,” to drink, silently 
and unseen, at the purest fountains 
of heavenly light and love. As his 
biographer beautifully remarks, it 
was while governing the contending 
spirits of Oxford, surrounded by the 
turbulent elements of the Common- 
wealth, and discussing the intrica- 
cies of the Arminian and Socinian 
debates, that he wrote on the Morti- 
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fication of Sin, and on Communion 
with God. While struggling with 
oppression, and sometimes conceal- 
ing himself for safety, he produced 
his Exposition of the 130th Psalm, 
and his work onthe Hebrews. When 
racked with the stone, and “ in 
deaths oft,” he composed his De- 
fence of E vangelical Churches, and 


his Meditations on the Glory of 


Christ. The change of subject, or 
of circumstances, appears to have 
effected little change on his spirits, 
or on the state of his mind. The 
secret of this enviable attainment, as 
Mr. Orme also justly remarks, was 
to be found “in the extraordinary 
measure of Divine influence which 
he enjoyed.” When he describes 
“the mortification of sin,’ it was 


whiat he himself daily practised, 
When he exhibits the nature and 
advantage of communion with God, 
he tells us unconsciously what was 
passing in his own breast. When he 
enforces the duty of spiritual-minded. 
ness, he illustrates what, amidst al! 
the distractions of his many-coloured 
life, he daily studied to enjoy. His ex. 
ample has left to posterity the double 
admonition, that a man may be, to 
the highest pitch of devotion, a Chris. 
tian, in every possible scene of life; 
but that, at the same time, it js 
with extreme peril that he mingles 
unnecessarily in the conflict of secu- 
lar or ecclesiastical contentions, 
from which even an Owen did not 
escape without many a dangerous 
and unsightly wound. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparina for publication: The Rev. 
H. Mariott’s Practical Sermons, third 
course ;—Vol. III. of Burkardt’s Tra- 
vels in the Heédjaz ; Description of the 
Empire of China, by J. Klaproth ;— 
The Book of the Church, by R. Sou- 
they :—Directions on Conduct, to an 
Attorney’s Clerk, by W. Buckland ;— 
Abstracts of 860 Deeds in St. Neot’s 
Priory, by the Rev. G. Gorham. 

In the Press: The Hulsean Lectures 
for 1823, by the Rey. Mr. Franks ;— 
Professor Buckland’s Description of 
Kirkdale Cave ;—-The Westminster 
Quarterly Review, No. I.;—Journal of 
Captain Parry’s Second Voyage of 
Discovery ;—V ol. II. of Burchell’s Tra- 
velsin Southern Africa :—The Suffolk 
Papers ;—Letteis from the Caucasus 
and Georgia ;—-The Connexion of 
Christianity with Human Happiness, 
by the Rev. W. Harness, 


The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prizes at Oxford, 
for the ensuing year, namely,—For 
Latin Verses, “ Babylon ;’—For an 
English Essay, “ Athens in the time of 
Pericles, and Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus ;"—For a Latin Essay, “ Co- 
joniarum apud Grecos et Romanos in- 
ter se Comparatio.” 


From a late official enumeration j; 
appears that the Library of the Britisi; 
Museum contains 125,000 volumes, and 
the Roval Library 65,000. 

The following extract from a letter 
written in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, shews the scrupulous nature o! 
the forms imposed by her ecclesiastical 
injunctions in the marriages of the cler- 
oy 

“After my very herty commenda- 
cons, the berer herof, beyng the minis- 
ter of the p’ish where I dwell, beyng in 
wante of a wife, is very desyrous to mar- 
ry amayd dwelling wthin the same p’ish, 
and for as much as by her Maties In- 
juncions a minister cannot marry but 


by the examinac’ons and allowance of 


the Bishopp of the Dioces and éwo Jus- 
tices of the Peace nere unto the place 
where the sd minister and woman do 
dwell, I am for him to desyre yor as- 
sent thereunto. ‘The man is of honest 
and good conv’sac’on, and the woman ys 
of good yeres, towards xxx, and a very 
sober mayd and honest, and so rep’rted 
of by the substantiallest men of this 
p’ish, where she hath dwelled almost 


seven yeres. He hath the good will oi 


the mother, the father beyng dede, and 
of the master wh whome she last dwell- 
ed, and of her frends, and of the p’ish 
wherein he serveth. I sent for dvv’s oi 
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them to know their opinions of the mat- 
ter before I would wryte. I besech you 
signily your assent to my Lord Bish- 
opp- 

It has been doubted by some persons, 
whether the use of oaths and indecen- 
cies on the stage is legally punishable. 
The following quotation from an unre- 
vealed Act of the 3d James I. cap. 21, 
shews that such a surmise is quite gra- 
tuitous; and it would be well if the en- 
actment were duly enforced :— 

“Jt is enacted, that if, at any time or 
times, any person or persons, door shall, 
in any Stage-Play, Interlude, Shew, 
May-Game, or Pageant, jestingly or 
prophanely, speak or use the holy name 
of God, or of Jesus Christ, or of the 
Holy Ghost, or of the Trinity, which 
are not to be spoken but with fear and 
reverence, he or they shall forfeit for 
every such offence Ten Pounds. One 
moiety thereof to go to the King’s Ma- 
jesty, and the other half to him that 
shall sue for the same.” — 

About the year 1701, when Jeremy 
Collier’s book had drawn people’s at- 
tention to the abuses of the stage, sev- 
eral performers being indicted under 
this Act, Betterton and others were 
fined. 

A numerous body of artists have 
formed themselves into a Society, for 
ihe purpose of erecting an extensive 
suite of rooms, for the exhibition and 
sale of works in painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and engraving. The exhibi- 
tion is to open immediately after the 
close of the British Institution in April. 
The exhibition-room is being built in 
Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, and is to 
ve the largest room for the purpose in 
London. 

An [Institution for teaching mechan- 
ics the scientific principles of their sev- 
eral trades, has been lately established 
in London under the guidance of Dr. 
Birkbeck, the founder of the first insti- 
tution of the kind at Glasgow. Similar 
plans arein progress at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bristol, and Birming- 
ham. The plan of these institutions 
will include lectures on the arts and 
sciences, a library of reference and cir- 
culation, a reading-room, a museum of 
models, a school of design, and an ex- 
perimental workshop and laboratory. 
We most heartily wish well to such in- 
stitutions, which are well calculated not 
only to increase the knowledge, but to 
improve the habits, and to better the 
condition, of our mechanics; and also 
'o cut off many sources of yire aud 
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temptation to which they have hith- 

erto been exposed. The ultimate ben- 

efit also of such institutions to the coun- 

try at large will be great, if due care be 

taken to prevent their degenerating 

from their original intention. 
FRANCE. 

A new French periodical work ts 
announced under the title of “The 
Christian Philanthropist,” which is in- 
tended as a record of the operations and 
success of religious and other benevo- 
lent societies throughout the world, and 
especially in England, with a view to 
assist the formation of similar institu- 
tions. Most joyfully shall we hail the 
increase of works of this character from 
the French press. 

The Academy of Sciences of the In- 
stitute intends, in its general sitting, ev- 
ery year, to receive a summary, report- 
ing the universal progress of science. 
No discovery of any importance, no 
useful application of science to the arts, 
will fail of public announcement in the 
series of these annual reports; which 
will include, not only discoveries made 
in France, but those communicated to 
the Institute by its foreign correspon- 
dents. The first report has been made 
by M. Fournier. We copy from his 
memoir a few passages, as a specimen 
of the details. 

“Light is transmitted with an im- 
mense velocity, through all parts of the 
universe. It traverses, with a uniform 
motion, about 210,000 miles in a sec- 
ond ; becomes reflected on the surface 
of bodies, and some parts of its rays 
penetrate transparent bodies. In de- 
composition, it falls into coloured homo. 
geneous rays, refrangible, but unequal- 
ly. When a ray of light passes through 
certain crystals, it divides into two dis- 
tinct parts; it is this which constitutes 
double refraction. Each of the two 
refracted rays acquires, in the interior 
of the crystallized inedium, a peculiar 
disposition, which has been designated 
by the name of polarization, and which 
keeps up a singular but constant relation 
with the situation of the elements of 
crystals.” 

“ A practical illustration of some of 
the properties of light, appears in the 
establishment of dioptric light-houses. 
In these, the light is not reflected, but 
transtnitted through glass lenses, which 
render the rays parallel. The flame is 
placed in the centre of eight similar 
lenses, and the whole turns On an axis, 
so that all the points of the horizon are 
illuminated. ‘To render the flame un- 
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commonly ardent, Messrs. Arago and 
Fresnel have invented a lamp with con- 
centric fires, the light of which is eqniv- 
alent to that of 150 wax candles. From 
late trials, it appears that even in dusky 
weather these lights may be seen at the 
distance of more than eight leagues. 
Such is their lustre, that even before 
the close of day they may serve as sig- 
nals in geodesic operations, and have 
been employed as such by Messrs. Ara- 
go and Mathieu, and by Messrs. Kater 
and Colby of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. <A telescope will discover these 
signals at more than sixteen leagues’ 
distance, an hour before sunset; and, 
an hour after sunset, the naked eye 
will distinguish them at the same dis- 
tance.” 

“From some recent experiments of 
M. Seeback, of the Academy of Berlin, 
we learn that the contact of different 
metals, and the inequality of tempera- 
tures, will be sufficient to produce very 
sensible magnetic effects.” 

“The French academicians, in 1738, 
made some experiments for measuring 
the velocity of sound; the Board of 
Longitude renewed them, in the month 
of June last, with all possible precision. 
It has been found that the velocity of 
sound, in the air, at the temperature of 
55 deg. Fahrenheit, differs very little 
from 1044 feet per second.” 

“Inthe year 1822, four comets ap- 
peared ; the first of which was discov- 
ered by M. Gambard, at Marseilles, and 
two others by M. Pons. For one of 
these, there have been only two observa- 
tions, so that the elements of its orbit 
have not been calculated. These ele- 
ments have been ascertained for the oth- 
er two comets. They differ considera- 
bly from those that appertain to prece- 
ding comets; hence we may judge that 
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they are stars different from all those 
that have been hitherto observed.” 

“Qur marine observations on the 
configuration of the lands, the position 
of rocks and shoals, new methods of 
sounding, &c. are progressively aug- 
menting every year. Our vessels have 
been employed in scientifically examin- 
ing all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
of the Black Sea, the Western Coasts 
of Africa, those of Brazil, &c. The 
results of their discoveries are published 
at a vast expense, by the French gov- 
ernment, that all maritime nations may 
profit by the knowledge so imparted.” 

“'Twoenlightened governments hay: 
announced their intention to concur in 
the publication of the great Logarith- 
mic Tables of M. de Prony, from which 
spherical geometry will derive immense 
advantages.” 

“ Grand geodesic operations are now 
carrying on in France. Researches of 
this description are highly interesting 
to the mathematical sciences, as they 
conduce to the correct ascertaining of 
the figure of the globe. In India, Col- 
onel Lambton is proceeding, annually, 
in his geodesic operations. By com- 
paring the measurements made in India 
and in Europe, the excess of the equa- 
torial diameter above that of the axis 
that passes through the poles, is compu- 
ted to be equal to the three hundred and 
tenth part of the polar axis. A sort of 
cordon of geodesic operations have been 
formed between those in France, Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Hanover, 
Denmark, Bavaria, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Upper Italy. An immense 
network, or connexion of triangles, has 
been hereby established, and one and 
the same science has extended its peace- 
able empire over the greatest part of 
Europe.” 
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ine Will; by the late Dr. Worthington ; 
i2mo. 33. 6d. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the connec- 
‘ion of Science with Religion, &c.; by T. 
Dick. 12mo. 7s. 

The Connexion between the Laws and 
Religion, an Assize Sermon ; by G.H. Law, 
p. D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Mental Discipline, addressed to Students 
in Theology. Part lil. By the Rev. H. F. 
Border, M. A. 8vo. 4s. 

The Divine Authority and Political Ex- 
pediency of Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
a Sermon, preached at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Middlesex ; by the Rev. J. 
H. Browne, M. A. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Short Prayers, adapted to the several 
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I. The Gospel of Si. Matthew.) 

Hints on the Nature ofa Christian Church; 
by J. Hargreaves. Is. 
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cy; by J. Anderson, M. D. post 8vo. 2s 
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PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Tue following are interesting extracts 
from a letter, dated March 10, 1823, 
fom Mr. Ellis, the missionary in the 
Sandwich Islands. “ We approached 
these shores, destined to be the scene 
of our future exertions in the great Re- 
deemer’s cause, with feelings of pecul- 
lar interest and delight. On landing, 
we were kindly received by our dear 
brethren and sisters, the American mis- 
sionaries, who have hospitably enter- 
tained us beneath their friendly rool, 
till provided with a house to go into. 
The king and chiefs also greeted our 
arrival with pleasure, and seemed to 
have been waiting for our return, ac- 
cording to owr promise made on a for- 
mer visit in company with the deputa- 
tion. I was happy to find the good 
work had gone on more encouragingly 
since our departure. The king and 
principal chiefs of all the islands we 
found very favourably disposed towards 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and dili- 
gent in the use of the means of instruc- 
ton; several of them having made a 
very respectable proficiency in reading 
and writing, being able to write intelli- 
gibly, and read the small spelling-book 
published in their language. The Sab- 
bath-day is kept as a holy day, by ail 
the chiefs and many of the people, who 


toa great degree abstain from labour, 
barter, and other worldly occupations 

Every Saturday night, the king’s crie: 
is sent round to proclaim throughout 
every part of the village, that the mor- 
row isthe sacred day ; that they musi 
not plant their gardens, build houses, 
make canoes, beat cloth, sell sandal- 
wood, shoot birds, or follow any of their 
games or play, but go to the place ot 
worship and hear the word of God 

Few public criers have such commis 

sions! We have very good congrega- 
tions on the Sabbath-days, and also on 
Wednesday evenings; frequently about 
one thousand attend, though not more 
than five hundred can be accommo- 
dated inside the chapel; but this is 
not perhaps one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the village of Honorura, where 
for several Sabbaths past we have 
had a meeting in the evening, either 
at the king’s large house or in one 
of the public school-houses, which 
is in general well attended. The work 
of teaching goes on pleasingly, thongh 
not so rapidly as we could wish. The 
king’s mother and her husband are 
chiefs of considerable influence, and 
are very friendly. We receive almost 
daily applications for books. The cli- 
mate is, [ think, more congenial to ow 
constitutions than that of the Society 
Islands. The village in the vicinity of 
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which we live is very populous, con- 
taining probably between five and six 
thousand inhabitants, besides foreign- 
ers, of which at times there are consid- 
erable numbers. There are about six- 
teen merchants, including the Ameti- 
can consul, who resides here constantly, 
to transact business with the natives and 
with the shipping that are continually 
arriving. A considerable reinforce- 
ment of missionaries is almost daily 
expected from America, among whom 
there will be perhaps five preachers. 
The population is stated at 150,000 in 
all the islands, probably it exceeds a 
hundred thousand, to all of whom a 
preacher has now free access. May 
God in mercy stir up the churches 
beth of England and America, to uni- 
ted, fervent, special prayer, not only 
for this nation, but for every groupe 
and every solitary island upon the bo- 
som of the vast Pacific, till they shall 
all become evangelized! Ihave, since 
our arrival here, had several interviews 
with a native of the Marquesas, with 
whom [I could converse intelligibly.— 
He informed me several Tahitians had 
occasionally visited them; that the 
chiefs and people were desirous mis- 
sionaries should be sent to them, and 
that they would not molest them. It 
has long been a matter of deep regret 
to us all, that they should remain so 
long in the neighbourhood of the So- 
ciety Islands, unvisited, degraded by 
idolatry and wretchedness, without a 
friendly guide to conduct them to the 
temporal and spiritual] enjoyment of all 
those inestimable blessings which Chris- 
tianity is calculated to impart.” 


COCHIN JEWS. 

The following information has been 
recently obtained respecting the Co- 
chin Jews. They consist of the White 
and those usually termed Black Jews, 
and their freed and household servants 
respectively. It seems that the mer- 
cimndize in Hebrews among them is 
done away. The rules therefore laid 
down by Moses, which restricted them 
in this respect, do not now apply. (See 
Exod. xxi. 2—4; Levit. xxv. 39—41, 
&c.) Indeed, neither the sabbatical 
year nor the year of jubilee has been 
kept since the dispersion, having refer- 
ence only to the holy land. The house- 
hold servants now in their possession 
were originally purchased, as were 
those they have freed, from amongst 
the five lowest casts of the natives; 
namely, carpenters. workers in brass, 
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gold and silver smiths, iron smiths, and 
palayen or pullee-casts; and to mak, 
proselytes from these was one of the 
privileges granted by Chesain Permaut, 
the Malabaric king, and recorded oy 
the brass plate they now possess. Par; 
of the ordinances of Moses, respecting 


the purchase of bond-servants, will be - 


found in Levit. xxv. 44—46. This 
passage has likewise reference to the 
strangers that sojourned in the Holy 
Land, and the heathen, which then su;- 
rounded it. Since these Jews have 
been under the British government. 
they have not purchased bond-men o 
bond-women ; they have, however, es. 
tablished various customs amongst 
themselves, in regard to the emancipa- 
tion of their household servants. The 
rite of circumcision (common to all 
Jews) was performed on the bond-ser- 
vant by the master of the family, or one 
of the elders properly qualified, and 
thus they imitated the patriarchal in- 
stitution as enjoined by the Almighty 
upon Abraham. (Gen. xvii. 12.) It 
does not appear that they employ cir- 
cumcised people in their service.  Af- 
ter circumcision, the servant was taken 
to a place where there was much water, 
wherein he was dipped or baptised, 
they using the following prayer: “ Bles- 
sed be thou, O Lord our God, and king 
of the universe, (or everlasting king, 
who hast sanctified us by thy command 
ments, and hast enjoined us concerning 
the dipping of servants.” After this 
the Jews say, the servant becomes, in 
every respect, as Eliezer. (Gen. xv. 2.) 
“The steward of Abraham’s house.” 
Ver. 3, “ one born in his house ;” ana 
ver. 34, “his servant.” A female ser- 
vant was dipped or baptized, they using 
the same prayer as above. With pros. 
elytes being natives, like ceremonies 
are observed as with the servant pur- 
chased for money; the only differenc: 
as concerns the baptism is a change i1 
the prayer, to “the dipping of prose: 
lytes,” instead of “ the dipping of se: 
vants.” There are three men of thi: 
description now at Cochin, who were 
originally heathens. ‘They are termed 
Geerim, “strangers.” Deut. x. 18 
“ God loveth the stranger, in giving him 
food and raiment.” Ver. 19: * Love 
ve, therefore, the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the landof Egypt.” The: 
are, however, looked upon by the Ce 
chin Jews in no better light than house- 
hold servants, though sume Jews allow 
they should be considered as superior 
to freed servants. 
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To make a bond-servant free, the 
master pays to the synagogue forty-one 
supees for every man-servant, and sixty - 
one for each maid-servant. A certifi- 
cate of freedom, termed “a bill of lib- 
erty,” is made out; and after the ser- 
yant has fasted the whole day, when the 
evening service is concluded, he re- 
ceives the bill signed by his master, and 
to which the seal of the synagogue is 
affixed. He then goes about from 
house to house, kissing hands and feet, 
beginning with his former master. Thus 
emancipated, the synagogue grants 
these people certain privileges. Ist. 
They are permitted to make themselves 
fringes, upon the four quarters of their 
limer) vesture: vide Deut. xxii. 12; 
compare Numb. xv. 38: and to use the 
Tephilleen, (Exod. xiii. 9. 16.) namely, 
“a sign upon their hand,” (and tied on 
the arm, and extended and fastened to 
the fingers) whilst at prayers, to which 
the word refers. 2d. They are admit- 
ted to complete the Asarah, or number 
of ten persons, who are required to be 
assembled before Divine service can be 
performed in the synagogue. 3d. When 
they die, a sum is granted from the 
funds of the synagogue to purchase a 
coffin for their decent burial. On the 
man-servant being fréed, the offspring 
also is considered free. They are at 
liberty when freed to remain with their 
former masters, if they please; but in 
that event there is no addition made of 
hire. They receive no more than they 
did before ; namely, food and raiment. 
These customs relate principally to the 
White Jews. As for the Black Jews, 
on account of their poverty, and from 
their having adopted the customs of the 
natives, their wives and children supply 
the place of servants. The White Jews, 
however, cannot do without them. 
They formerly had six or seven to a 
family. At present the servile popula- 
lion are, to their superiors, as 217 to 
276, among the Whites, and only as 1 
to29 among the Blacks. These ser- 
vants, bond or free, can intermarry on- 
ly amongst themselves; the White 
Jew’s servant, with the White Jew’s 
servant, and the Black with the Black. 
Should the master be so poor, that he 


' cannot free his servant according to the 


institutions of the synagogue, he then 


only grants him the “ bili of liberty,” 
and thus frees him from his servitude 


or bondage ; but in such cases the freed- 
man does not enjoy the privileges above 


specified. 


Curist. Ossery. No. 264. 


LADIES’ HIBERNIAN FEMALE 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The object of the Ladies’ Hibernian 
Female School Society, is the educa- 
tion of the Female Children of the low- 
er classes in Ireland, in reading, needle- 
work, knitting, spinning, and the know- 
ledge of the holy Scriptures, by the for- 
mation of schools, conducted by approv- 
ed mistresses, under an efficient and vig- 
ilant superintendence, The Society ori- 
ginated at a meeting of Ladies, held in 
London, July 2d, 1823. The encour- 
agement which it has already received, 
shews that a strong feeling exists in its 
favour, and affords the liveliest hope to 
those who take an interest in its pro- 
gress. With the melancholy details of 
the ignorance, poverty, and insubordi- 
nation of the Irish peasantry, the public 
is, alas! but toowell acquainted. Burt, 
among the recent plans of benevolence, 
exerting itself in various and most lau- 
dable efforts, what, it is asked by the 
Committee of this Society, has been 
done for the Female Children of the 
Irish poor? Nothing directly ; noth- 
ing on system ; nothing which recogni- 
ses it as a great and national object, to 
unfold their minds; to plant in them 
the seeds of religious truth without party 
bias or passion; and to teach them 
those domestic arts which at once afford 
useful employment, and create a feel- 
ing of decency, order, and character. 
For it is not ina school for boys that the 
proper instruction for girls can be effi- 
ciently communicated ; nor, as experi- 
ence has shewn, does the advantage of 
reading alone offer a sufficient induce- 
ment to their attendance.” 

It is to the female children of Ireland 
that this institution directs its sole care. 
“It originated,” remarks the address, 
“ in the compassion of female hearts: it 
aims at the elevation of female charac- 
ter, and the diffusion of morals and hap- 
piness throughout the large mass of so 
ciety in Ireland, by the strength which 
intelligence and virtue give to female 
influence.” “ A rightly-conducted ed 
ucation,” continues the address, “ has 
proved in some parts of Ireland, and in 
a greater degree in other countries, the 
instrument, under the Divine blessing. 
of effecting a new creation ; of convert- 
ing ferocity into mildness, and of dis 
placing ignorance, sloth, vice, and mis 
ery, by useful knowledge, industry, mo 
rality, and happiness. ‘The state of the 
female peasantry of Ireland affords sut 
ficient room for commiseration; none 
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for despair. The female heart is there 


susceptible of kindness: the benefit of 


orderly and industrious habits, when 
once displayed, will be felt with a quick 
perception of their value; knowledge, 
by the Irish of all classes, being ever 
held in veneration. "she very aberra- 
tions of superstition shew that there is 
respect to revealed truth ; the maternal 
feeling is of the most intense character, 
and the Irish mother will bless the 
schools in which her children are taught 
what is useful tothemin this world, and 
essential in the next. No deficiency 
is anticipated by the Comnnittee, of be- 
nevolent and gratuitous agents in Ire- 
land to superintend the execution of the 
Society’s plans, and to look out for suit- 
able school-mistresses: and the appeal 
is now made to the benevolent and the 
patriotic of the United Kingdom to car- 
ry this great design into effect; to res- 
cue the female children of the poor in 
freland from their present degradation, 
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and to carry usefui knowiedge, virtuoy, 
principles, and domestic order into eye. 
ry cottage.” 

Her Grace the Duchess of Beaufoy 
is president of the Society; the vice. 
presidents, committee, and other off. 
cers, consist of a number of ladies of the 
highest respectability, comprising many 
of elevated rank. 
already received aflord great encour. 
agement to hope that the Society wii 
meet, as it well deserves, a large share 
of public encouragement. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by the Treasurey, 
Mrs. W. T. Money, No. 10, York 
Place, Portman Square ; by the Secre- 
taries, or any Member of the Com. 
mittee: also by Messrs. Coutts, Ban- 
kers, Strand; Mr. C. Rivington, Wa- 
terloo Place, Pall Mall ; Messrs. Hatch- 
ard, 187, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Seeley, 
Fleet Street; and Mr. Nisbet, Berners 
Street, London. 


—_—_—-—- 


View of Public Affairs. 





FOREIGN. 
Spain.—The lapse of another month 
has thrown scarcely any additional light 
on the condition and prospects of this 
unhappy country. ‘The government 
continues to vacillate between contend- 
ing parties, and seems unable to fix up- 
on any determinate line of policy. The 
king adheres to his old bigotted and 


despotic sentiments on all the affairs of 


church and state; the Catholic priest- 
hood, in accordance both with their 
deeply rooted prejudices, and their sec- 
ular interests, uphold him in~his opin- 
ions ; the friends of the repudiated Con- 
stitution, and the numerous body of 
persons who are likely to suffer by the 
counter-revolution, particularly the con- 
stitutional functionaries and the holders 
of church lands, secretly oppose the re- 
stored order of aflairs ; while the French 
conquerors, afraid Jest despotism should 
prejudice its own interests by impolitic 
violence, are contending with their ul- 
tra-royalist friends for some relaxation 
of their rigid principles of government. 
The most opposite expedients have been 
mentioned as among the projects of this 
distracted cabinet. It was at first re- 
ported that the king intended to pardon 
only those who had involuntarily fallen 
into political errors: a few days after it 
was asserted, that a general amnesty 
as to be published ; the queen’s birth- 


day being fixed as the date of the in 
tended proclamation. ‘The day, how. 
ever, has passed some weeks since, but 
no such decree has been made public. 
The Constitutionalists, therefore, still 
remain in complete uncertainty as to 
their fate; and the more conspicuous 
among them, all who had reason to fear 
from the vengeance of the new govern- 
ment, have taken the timely precaution 
of emigrating to foreign countries, and 
particularly to England. The new min- 
istry are considered somewhat more fa- 
vourable to lenient measures than their 
predecessors. The government is ina 
state little short of bankruptcy ; unable 
to pay its debts, unable to collect a re- 
venue by taxes, and unable to negociate 
aloan, The capitalists of Europe reso- 
lutely hold out against taking its bonds. 
except under conditions, and with guar- 
antees, which, whatever they are, have 
not been, or cannot be, complied with. 
It is rumoured that the inquisition is no} 
to be formally re-established, bat that 
every bishop is to protect the faith in his 
own diocese. The French army is to 
garrison the country in the first instance 
tor six months, subject to a deliberation, 
at the termination of that period, as to 
the expediency of extending the term of 
occupation. 

Sourn America.—It is with great 
pleasure we state, that the advices from 
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every part of South America represent 
the affairs of the various newly formed 
governments as generally hope ful and 
prosperous. The determination not to 
vield again to the yoke of the mother 
countries daily increases in strength ; 
and, happily for the liberties of the New 
World, neither Spain nor Portugal is at 
present in a condition to offer any for- 
midable opposition to this resolve. The 
Government of the Brazils has, with 
much spirit, refused to receive the com- 
missioner of the king of Portugal, or 
even to allow him to land, unless he 
would state that he came prepared to 
acknowledge their independence. ‘The 
British ministry have established regu- 
lar packets to Buenos Ayres, whence 
letters will be forwarded to Chili and 
Peru, 
DOMESTIC. 

The month has been still more bar- 

ien of domestic than of foreign news: 


indeed we have not a single aiticle of 


public intelligence that particularly re- 
quires to be noticed. We are happy to 
ve able thus peaceably to close the last 
sheets of our work for another year ; 
and to add our conviction, that the 
country is fvery year increasing In 
wealth and prosperity, and is rapidly 
recovering the exhausting effects of the 
late long- “protracted war. May it be 
long, very long, before we are again 
numbered among belligerent nations! 
By wisely avoiding offensive operations, 
we are increasing ou: means of defence, 
and are preparing to repel any en- 
croachment that may hereafte r be made 
upon our just rights, especially our com- 


mercial interests, which every class of 


persons amongst us, agricultural, mvan- 
facturing, or trading, is deeply inter- 
ested in preserving inviolate, and ex- 
tending wherever channels of inter- 
course can be found. We are glad to 
observe every successive year an in- 
creasing liberality of feeling on this 
subject, and a wider conviction of the 
practical truth of the Scripture apoph- 
thegm, that “he that deviseth liberal 
things by liberal things shall stand.” 
Some of our continental neighbours 
have the intelligence to perceive that 
every approach in our public policy to 
measures of universal reciprocity and 
good-will, is in fact the most refined 
species of self-interest. The Germans 
are complaining loudly, that the recent 
relaxations in our navigation Jaws are 
wafting their customers to Great Brit- 
ain 5 and that, if their own goveraments 
will not imitate our example. by allow- 


ing the entrance of foreign productions 
into their ports on a liberal basis, this 
country will soon become the universal 
mart of Europe and the world. Our 
recently-formed East Indian settlement 
of Sincapore, upon the principles of 
free trade, and which, in the course of 
the iast three or four years, under the 
enlightened administration of Governoi 
Rafiles, who has just relinquished his 
honourable post with deserved eclat, 
has risen to a sudden degree of pros- 
perity perhaps unprecedented in the 
early amials of colonies and empires, 
evinces the sound policy of adopting 
liberal principles of inter-national in- 
tercourse. In the United States of 
America, a judicious petition has been 
lately drawn up in New-York, against 
the prohibitory enactments levelled at 
English manufactured goods, The 
subscribers justly consider, that to force 
manufactures in a young and agricul- 
tural country, where land is abundant 
and unexhausted, and labour scarce and 
dear, must necessarily be an injudicious 
system; as much so, we will add, as if 
England, where the land is limited and 
population overflowing, should sacri- 
fice her manufactures and commerce, 
in hopes of becoming rich merely by 
her agriculture. Thus we trust all na- 
tions and all interests will before long 
learn, that reciprocal liberality is in 
truth far better policy than a niggardly 
selfishness. Many of our nmanufactur- 
ers, Who remonstrated against the late 
relaxation of our navigation laws, begin 
to perceive that the increased inter- 
course with our ports, which that re- 
laxation has ensured, instead of cutting 
off their market by means of foreign 
competitios:, will open new outlets for 
their industry. We are most happy to 
observe this increasing liberality of sen- 
timent ; and we earnestly trust, that in 
the course of the next session of Par- 
liament, we shall witness its application 
in new quarters, and to a yet larger ex- 
tent. 

A considerable number of Spanish 
emigrants, as above intimated, have 
found shelter in this country; and 
among the rest General Mina. who has 
been welcomed with a most flattering 
reception. A subscription has been 
set on foot for these unfortunate refu- 
gees, to which we recommend the at- 
tention of those of our re faders who have 
it in their power to assist in supplying 
the pressing wants of their fellow-men. 
We a= ‘¢ leave, also, again to remind 
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Greeks. Most bappy are we to add, 
that a spirit of zealous co-operation in 
the cause of this long oppressed people, 
has shewn itself in the university of 
Cambridge; and that a society has 
been formed, headed by the Duke of 
Gloucester, the chancellor, for relieving 
-their wants and assisting their most 


righteous efforts. 

True bills have been found, at the Hert- 
ford Winter Assizes, against Thurtell and 
Hunt, for the murder of Mr. Weare ; the for- 
iner as principal, the latter as accessary be- 
ture the fact. Probert is admitted as king’s 
evidence. The trial has been very properly 
postponed till the 6th of January, partly on 
account of the prejudiced state of the public 
wind, caused by the ex-parte statements in 
the periodical prints, but chiefly, it would 
appear, in consequence of some obstructions 
thrown in the way of the free intercourse of 
the prisoners with their legal advisers, and 
which might have impeded the preparation 
of theirdefence. It is truly gation to wit- 
ness the strict justice tempered with patience 
and mercy which so honourably distinguish- 
es British courts of judicature. In a subse- 
quent trial of a man of the name of Pallett, 
forthe murder of a Mr. Mumford, the pris- 
oner’s petition for the postponement of the 
trial was refused, there being no substantial 
grounds for the application. In this case, 
the evidence left not a shadow of doubt of 
the guilt of the prisoner, who, before his ex- 
ecution, fully confessed it; but on reading 
the reply of the learned judge to the motion 
fur the postponement of the trial, we felt ap- 
palled with the statement that hundreds of 
prisoners are often tried even within a few 
hours of their commitment. We venture to 
suggest, whether some specific regulation is 
not desirable and necessary as regards this 
point. This very month two innocent men, 
charged with highway robbery, under cir- 
cumstances the most improbable, have, 
through the exertions of one of the sherifts 
of London, most providentially escaped being 


[Dex 


executed. The man who professed to have 
been robbed, swore most unblenchingly to the 
crime and to their identity ; and there being 
ouly one day between their commitment anv 
trial for the preparation of their defence, j; 
was impracticable to bring before the jury 
the mass of countervailing testimony whic/, 
has since been collected, and has ended jy, 
their receiving his Majesty’s full pardon. A 
fair, adequate, and specified space of time 
ought to be claimable, as a matter of righ; 
by a prisoner between his commitment and 
his trial. It may happen that he is ignorant, 
aud knows not how to proceed ; or that he is 
poor, and cannot instantly raise money for 
his defence ; or that his friends and witness. 
es are at a distance; or that prima facie 
probabilities are so strong against him, tha: 
there requires considerable time and re- 
search to elicit the evidence that tends to his 
acquittal; or that his legal advisers them- 
selves, in the hurry of business, do not in- 
stautly perceive the strong points of his de 
fence. In all such cases, there is danger of 
hastily condemning an innocent man, as has 
actually happened in the instances just ablu- 
ded to; and who knows but other such in- 
stances may have occurred in the course oi} 
years? If the assizes arrive before the time 
allowed has expired, it should be optional 
with the prisoner whether to take his trial at 
once, or to wait till the next jaildelivery. [: 
is a more doubtful point, whether it would 
be adviseable that counsel should be allowed 
to plead in all cases. Their strong appeals 
to the feelings of a jury might sometimes in- 
terfere with the strict execution of justice, 
and, in case of a verdict of guilty, leave painful 
sensations in the minds of the jurors, which 
the strongest feelings of integrity could not al- 
ways heal. But, doubtless, they ought to be 
allowed a suitable time for preparing the de- 
fence ; and where this is granted, the cross- 
examination of the witnesses against the 
prisoner, the depositions of those in his fa- 
vour, his own deliberate statement, the com 
ments of an impartial judge, and the calm 
judgment of twelve honest men, will leave 
scarcely a possibility of an unjust decision. 
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Y. M.; 1. M. W.; EL. G. (two packets); Q.; 


A LayMan ; are under consideration. 


E. R.G. L.; T. P.; C. E. ¥.; B.€.5 and 


The copy of verses sent by A. Z. shall be inserted, if our correspondent will guarantee that 
they are from the pen of Mr. Hayley, and have been hitherto unpublished. 
A constant READER will find notices of Mr. Erskine’s two Essays in our Vol. for 1820, |, 


720; for 1822, p. 503; and for 1823, p. 502. 


It does not accord with our plan to enter into the arrangement W. M. proposes. — 
We assure a late “ Navy Captain " that we most earnestly partake with him in the Wish 
that the ministrations of the Established Church were brought to bear in every port of the 


kingdom and throughout the navy, upon the religious necessities of our seamen. 


He will 


see by one of our late Numbers that a favourable beginning has been made in the port of 


Dublin. 


A. Z. informs us, that the typographical error complained of by B. in the small-pica Cam- 
bridge Bible does not exist in the recent editions, The stereotype plate which contained 
the error was corrected four years ago at least, and some thousands have been subsequent- 
ly printed. B.’s copy, therefore, could not have recently issued, as he supposes, from the 


Cambridge warehouse 
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[HE Report of the Society’s Pro- 

ceedings during its twenty-third 
year contains a mass of interesting 
intelligence, of which we proceed to 
give a brief outline. 

To the Associations formed pre- 
viously to the last anniversary have 
been added new Associations—at 
Halifax, and at Keighley, in York- 
shire ; at Maidstone, for the county 
of Ként; at Truro, at Cambourne, 
and at Liskeard, in Cornwall ; and 
at Portsmouth, for Portsmouth, 


Portsea, and Gosport. Branch or 
Ladies’ Associations have been 
formed at Warrington, Chester, 


Teignmouth, and Bath. 

The income of the Society holds 
on its steady rate of increase. In 
its twenty-second year, it amounted 
to about 34,000/.: that of the 
twenty-third year has advanced to 
35,0001. This progress has been 
chiefly in consequence of the esta- 
blishment of Associations. Pro- 
mising fields of labour are opening 
on every side ; and far larger sums 
might be profitably expended in 
promoting the conversion of the 
heathen. Of fifty-seven offers of 
service made to the Society during 
the year, eighteen have been ac- 
cepted, twenty-seven declined, and 
twelve are still under consideration. 
There are, at present, twenty-two 
students preparing, under the So- 
ciety’s care, for future service ; 
fourteen in different parts of this 
country, and eight at Basle. The 
Carist. Ossenv. Apr. 
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Committee express themselves 
thankful that they have not to re- 
port the death of any of the So- 
ciety’s Missionaries.* In the course 
of the year, nineteen labourers have 
proceeded to different missions. ‘To 
the European labourers now em- 
ployed by the Society, are to be 
added not less than 230 natives of 
various descriptions ; not a few of 
whom are intelligent, assiduous, 
devoted, and successful. At their 
head stands two ordained missionaries 
—the Rev. Abdool Messeeh, and 
the Rev. William Bowley—whose 
steady and useful course assures the 
Society that the natives of India are 
competent, under the Divine bless- 
ing, to form Christian churches 
from among their countrymen, and 
to instruct and edify those churches. 
For Africa little short of a moral 
miracle has been wrought on some 
of her once-degraded sons, in raising 
them in the course of a very few 
years, from men almost brutalized 
by cruel oppression and base super- 
stition, into humble, active, intelli- 
gent, and devout instructors of their 
countrymen. The Committee quote 


the late Mr. Johnson’s account of 


one of these Christian labourers :— 
‘* David Noah is employed from 
daybreak till ten o’clock at night 


* About the period when this Report 
was read death was making those fearful 
inroads on the Society’s benevolent 
agents in the West- Africa Mission, which 
we have before had occasion to mention. 
50 
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—-a continuance of exertion which 
no European could endure in this 
climate. He conducts entirely the 
day and evening schools. Besides 
this, he issues rations for about 
1200 people—keeps the provision 
list and return, and school lists—— 
measures out all the lots, and sees 
that all the fences and houses are 
regularly bailt-—prays with the sick 
—receives the stores, every Thurs- 
day, in Freetown—enters marriages, 
baptisms, &c. and does the duty of 
a parish clerk : in short, he is every 
ihing at Regent’s Town. He, occa- 
sionally, when I cannot go, has a 
run to Bathurst, and also to Glou 
cester. I cannot sufficiently praise 
God for having given me such an 
assistant. He does all with great 
pleasure, and never thinks that he 
can do too much. If he has five 
minutes to spare, they are generally 
spent in my study among the books. 
fle works a slate full of problems 
during school hours, which he copies 
in a book between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night; and, after that 
time, he writes his journal : he then 
retires, and rests till half past five 
in the morning.” 

in the Sierra Leone, more than 
twenty pious African youths are 
prepared for instructors of this de- 
scription: in Calcutta and in Ma- 
dras, this branch of the Christian 
institutions*of the Society, formed 
at those presidencies, loudly cails 
tor such aid: and at Cotym, among 
the Syrians, and in other places, 
the seminaries of this description, 
already established, require more 
instructors ; while, not only in these 
places, but in other parts of India, 
in Ceylon, and in the Mediterra- 
nean, devoted missionaries, nurtured 
in the admirable system of our uni- 
versities, might put their acquisi- 
tions to the most noble use in the 
service of their heavenly Master, by 
training up in sound discipline and 
learning the future pastors and 
evangelists of the unchristianized 
world. The Committee fervently 
beseech the Great Head of the 


hurch to call forth such men! 


[Are 


In the choice and preparation of 
missionaries, the Committee have 
hitherto availed themselves of the 
best means in their power ; but these 
means are becoming so inadequate 
to the increasing wants of the mis- 
sions, that they have found it re- 
quisite to adopt some more efh- 
cient plan ; and with thus view have 
taken measures for the formation of 
a missionary family and seminary at 
Islington, as already detailed in our 
pages. The Committee have no 
doubt, that the requisite sum for 
this object will be cheertully con- 
tributed ; and they report, that li- 
beral contributions have been made 
to the special fund which has been 
opened for the purpose. Contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received. 

In surveying the nine missions of 
the Society, it appears that there is 
a steady progress in almost every 
quarter ; though this progress, while 
it may be called great in reference 
to the exertions and expectations 
of former years, is little compared 
with the actual condition and urgent 
wants of mankind. 

West-Africa Mission.—For abun- 
dant encouragement to persevere 
through the most pressing difficulties 
in pursuit of its great object, this 
Society has but to read the records 
of its own proceedings. In the ear- 
lier years of its West-Africa Mission, 
the loss of some of its labourers, 
the unfaithfulness of others, and 
the defeat and ruin of its missions 
among the natives by the slave trade, 
after years of toil and the expendi- 
ture of large sums, seemed, al 
times, to extinguish all reasonable 
hope concerning the mission. But, 
all this while, the providence of 
God was preparing a field of labour 
quite unexpected by the Society. 

The colony of Sierra Leone was 
not originally contemplated as itseli 
the seat of any considerable and 
important missionary labours ; but 
chiefly as a point of support to the 
missions, which it was intended 
should be fixed among the neigh- 
bouring natives. But the very tral- 
fic which drove the Society from 
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that field led to the opening of the 
colony as an asylum for the reco- 
vered captives—an asylum such as 
the world never before beheld; and 
which now holds out a reasonable 
prospect of an ultimate influence on 
the social and religious condition of 
Africa, beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. 

By a late return of the population 
of Sierra Leone, there were 16,671 
inhabitants: of these more than 
15,000 are natives of Africa, the 
rest being chiefly Europeans and 
Maroon and Nova Scotia settlers. 
Of those born in Africa, upward of 
eleven thousand appear to have 
been liberated from the holds of the 
vessels which were carrying thein 
into interminable bondage. That 
character, indeed, of West-India 
slavery, the Committee begin to 
conceive hopes that they shall have 
ere long to blot from the records of 
the Society's proceedings : and they 
anticipate with joy that day, when, 
the persons most nearly interested 
being convinced that, in this as in 
all other cases, the path of justice 
and humanity is also that of true 
policy, they shall witness a public 
and solemn provision, under such 
regulations as the case may suggest, 
for securing the personal freedom of 
every African throughout the British 
dominions! The Committee invoke 
most earnestly the aid of the whole 
body of the members of the society in 
this cause.* ‘They cannot pursue a 
more direct course toward the utter 
extinction of that sanguinary traffic, 
which still desolates the shores of 
Africa, and which, above all other 
obstacles, narrows and hinders the 
diffusion of Christian light through- 
out those extensive regions. 

It is with great pain, that the 
Committee witness the coutinuance, 
and under aggravated circumstances, 
of the traffic in human beings, which 
is the curse of the devoted shores of 
Africa. There is, however, they 
add, no relaxation on the part of 


* The Committee refer to the formation 
of the ** Anti-Slavery Society.” 
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the conscientious and humane, not 

only in the United Kingdom and 
the American States, but in othe: 

countries, to put an end for ever 
to this opprobrium of the civilized 
world. The rising Commonwealths 
of the New World are noi orly ex- 
terminating the odious traflic, but 
they are preventing the possibility 

of its revival, by making provision 
for annihilating the state of slavery 

within their respective territories. 
In France even, at present the na- 
tion most eminently guilty, the voice 
of justice and truth is beginning to 
make itself heard ; while the friends 
of humanity in our own country are 
pursuing with determined persever 

ance, in co-operation with the legis 

lature, the great object of a final 
and total abolition. ‘The continu 

ance, indeed, of the trade is not. 
through the merciful overruling ot 
the Almighty Hand, without one 
countervailing alleviation ; as some 
at least of the victims of this traffic 
are rescued, and in considerable 
numbers, and placed under Chris- 
tian instruction. Large additions 
have been made to the liberated 
Africans of the colony. Mr. John- 
son feclingly depicts some of the 
horrors consequent on this trade of 
biood :— 

“The day before yesterday, a 
slave schooner, with 400 unhappy 
fellow-creatures on board, was upset 
off Cape Sierra Leone. Only seven 
men were saved: they had got into 
a boat, and were picked up by the 
Myrmidon. Nineteen sailors and 
two officers of this vessel were on 
board to bring her into Sierra Leone, 
who have all perished with the rest. 
A tornado came on suddenly, anc 
turned the vessel over. Oh, my 
dear brother, how many poor crea- 
tures fall a sacrifice to the inhuman 
traflic in human blood! I have been 
filled with horror ever since. Num- 
bers were landed from another ves 
sel yesterday, in the most deplorable 
condition. ‘The hospital at Leices- 
ter is overflowing. Some are but 


just alive; and others are walking 


about with a death-like look. and 
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will to all appearance fall also a sa- 
crifice. One poor creature in the 
girls’ school died just now ; and five 
or six more will soon follow. My 
heart is full! What do the good 
people of England know about the 
real state of Africa? They can have 
no idea of its misery, unless they 
are eye-witnesses, as we are. Oh, 
when shall an end be put to this 
trade! O Lord, have mercy, have 
mercy upon afflicted Africa!’ 

The testimony of Mr. Diiring 
will be read with great pleasure :— 

‘* Six years’ experience has taught 
me that the African can learn any 
thing ; and that he is not what de- 
signing men have represented him— 
‘a sort of middle being between 
man and brute.’ 

‘* Most of those with whom | 
live, I have seen brought from the 
holds of slave-ships. I have seen 
them rise, from the chains of the 
slave dealer, to become industrious 
men and women, faithful subjects, 
pious Christians, affectionate hus- 
bands and wives, tender fathers and 
mothers, and peaceable neighbours. 
Considering these things, | have al- 
ways thought myself among the 
happiest of men, in serving in this 
way our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
blood cleanses even the soul of an 
Ethiopian from all sin ; and in being 
connected with our society, which 
is evidently instrumental in the 
Lord’s hand, of much good to dis- 
tant nations, especially to the afflict- 
ed sons of Africa.”’ 

Mr. Johnson adduces a very strong 
proof of the moral improvement of 
the colony. He writes, in Septem- 
ber,— 

‘*At the Quarter Sessions, the 
Chief Justice observed, when ad- 
dressing the Inquest, that, ten years 
ago, when the population of the 
colony was only 4000, there were 
forty cases on the calendar for trial ; 
and, now that the population was 
upward of 16,000, there were only 
six cases on the calendar: he con- 
gratulated the Magistrates and Grand 
Jury on the moral improvement of 
the colony. There was nota single 
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case from any ot the villages unde: 
the superintendence of a missionary 
or schoolmaster.” 

The Chief Justice also writes— 

** At the Colonial Sessions holden 
in December 1821, I inquired of 
idr. Johnson whether any of the inha- 
bitants of Regent’s Town were qua- 
lified to serve on Juries ; and I inti- 
mated, that. if there were any so 
qualified, it would be proper to call 
upon them to perform that duty, in 
conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Freetown. Mr. Johnson named two 
or three of bis people as being fully 
qualified ; and one of them, named 
Josiah Yamsey. took his turn as a 
juror on several trials. A similar 
intimation was given to Mr. Diiring 
and Mr, Nylander ; and subsequent- 
ly, persons from Gloucester and 
Kissey, recommended by those gen- 
tlemen severally, have served with 
perfect satisfaction to their fellow- 
jurors. ‘ 

‘< It was my intention, originally, 
to limit their service to trials for 
offences not capital; but, as they 
were called over in turn with the 
others, and no objection was made 
to them, I did not like to interpose 
personally for their exclusion, after 
having, in the first instance, invited 
them, upon a general assurance ot 
their fitness, which after their first 
service might be considered as ap- 
proved.” 

‘* The result of the first experi- 
ments having proved satisfactory. 
the practice of calling the qualified 
inhabitants of the villages will be 
continued, until they shall be train- 
ed and accustomed to take their 
share of the duty, in regular pro- 
portion with the persons on the jury 
list of Freetown.” 

The Committee add the testi- 
mony of Captain Sabine, of his 
Majesty’s Engineers, who states, 
that, after spending six weeks in 
the colony, and closely and repeat- 
edly inspecting the state of the li- 


berated Africans under the care of 


Christian instructors, the represen- 
tations of their improved condition 
are perfectly true; and that in re 
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ference to the largest assemblage of 
them, at Regent’s Town, their spirit 
and conduct are such, that he is 
persuaded that there is not to be 
seen upon earth a community of 
equal size so truly exemplary. 

An increasing interest in the ob- 
jects of the Society was manifested 
at the third anniversary of the Church 
Missionary association, held at Kis- 
sey, on the 8th of January ; when 
it appeared that the sum of 2811. 
had been contributed, in the pre- 
ceding year, of which more than 
half was given by the liberated 
Africans ; making a total raised by 
the association of 636/. About 800 
liberated Africans were present be- 
sides the most respectable ladies 
and gentlemen from Freetown. 

We cannot go through the de- 
tails from the various towns of re- 
captured Negroes ; bu shall present, 
as a specimen, a few particulars 
respecting one of them, Regent’s 
Town, the cure of the late lament- 
ed Mr. Johnson. 

At the beginning of the year, 
the inhabitants amounted to 1551; 
who were all, with the exception of 
twenty-eight, liberated Africans. In 
June they were increased, by newly 
liberated slaves, to 1750. 

The boys’ and girls’ day schools, 
and men and womens’ evening 
schools, contained 909 scholars. The 
progress of these schools has been 
very satisfactory. The church had 
been enlarged for the fifth time. 

The attendance on public worship, 
both on Sundays and week-days, 
has continued most exemplary—- 
old and young crowding to the 
house of God. The communicants 
were nearly 400. 

‘That exemplary character of the 
inhabitants of this place, to which 
Captain Sabine has borne so strong 
a testimony, is formed upon the 
word of God. The authority of 
that word, in connexion with Chris- 
tian discipline, supersedes, among 
them, almost all necessity for hu- 
man laws; and, such is the influ- 
ence of the communicants, by their 
honourable walk as Christians, on 
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the rest of the community, that not 
only are all relics of former super 
stitions swept from the town, but 
flagrant vice and profaneness are 
almost entirely unknown. 

The whole body of the people 
form one industrious community. 
More ground was cleared, in the 
year ending at Lady-day of last 
year, than in any preceding year. 
At that time, 400 acres of land, 
forming five years before one entire 
forest, were brought into cultiva- 
tion ; and aout 600 persons were 
supported by the produce, which is 
sold in the markets of Regent and 
Freetown. 

Mr. Johnson’s communications 
through the y ear contained, as usual, 
many powerful illustrations of the 
influence of religion on the Chris- 
tian natives. ‘The manner in which 
the word of God is applied for con- 
viction and consolation, their watch- 
fulness, their tenderness of con- 
science, the benefits of Christian 
discipline and admonition, their 
sympathy with their minister in bis 
afflictions, their affectionate confi- 
dence in him, the growth of religion 
among the young, and the increase 
and efficiency of native teachers,— 
on all these topics Mr. Johnson’s des- 
patches have furnished very impres- 
sive details. That their religion is 
the “life of God in the soul of 
man,”’ and that their exemplary con- 
duct springs from a divine principle 
implanted in the heart, appear from 
their simple statements of their feel- 
ings. One man, for example, says— 

‘* Massa, them things God done 
for me pass every thing. Who live 
there who will die for another ? Oh, 
the Lord Jesus die for sinner—yes, 
for them people who been sin against 
Him! I sit down, and consider 
this ; and I don’t know what to say : 
1 never hear such thing before. 
Sometimes people say, ‘ Such men 
do me good very much ;’ but what 
the Lord Jesus Christ do, pass every 
thing: He love so much, till He 
die tosave me. Oh, | love Him, so 
little ! That time I want to love Him 
my heart no willing. That trouble 
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me much—but yet He love sinner! 
Ah, true—that pass every thing.” 

Mr. Johnson, having observed 
some declension of spirit in the 
communicants, assembled them all 
in the church before the morning 
service, on the day of administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. The scene 
which followed will be best describ- 
ed in his own words :— 

‘*When the clock struck nine, 
the whoie. except the sick, came 
in twelve different parties, accord- 
ing to the division of the town, to 
church. My heart rejoiced when 
I saw this scene. When they had 
entered the church, the churchwar- 
dens came and told me that all who 
were well had come. I went; and, 
as some had been re-admitted, I 
read and explained such passages 
of Scripture as were suited to humble 
them ; and exhorted them to care- 
fulness and watchfulness: I also 
read and explained the Commination 
Service, and concluded by urging 
them to self-examination and re- 
pentance ; and, when my conscience 
was satisfied, I concluded with 
prayer. ‘I’'wo young men then came 
forward, and said that they had 
quarrelled, and desired to make 
peace with each other before they 
came to the Lord’s Supper: this 
was soon effected, as each said that 
he was in the wrong! A woman 
said to me, that she had spoken ill 
behind another woman’s back, and 
wished to beg her pardon, which, 
of course, I advised her to do: she 
went and did so, and the offended 
woman forgave her with cheerful- 
ness. I was so delighted with the 
simple mode in which they thus 
dealt with one another, that I scarce- 
ly could forbear shedding a tear of 
joy on seeing that my children walk 
intruth. O that these beloved peo- 
ple may continue in their simplicity!’ 

The youths under education at 
the Christian Institution were about 
twenty-fourinnumber. They make 
considerable progress. 

Mediterranean Mission. — This 
sphere of Christian labour is increas- 
ing vearly in importance. and begins 
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to awaken deep interest in the breasts 
of all who are anxious for the con- 
version of the Jews, the subjugation 
of the Mohammedan Antichrist, and 
the revival of the ancient Christian 
Churches. The Committee and the 
representatives of the Society are 
anxious to avail themselves of every 
opportunity for pouring into the 
hearts of the affiicted the consola- 
tions and instructions of the Divine 
Word. In this quarter, however, 
they must necessarily proceed with 
much caution, and wait with pa- 
tience the dawn of a brighter day. 

Mr. Jowett had resumed his cor- 
respondence in various quarters, and 
rendered every aid in his power to 
the circulation of the Scriptures by 
the Bible Society. He had it in 
view to undertake, as soon as cir- 
cumstances would allow, a journey 
in Syria. His volume of ‘* Christian 
Researches”’ has awakened, as might 
be expected, new interest in the field 
of his labours ; and has greatly en- 
larged the views of his readers, with 
respect to the nature and difficulties 
of the work to be dene, and the best 
means of accomplishing it. 

The translation of the Scriptures 
into Maltese is proceeding with the 
advantage of additional and learned 
aid. Authority has been given to 
Mr. Jowett by Government to estab- 
lish a press in Malta, under regu- 
lations rendered necessary by local 
circumstances. Two founts of Ro- 
man types have been procured from 
Paris: founts of Greek and Arabic 
will be sent from this country. A 
printing press has been forwarded, 
and had safely arrived. 
the press is rapidly increasing ; and 
it will, doubtless, prove one of the 
chief instruments for reviving know- 
ledge and truth on the surrounding 
shores. The Bashaw of Egypt has 
an Arabic press at Cairo; and has 
been reprinting the Society’s Arabic 
tract on the System of Mutual In- 
struction. 

The interesting information given 
in the Report respecting the Socie 
ty’s other Missions, we must post- 
pone to a future Number 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tre last Report of the Society just 
distributed among the members, 
announces, that the affairs of the So- 
ciety Continue in a prosperous state. 
The number of subscribing membets 
has materially increased since the 
last Report. Above 15,000 names 
now appear upon the list, of which 
743 have been added since October, 
1822. The receipts and disburse- 
ments have been larger than in any 
former year, and a proportionate in- 
crease will be found in the general 
circulation of religious books. 

A few particulars only are stated 
respecting the proceedings of Dio- 
cesan and District Committees, the 
number of them not allowing of de- 
tails. Among these particulars we 
notice the following :—The Bishop 
of Durham has presented a donation 
of 200/., to be continued annually 
during his life, to purchase Prayer- 
books for the use of his diocese. 
Religious education is spreading ra- 
pidly in every part of that diocese. 
—The Bath Committee have trans- 
mitted to the Board a comparative 
statement of their sale of books dur- 
ing the last three years, by which it 
appears that a vast increase has 
taken place since the establishment 
of their depository for the sale of the 
Society’s publications to the public. 
Their subscribers, also, have in- 
creased, within two years, from 135 
to 192; and a spacious gallery in 
the new Church at Bath has been 
assigned to the children of the Na- 
tional and Sunday Schools.—The 
Coventry Cominittee state, that the 
institution of Parochial, and in some 
instances of Private, Lending Libra- 
ries has been productive of much 
advantage in this district, and has 
created a more than ordinary de- 
mand for books.—T he Report of the 
Lewes DeaneryCommittee mentions, 
that thetractswhichwere lately circu- 
lated to counteract the growing spi- 
rit of infidelity are now but little re- 
quired in this neighbourhood ; while 
the demand for religious buoks is 


rapidly increasing. This fact must 
afford consolation to every Christian 
mind.—The Rochester Committee 
observe, that the lower orders of the 
community are becoming daily more 
sensible of the value of our Liturgy, 
and that the demand for Prayer- 
books has consequently much in- 
creased. ‘This Committee has sup- 
plied books to the hospital of the 
Marine Barracks at Chatham ; and, 
through the parent institution, to 
his Majesty’s troops in Chatham 
garrison. Four parochial libraries 
have been established in this dis- 
trict, which appear completely to 
answer their design.—In the Report 
of the Blackheath Committee, an 
account is given of eight lending 
libraries in this district, and we 
learn with much pleasure, that those 
useful institutions are resorted to 
with avidity, and that few books are 
at any time remaining on the shelves. 

Since the publication of the last 
Report, the Society has been de- 
prived ofthe servicesof its venerable 
Secretary, Dr. Gaskin, who for se- 
ven-and-thirty years had paid the 
most unremitting attention to its 
concerns. The Rev. W. Parker, 
M. A. Rector of St. Ethelburga and 
the Rev. W. H. Coleridge, M. A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
have been appointed to fill the oflice 
as joint secretaries, with equal sa- 
laries. 

The Special Committee have been 
enabled to defray the charges of a 
very large issue of anti-infidel books 
and tracts, and of a considerable 
sale of other religious publications. 
In addition to the six well known 
tracts on the Evidence of Christi- 
anity, which were placed long ago 
on the Society's catalogue, thirty- 
four new tracts upon the same sub- 
ject were procured and published by 
the Committee ; and 943,300 copies 
of these books and tracts were print- 
ed for the use of the public. The 
greater part of this stock—namely, 
677.491 books and tracts—has been 
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circulated through the country. The 
surplus, 265,809, remains imthe So- 
ciety’s stores, 

Byt the issue of books by the 
Special Committee has not been 
confined to anti-infidel publications. 
One thousand and fifteen Bibles, 
(exclusive of the Society’s Family 
‘Bible,)757T estaments,! 451 Prayer- 
books, 2517 other bound books, and 
113,116 Tracts, have been disposed 
of at cost price from the shop in 
Fleet-street; and aconsiderable sup- 
ply of the same articles is still in 
hand. The total number of books 
and tracts issued by the Committee, 
since its appointment, is 798,20), 
and the stock undisposed of exceeds 
300,000. The money remaining at 
the disposal of the Committee will 
be more than sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the shop in Fleet- 
street during the time that the So- 
ciety has resolved to continue it, 
and will enable the Committee to 
make an adequate trial of the plan 
for selling the books on the Society’s 
catalogue to the public at reduced 
prices. 

The Board have received the sum 
of 1000/. in augmentation of the 
fund of Clericus, for supplying sol- 
diers on foreign stations with Com- 
mon Prayer Books and Religious 
Tracts. A grant of 150/. has been 
made to the District Committee at 
Bombay, to assist them in translat- 
ing into the dialect of that part of 
India some tracts selected from 
the Society’s catalogue. The whole 
number of Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books. and other books and tracts 
distributed between April, 1822, 
and April, 1825, amounts to 
1,400,711. 

The Society’s proceedings on the 
mournful intelligence of the death 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, and 
the appointment of his successor, 
which occupy a considerable part of 
the Report, have been already de- 
tailed in our pages. The Report 
speaks in the highest terms of the 
hopes entertained by the Society of 
benefit to India from the exertions 
of the new bishop. ‘‘ On his yirtues 
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and attainments they venture to 
found the most sanguine expecta. 
tions ; and they look forward with 
confidence to his powerful and zea- 
lous aid in the prosecution of thei: 
designs.” The Bishop of Calcutta 
left London on the 16th of June, 
on his voyage to India. 

The last Report from Calcutta, 
afier an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of the late Bishop and 
Archdeacon, gives a general view 
of the proceedings of the Committee 
during the year 1822. Great care 
has been taken to keep up a supply 
of books and tracts for distribution, 
and of elementary works for young 
people. A large number of Bibles, 
Prayer-books, and Tracts, has been 
distributed during the year among 
the patients in the general and mi- 
litary hospitals : the jail also has re- 
ceived supplies, as well as the mili- 
tary and other schools at Fort Wil- 
liam, Dum Dum, and other places ; 
and many persons have been fur- 
nished with a small select library. 
Lending libraries have been esta- 
blished at several of the princi- 
pal stations in the archdeaconry. 
‘‘This measure,’ says the Com- 


mittee, ‘* has been of great utility, if 


we may judge from the constant de- 
mand which has been made for the 
books, and the evident satisfaction 
with which theyhavebeenreceived. ” 
The number of books and tracts re- 
ceived during the year!822,amounts 
to 16,723, of which 5,974 have been 
sold or gratuitously distributed.— 
It is observed by the Calcutta Com- 
mittee, that, notwithstanding the 
vast quantity of Prayer-books cir- 
culated in India since the establish- 
ment of Committees, the demand is 
still so great that they have been 
unable to meet it from their own 
resources. 

The importance of education be- 
gins to be more justly appreciated 
by the natives of India. In the cir- 
cle of Cossipore the DiocesanSchool 
Committee have resolved to appoint 
a superintendant as soon as they can 
find a competent person. They are 
preparing to establish two additional 
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schools, at Ben Hoogly and North 
burnagore. This Committee are 
diligentiy engaged im transiating 
sound religious tracts into the 
languages of India. No less than 
14,000 have already been printed. 
The discourses of oar Lord in the 
Hindoostanee tongue were jast com- 
pleted. 

The Third Report of the Bombay 
District Committee presents a most 
favourable account of their exertions. 
In the distribution of the Scriptures, 
and other books and tracts, great 
attention has been paid to the wants 
of Europeans in this presidency ; and 
hospita's, schools, and regimental 
establishments have been supplied. 
At several out-stations in this arch- 
deaconry, depéts of the Society’s 
books and tracts have been formed, 
and placed under the care of the 
chaplains. The Bombay District 
Committee have dispersed no less 
than 33,941 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, liturgy, and uther books and 
tracts, since their establishment in 
June 1816. Three lending libra- 
ries have been formed in the arch- 
deaconry of Bombay. Considering 
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the peculiar situation of clergymen 
in this country, as well as that of the 
military who form their chief spiri- 
tual charge, it is presumed that much 
benefit will be derived from the es- 
tablishment of their libraries. The 
Society’s Family Bible continues to 
be in great demand at Bombay. 
Copies of the Arabic Bible have 
been distributed in the Persian 
Gult. The assistance afforded by 
the supplies of the cheap school- 
tracts used on the National system, 
continues to be of great importance. 
The number of persous educated in 
schools, where the bouks of the 
Committee are wholly or partially 
used, exceed 1,200; of whom about 
one-third may be natives. 

In closing their Report, the Board 
again wodgratulate the friends of the 
Church of England, on the grow- 
ing prosperity of the Society ; add- 
ing, that ‘if there is nothing in the 
transactions of the last year which 
exceeds the bounds of reasonable 
expectation, there is yet much to 
gratify the sober Christian, and to 
encourage his efforts in the dissemi- 
nation of religious truth.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


In our Number for September, we 
abstracted that part of the Society’s 
Nineteeth Report which relates to 
the chief of European Societies. We 
have reserved for our Appendix 
some interesting miscellaneous par- 


ticulars, together with an outline of 


the progress of Bible Societies in 

the other quarters of the globe. 
The Committee advert with plea- 

sure to the labours of Doctor Lean- 


der Van Ess among his Roman Ca- 


tholic brethren. It appears, that, 
up to May 1822, he had circulated 
456,870 copies of the New Testa- 
ment, besides 8,934 copies of Lu- 
ther’s German Bible, and a number 
of copies in the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew languages. His supporters, 
among persons of his own religious 
ersuasion were on the increase. 
e writes ; ‘* How wonderful is the 
Curist. Orsery. Apr. . 


love of God towards wretched and 
sinful man! From all quarters | re- 
ceive encouraging letters, written by 
Catholicclergymen, who approve oi 
my exertions and struggles in the 
Biblical cause ; but | exclaim with 
the Psalmist. ‘ Not unto us, O Lord. 
not unto us; but unto thy name 
give the glory.’”’ 

The presses at Venice have fur- 
nished the Committee with 3,700 
Armenian New Testaments and 
2,000 copies of the Psalter, all of 
which have been forwarded to Malta, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople. The 
Corresponding Committee of Gibral- 
tar haye found means to circulate 
no less than 3,175 copies of the 


Scriptures. Of these, upwards oi 


1,500 copies were Spanish, 500 Ita- 

lian, and 400 Portuguese. At Bar- 

celona, 10,000 copies of the Snanish 
5/7 
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New Testament, of Father Scio’s 
version, have been printed. At 
Madeira, the sale and distribution of 
the holy Scriptures have continued 
without interruption, and facilities 
for promoting the same object at 
Teneriffe have not been neglected. 

The Bible Society at Malta, 
though embarrassed in its opera- 
tions by the present disturbed state 
of Greece, continues assiduously to 
distribute the Scriptures, through 
various channels, to the surrounding 
islands and maritime nations. Its 
issues amounted, in November 
1821, to 7,303 copies. 

To the lonian Society the Com- 
mittee have forwarded a further 
supply of 1,000 Greek New Testa- 
ments, and 200 Hebrew Bibles. 

In Constantinople and, its vici- 
nity, about 1,300 copies of the 
Scriptures, in various languages, 
have either been distributed or 
sent into Syria and Armenia for cir- 
culation. 

In Syria the operations of the So- 
ciety had sustained a temporary in- 
terruption from the appalling cata- 
strophe which had befallen the city 
of Aleppo and the .urrounding ter- 
ritories. Mr, Barker, however, pre- 
viously to his retreat from that city, 
had found means to distribute among 
its imhahitants |,000 copies of the 
Arabic New Testament and Psalter. 
On his arrival at Smyrna, he recom- 
menced his exertions, and distri- 
buted, im conjunction with the 
Rey. Samuel Favez, chaplain of 
the Dutch factory in that city, the 
stock of the Scriptures which had 
been sent thither. Mr. Leeves also 
visited Smyrna during the progress 
of a tour, which he had undertaken 
in behalf of the Society. The la- 
mentable effects of the war met his 
observation at Scio, Ephesus, and 

other places ; nor were opportuni- 
ties wanting for affording spiritual 
relief to some cf the unhappy suf- 
ferers. Totheir use he devoted, on 
the part of the Bible Society, a pre- 
sent of Greek ‘Testaments. 

The printing.of the Amharic y 
sion, destined for the use of Aby. 
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sinia, is now in active progress, the 
difficulties which had retarded it 
having been at length surmounted. 
it was proposed to print in the first 
instance the Four Gospels, and that 
of St. Matthew had already passed 
through the press. The Committee 
acknowledge their obligations to 
their honorary librarian, Mr. Platt, 
for the care and attention with 
which he continues to prosecute the 
laborious task of editing that im- 
portant work. In the course of last 
year, Mr. Platt proceeded to Paris, 
at the request of the Committee, to 
examine the Oriental MSS. of that 
city, for materials to assist in the 
prosecution of another department 
of their Abyssinian labours, the 
publication of a correct edition of 
the Scriptures, or parts of them, in 
the Ethiopic language. The aid 
which he procured was such as will, 
it was hoped, enable the Committee 
to proceed in a short time te an edi- 
tion of the Four Gospels of this ver- 
sion. 

The Bible Societies in the East 
Indies have been enabled by the hi- 
beral contributions of their respec- 
tive supporters, and by the assist- 
ance afforded them by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to carry 
on with vigour their operations in 
the continental, as well as insular 
regions, with which they have esta- 
blished a connexion. 

The Calcutta Auxiliary has com- 
pleted the Malay Old Testament, 
and nearly the whole of the impres- 
sion is on its way to its destination. 
The number of missionaries has 
been progressively increasing, and 
schools are rapidly advancing in 
Sumatra, Penang, Malacca, Bata- 
via, Amboyna, and other places. 
The printing of the Old Testament 
in the Hindoostanee had advanced 
nearly to the end of Leviticus. The 
Hindoostanee New Testament had 
been submitted to the revision ot 
the Rev. Mr. Bowley. The Cal- 
cutta Committee had resolved to 
print, without delay, 4,000 copies of 
the Gospels and Acts, and 1,000 ot 
the whole New Testament in Ben 
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galee ; 2,000 of the Gospels and 
Acts, and 500 of the whole New 
Testament in Persian ; 2,900 Gos- 
pels and Acts in the Arabic, and 
500 New Testaments in the same 
language. ‘The actual number of 
copies of the Scriptures distributed 
by the Calcutta Society, during its 
eleventh year, amounted to more 
than 12,000, of which 4,000 were 
of Bibles and Testaments, in about 
20 Asiatic languages. The Commit- 
tee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society had resolved to print, in- 
dependently of the above-mentioned 
editions undertaken in the East, a 
new edition of 5,000 copies of Mar- 
tyn’s Persian New Testament ; 2,000 
copies of the Persian Psalter ; 1,000 
copies of the book of Genesis, in 
the same language ; and 5,000 co- 
pies of the Arabic New Testament 
of Sabat. The Calcutta Auxiliary 
had recently resolved on forming a 
committee for the revision of ver- 
sions circulating in India. 

The franslators at Serampore have 
pursued their important task with 
unremitting perseverance. Of the 
twenty-six versions of the Scrip- 
tures, in as many different lan- 
guages and dialects, undertaken 
by that learned body, thirteen 
have been already carried through 
the press ; eight are more than half 
printed ; two are printed as far as 
the third Gospel; and in another 
the Gospel of St. Matthew is nearly 
finished. 

The Committee express their re- 
gret, in common with all sincere 
friends to the extension of Chris- 
tianity in India, at the death of the 
late Dr. Middleton, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. A short time before his de- 
cease, he expressed his intention of 
applying part of the Society’s grant 
of 5,000/., to the express purpose of 
publishing a version of the Old Tes- 
tament in the Persian language, the 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, chaplain at 
Poonah, having undertaken the 
translation. 

The Madras Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety have pursued with diligence the 
various works which they had under- 
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taken to execute or superintend. The 
revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in Tamul, by Mr. Rhenins, 
has considerably advanced. The 
edition of the Tamul Old Testa- 
ment, had been carried on to the 
Book of Ezra, and it was expected 
that this version would leave the 
press before the end of 1823. The 
Book of Genesis, of the Canarese 
version, was expected. The revi- 
sion of the Four Gospels and Acts, 
in this language, was considerably 
advanced. The Malayalim version 
of the New Testament by the Rev. 
Mr. Spring, was likely to be ready 
for the press at the close of 1823. 
The Teloogoo version is in progress. 
The total number of copies of the 
Scriptures issued by the Madras 
Auxiliary, during the second year, 
amounts to 1,271 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, in European languages ; and 
3,059 copies of the whole Bible, or 
of portions of it, in the languages 
of India. 

From the Bombay Auxiliary So- 
ciety, the following account of its 
prosperous state has been received. 


The holy Scriptures, or parts of 


them, are now printed in two na- 
tive languages, which are spoken 
over extensive districts, in this pre- 
sidency. ‘The Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, in Mahratta, has been in cir- 
culation for more than two years ; 
and the whole New Testament has 
been printed in the Guzerattee lan- 
guage, and is now in very exten- 
sive circulation. The number of 
cepies of the Scriptures distributed 
in the English, and in other lJan- 
guages, since the formation of the 
Society, amounts to 2,086 Bibles and 
4,410 Testaments. 

The Tenth Report of the Co- 
lombo Auxiliary states, that the Book 
of Genesis in Cingalese has excited 
such attention as to occasion an ex- 
traordinary demand for another edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies. During the 
year upwards of 1,300 Bibles, Tes- 
taments, Psalters, and integral parts 
of the New Testament, have been 
issued in the English, Portuguese. 
Cingalese, Malay, Hindeostanee. 
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Arabic, and Tamul languages. Many 


of the Cingalese New Testaments 
have been sold to Government 
Schoolmasters. They are accus- 
tomed to receive them, paying a 
smal! sum monthly until the whole 
is defrayed. 

The successful progress of the 
translators at Canton and Malacca, 
in preparing a version of the whole 
Bible in the Chinese langaage, has 
sustained a sudden interruption from 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Milne, 
one of the two missionaries who 
had undertaken the execution of 
that work. This long-expected ver- 
sion will, however, probably soon 
leave the press, under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. Morrison. Dr. 
Morrison has communicated the 
cheering information, that 1,000 
Chinese New Testaments had just 
been applied for by the missionaries 
of the new settlement formed at Sin- 
capore in the year 1819. The Go- 
vernor of Ochotsk has gratefully 
acknowledged the receipt of some 
copies of the Scriptures sent to that 
unfrequented portion of the globe. 

The Auxiliary Society in New 
South Wales held its sixth anniver- 
sary, under the presidency ot his Ex- 
cellency Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
new governor. The funds of the 
society were in a flourishing state. 
It had received large contributions 
from the Branch Society at Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the Bible As- 
sociations at Castlereagh, Campbell 
Town, Liverpool, Windsor, Sydney, 
and Paramatta. The total of its 


- remittances to the parent institution 


since its formation is 1,350/. ; and 
3,773 copies of Bibles and New 
Testaments had been circulated in 
the colony by its exertions. Some 
persons in the colony, who formerly 
had no knowledge of the excellency 
of the sacred volume, and conse- 
quently esteemed it not, now mani- 
fest a willingness to possess it. The 


comfort which it bas afforded tosome 


mo affliction, has led others to seek 
and to find its promised blessings. 
This society has founded a Biblical 
lsbrary ; to collect works which may 
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be of service in translating the 
sacred Scriptures, and also to excite 
a greater attention to Biblical read- 
ing and literary pursuits. 

In the Georgian and Society Is- 
lands, the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John, have beer 
translated into the Teheitan lan- 
guage, and printed by the mission- 
aries. The Acts of the Apostles 
were in the press ; and the Epistles 
to the Romans and Ephesians, to- 
gether with several books of the Old 
Testament, were under revision. 

The Sierra Leone Auxiliary So- 
ciety has pursued its exertions, dur- 
ing five years, with undiminished 
activity. The offer of the Scrip- 
tures to the soldiers of the 4th West 
India Regiment, had excited on their 
part a great disposition to learn to 
read, for the purpose of obtaining 
a knowledge of their contents. 

The Second Report of the Scuth 
African Auxiliary Society shews that 
the object of that institution is ap- 
preciated by the mingled population 
of the colony. Many of the Dutch 
and English colonists, and many of 
the slaves and Hottentots, are with- 
out the word of God, but are de- 
sirous of possessing it 

In proceeding to review the trans- 
actions of the Society and of its 
Auxiliaries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Committee first advert 
to South America. 

At Buenos Ayres a smal] Auxi- 
liary Society has been instituted, 
which has made a remittance, con- 
sisting of contributions and receipts 
by sale of the Scriptures, amount- 
ing to 41/. From the Brazils, Chili, 
Peru, the Caraccas, and Honduras, 
to which countries supplies of the 
Scriptures had been transmitted, the 
most gratifying communications have 
been received. <A correspondent, 
who had distributed some Bibles 
among the labourers in the salt 
works at Vista, writes: ‘I was 
highly gratified next day to see these 
poor people seated on the sand at 
noon, when resting in the shade 
from the heat of the sun, and one 
of them reading most devoutly te 
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about twenty who surrounded him.” 
At Pernambuco a number of Por- 
tuguese Bibles, which had been ad- 
mitted duty free into that port .by 
permission of the Government, were 
distributed to crowds of applicants. 
At Lima, 500 Spanish Bibles and 
as many New Testaments were sold 
in two days; and a correspondent 
states, that, had their number 
amounted to 5,000, they would 
have been disposed of, so eager was 
the demand for them. At Va!pa- 
raiso, Coquimbo, and Huasco, 200 
Testaments had been distributed by 
a Captain, to whose care they had 
been confided by the Committee : 
of these, 146 were sold, and their 
value, 19/., placed in the hands of 
the Treasurer. The following is 
the Captain’¢ report: ‘‘I assure 
you the inhabitants seemed very de- 
sirous’ of religious instruesion. I 
found the copper-miners, in parti- 
cular, most anxious to possess and 
read the holy Scriptures.’’—At De- 
merara, Essequibo, Berbice, and 
Trinidad, the distribution of the 
Scriptures has been attended with 
zood effects. On two estates in the 
island of Leguan, the plan of ap- 
pointing catechists for the purpose 
of reading the Scriptures to the 
Negroes at weekly meetings, has 
been adopted, and the benefit re- 
sulting from it, on one of them, is 
thus described by a correspondent : 
‘* A manager of one of these estates 
informed me that the Negroes do 
three times the work they formerly 
did, and are quite cheerful and 
happy. I was first requested to visit 
this estate, by the proprietor, on 
account of the prevalence of obiah, 
or witchcraft ; which rendered the 
Negroes wretched, and had been 
the death of some, from its miser- 
able influence upon their minds. 


‘But the truths of the Bible banish- 


ed this from the estate ; and I will 
venture to say, that while the Bible 
remains in their hands, and the love 
of it in their hearts, no obiah will 
be found among them.”"—From the 
Honduras Auxiliary Society, the 
sum of 46/7. 14s. has been received. 
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In the Eastern part of the island of 
Jamaica, a very promising Avuxili- 
ary has been established. The Aux- 
iliary Society of the people of Co- 
lour at Kingston still pursues its 
labours. At Antigua, the demands 
for Bibles had so much increased, 
in consequence of the rapid spread 
of education, that the supplies trans- 
mitted last year had been soon 
disposed of. ‘* Before the arrival 
of this donation (says a corres- 
pondent) | knew an estate in this 
island in which neither Bibles nor 
Testaments were to be found ;—the 
manager had none--the overseer 
had none—the Negroes had none. 
This deficiency is now happily at an 
end. It would much delight you 
to see the avidity with which the 
Negroes read their Bibles.” The 
Barbadoes Auxiliary for the People 
of Colour has distributed 72 Bibles 
and 132 Testaments. during its 
fourth year. In the Bahama islands, 
the demand for the Scriptures has 
continued to be great. ‘*On my 
receiving the Spanish Bibles and 
Testaments (says a correspondent) 
a Spanish vessel camé into this port. 
The persons on board bought the 
whole ofthe Bibles, at two dollars and 
a halfand three dollars each.’” The 
Bermuda Auxiliary states, that more 
Bibles and Testaments are wanted, 
to supply the necessities of the 
island, Particularly among the Black 
population, in consequence of their 
increased ability to read. The 
Treasurer of this society had 150/. 
waiting to be remitted. 

The Reports received during the 
last year from the American Bible 
Society, give pleasing evidence of 
the rapid growth of that insti- 
tution. The number of copies of 
the Scriptures issued by the Ame- 
rican Society, during the first 
five years from its formation, 
amounted to 140,348. In the 
sixth year, which closed in May 
1822, 54,4116 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and fifty-four copies of the 
Gospel of St. John in Mohawk and 
Delaware, were issued from its de 
pository: and in the first nine 
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months of the seventh year, that 
number was augmented by 38,000 
copies—-making the total amount of 
its distribution 232,049 copies. A 
considerable increase has also taken 
place in the number of its Auxili- 
aries: eighty had been added dur- 
ing the last seven months, making 
their total number 317. Many sea- 
men have exhibited much interest 
in the objects of the society. On 
one occasion, at a meeting appoint- 
ed by a Marine Bible Society, all 
the seamen in port were requested 
to attend, and the request was very 
generally complied with. An ad- 
dress was delivered to them; and 
the immediate consequences were, 
that, in the two following days, 150 
seamen applied to be furnished with 
the Scriptures, and eighty became 
members of the Society. The Fe- 
male Bible Associations have con- 
tributed materially to aid the opera- 
tions of the American Society. 

The issues of the Montreal So- 
ciety, in the third year of its institu- 
tion, approached to nearly double 
the number circulated in the two 
former years. It has formed.a sub- 
committee, for the express purpuse 
of supplying the steam-boats, and 
other vessels, at the port of Montreal. 
They report, that, excepting in one 
single instance, all vessels from the 
mother country were adequately 
supplied with the Scriptures. From 
the Seventh Report of the Nova 
Scotia Bible Society, it appears that 
588 Bibles and Testaments had 
issued from the depository at Hali- 
fax, during the year. The Ladies’ 
Society at Miramichi has transmit- 
ted an interesting report of its pro- 
ceedings, accompanied by a re- 
mittance of 50/. The Hudson’s 
Bay Auxiliary celebrated its first 
anniversary at York, on the 25th of 
August 1822. The meeting was 


attended by Captain Franklin, and 
the officers of the Northern Land 
Expedition, who took a part in its 
proceedings. From Labrador the 
Committee have received satisfac- 
tory intelligence respecting the 
benefits which the Esquimaux con- 
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verts have derived from the perusal 


of the Scriptures. In consequence 
of the season having been unfavour 
able, the Missionaries declined re- 
ceiving the contribution in blubber, 
which these poor people were still 
anxious {o present. 

The Committee, in mentioning 
the Domestic occurrences connected 
with the institution, advert to the 
lamented death of the Rev. John 
Owen, one of the Secretaries. We 
have already noticed the honourable 
resolution of the Committee com- 
memorative of their sense of the 
services of this eminent man. They 
also mention with grief the death of 
W. Blair, Esq., a most active and 
useful member of their body, who, a 
short time before his removal to a 
better world, signalized his attach- 
ment to the society by the dona- 
tion to its library of nearly the 
whole of his most costly and exten- 
sive collection of Bibles and Bibli- 
cal Works in various languages. 
The Committee have appointed the 
Rev. A. Brandram, M. A., Clerical 
Secretary, as successor to Mr. Owen; 
and T.P. Platt, Esq. ,Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the office of 
HonoraryLibrarian. The Committee 
have determined that an annual 
salary of 300/. should in future be 
attached to the office of Secretary 
to the Society. In consequence of 
the gratifying success with which 
Divine Providence has favoured the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the magnitude of its efforts and 
the variety of its relations have 
progressively increased, and have 
thrown upon its secretaries an accu- 
mulation of labour, and a weight of 
responsibility, which could not have 
been foreseen, and consequently 
was not in the contemplation of the 
Society when it accepted their gra- 
tuitous services. The Committee, 
deeply and gratefully impressed with 
a sense of the Christian zeal and 
disinterestedness w hich haveprompt- 
ed the distinguished individuals, who 
have hitherto filled that office, to 
devote themselves gratuitously to 
this great work, cannot sufficiently 
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express their unfeigned esteem and 
heartfelt acknowledgment for their 
invaluable services ; but they con- 
sider that it would be unbecoming 
the dignity of the institution, to 
require the gratuitous continuation 
of their labours. 

The Committee report an increase 
in the free contributicns of Auxi- 
liary Societies, in the past year, to 
the amount of nearly nine thousand 
pounds. The recent establishment 
of similar institutions in France, is 
stated to have arisen from the inte- 
resting facts and details published 


Tne Seventeenth Report of the 
African Institution brings down the 
proceedings of the society, and the 
measures taken for the. effectual 
abolition of the Slave Trade, to the 
spring of 1823. The following is a 
summary of this Report ;— 

The Directors commence with an 
account of the negotiations on the 
Slave Tiade at the Congress at Ve- 
rona. The Duke of Wellington, 
during his stay at Paris on his way 
to Verona, took ap opportunity of 
urging the French minister to adopt 
some effectual measures for the re- 
pression of the Slave Trade. His 
representations do not seem to have 
produced a disposition in the French 
government to propose any new 
laws for that purpose. On the con- 
trary, the French minister stat- 
ed, that, although the king and his 
government were sincerely anxious 
to put an end to this traffic, yet 
they could devise no measures for 
that purpose which they could hope 
would be adopted by the Chambers ; 
and that the subjecting convicted 
slave-traders to a peine infamonte 
would be inefficient, even if passed 
into a law; adding, that he could 
not conceal the fact, that the abo- 
tition ef the Slave Trade was unpo- 
pular in France. 

Mr. Canning recommended to the 
Duke of Wellington to propose at 
the Congress,—1st, An engagement, 
on the part of the continental sove- 
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respecting some of those now in 
operation in this country. 

The number of copies of the 
Scriptures issued from the deposi- 
tory, during the year ending March 
31, 1823, was 123,127 Bibles, and 
136,723 Testaments; which, toge- 
ther with those issued at the ex- 
pense of the Society from foreign 
presses, since the commencement of 
the institution, amount to three 
millions, eight hundred and seventy- 
five thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-four copies of the holy 
Scriptures. 


reigns, to mark their abhorrence of 
this accureed traffic, by refusing ad- 
mission into their dominions of the 
produce of colonies belonging to 
powers who have not abolished, or 
who notorieusly continue, the Slave 
Trade, applying entirely to Portugal 
and the Brazils ;-—2d, ** A declara- 
tion, in the names, if passible, of the 
whole alliance, but, if France should 
decline being a party in it, in the 
names of the three other powers, 
renewing the denunciation of the 
Slave Trade issued by the Congress 
of Vienna, and exhorting the mari- 
time powers who have abolished it, 
to concert measures among them- 
selves for proclaiming it and treat- 
ing it as piracy; with a view to 
founding upon the aggregate of such 
separate engagements between state 
and state, a general engagement, to 
be incorporated into the public law 
of the civilized world.”’ 

At a conference of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, held 
at Verona on the 24th November, 
the Duke, in a memuir presented by 
him, undertook to prove that this 
traffic had been since the year 1815, 
and was at that moment, carried on 
to a greater extent than it had been 
at any furmer period; that in seven 
months of the year 1821, not less 
than 38,000 human beings had been 
carried off from the coast of Africa 
into hopeless and irremediable sla- 
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very; and that not less than 352 
vessels entered the rivers and ports 
of Africa north of the Equator, to 
purchase slaves, between July 18.0 
and October 182), each of which 
was calculated to carry off from five 
to six hundred slaves. He further 
stated, that the traffic did not as- 
sume the usual secrecy of a contra- 
band trade, but was carried on 


generally under the protection of 


the flag of France. ‘ The conse- 
quence of this state of things,’ he 
continued, * is, that this contraband 
trade is attended by circumstances 
much more horrible than any thing 
that has been known in former 
times.””’ ‘‘ The dread of detection 
suggests expedients of concealment, 
productive of the most dreadful 
sufferings, to a cargo, with respect to 
which it hardly ever seems to occur 
to its remorseless owners that it 
consists of sentient beings.” And 
he adds, that ‘ the traffic is at pre- 
sent obviously carried on, to the 
northward of the Equator, solely by 
contraband, and in a considerable 
degree by a fraudulent use of the 
French flag.’ He proposed, there- 
fore, that the king of France should 
be entreated “‘ to adopt some of those 
measures for putting down the Slave 
Trade which had been found effec- 
tual in other countries.” 

The French ministers, in reply, 
decline acceding to the proposals 
made to them, except so far as to 
State their readiness “to sign any de- 
cluration, collectively with the other 
powers, tending to put down this 
odious commerce, and to inflict 
upon the guilty the vengeance of 
the laws.” 

A final conference appears to 
have been held at Verona on the 
28th November, when the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

The plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
of France, of Great Britain, of Prus- 
sia, and of Russia, assembled in Con- 
gress at Verona considering that their 
august sovereigns have taken part 
in theDeclaration of the 8thFebruary 
1815, by which the powers assem- 
bled at the Congress of Vignna have 
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proclaimed, in the face of Europe, 
their invariable resolution to put a 
stop to the commerce known by the 
name of the African Slave Trade ;— 

‘* Considering, moreover, that, 
notwithstanding this Declaration, 
and in spite of the legislative mea- 
sures which have in consequence 
been adopted in various countries, 
and of the several treaties concluded 
since that period between the ma- 
ritime powers, this commerce, so- 
lemnly proscribed, has continued to 
this very day ; that it has gained in 
activity what it may have lost in ex- 
tent; that has even taken a still 
more odious character; and is be- 
come more dreadful, from the na- 
ture of the means to which those 
who carry it on are compelled to 
have recourse ;— _ 

‘‘ That the causes of so revolt- 
ing an abuse are chiefly to be found 
in the fraudulent practices, by means 
of which the persons engaged in 
these nefarious speculations elude 
the laws of their country, and the 

TT .. . . 
vigilance of the cruisers stationed 
to put a stop to their iniquities, 
and veil those criminal operations 
by which thousands of human beings 
annually become their innocent vic- 
tims ;— 

‘‘ That the powers of Europe arc 
called upon, by their previous en- 
gagements, as well as by sacred 
duty, to seek the most efficient 
means of preventing a traffic which 
the laws of almost every civilized 
country have already declared to be 
culpable and illegal, and of punish- 
ing with severity those who persist 
in carrying it on, in manifest viola- 
tion of those laws ;— 

‘* Acknowledge the necessity of 
devoting the most serious attention 
to an object of such importance to 
the honour and welfare of humani- 
ty ; and consequently declare, in the 
name of their august sovereigns, 

‘‘That they continue firm in the 
principles and sentiments manifested 
by those sovereigns in the Decla- 
ration of the 8th February, 1815: 
and that they have never ceased, 
nor ever will cease, to consider the 
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Slave Trade as *‘ a scourge which 
has too long desolated Africa, de- 
graded Europe, and afflicted huma- 
nity, "—and that they are ready to 
concur in every thing that may se- 
cure and accelerate the’ complete 
and final abolition of that trafttic : 

‘* That in order to give etlect to 
this renewed Declaration, their re- 
spective cabinets will eagerly enter 
into the examination of any mea- 
sure, compatible with their rights 
and the interests of their subjects, 
to produce a result that may prove 
to the world the sincerity of their 
wishes. and of their efforts in favour 
of a cause worthy of their common 
solicitude.”’ 

The Directors express their bit- 
ter disappointment at the result of 
these conferences, if, indeed, any 
favourable result at all can be said 
to have been obtained. ‘* The pro- 
spect,” they add, * ofa total suppres: 
sion of the increased and i increasing 
horrors of that odious traffic, seems 
indeed more distant than ever.”’ Of 
the plenipotentiaries of France they 
remark: ‘+ When acting in concert 
with the other Allied Powers, they 
concur in all those vague maak 
ties of verbal reprobation, which, as 
experience teaches, bind them to 
no specific efficient measures, and 
from which they could not with any 
semblance of honour or good faith 
retire; but when pressed by tie 
Duke to prove their sincerity by 
adopting such a line of action as 
should be really etticient, their an- 
swer is a mere tissue of excuses.”’ 
*** To apply to the Slave Trade the 
punishment of piracy’ is ‘ beyond 
the limits of political conference.’ 
‘'fo affix to it the penalty of death 
is u judicial or legislative measure, 
and must therefore wait the appro- 
bation of public opinion.’ ‘To re- 
ject the colonial produce of those 
states who persist in it, would only 
aflect Portugal, who must therefore 
be heard.’ ‘ The registration of 
Slaves will be taken into consider- 
ation when the time for so doing 
shall have arrived, and then may 
possibly be permitted; but would 
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be a violation of the right of pro- 
perty, which the laws of Great Bri- 
tain respect even in its extravagan- 
cies and caprices.’ ‘ The rights of 
mutual search, however limited, 
would have the most disastrous con- 
sequences.’ ‘* What expectation, 
after this,’’ justly ask the Directors, 
** of any good from that quarter, can 
be rationally indulged ?” 

The Portuguese government still 
refuse to accede to any measures 
calculated for the further suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade ; and have 
even refused to ratify an article to 
which it was officially declared that 
the king had acceded. 

The circumstances under which 
Spain has been placed had prevented 
full attention being given by its late 
Government to the subject of the 
Slave Trade. 

Between Great Britain and the 
Netherlands three additional arti- 
cles had been agreed upon ; the first 
reciting, that vessels employed in 
the Slave Trade hid unshipped their 
Slaves immediately prior to their 
being visited by ships of war, and 
had thus found means to evade for- 
feiture,—and declaring, that if there 
shall be proof that a Slave or Slaves 
has, or have been, put on board, 
the vessel shall be detained, and 
condemned ; the second providing 
for supplying the places of absent 
commissioners, judges, and arbitra- 
tors; and the third article declar- 
ing, that upon proof that any ves- 
sel detained hovering upon the coast 
of Africa, within certain limits, falls 
within certain specified designations, 
she shall be deemed prima facie em- 
ployed in the Slave Trade, and, un- 
less such presumption shall be re- 
butted by satisfactory evidence, shall 
be condemned. 
these articles had also in substance 
been agreed upon by Spain; but no 
provision had been made similar to 
that contained in the third. 

The Directors had no reason to 
believe that any relaxation in the 
French Slave Trade had taken place 
during the last year. They detail 
the following affecting facts, as. il- 
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lustrative of the way in which the 
trafic is carried on. The narra- 
tive is accompanied by a drawing 
of the vessel alluded to in the state- 
ment. One cannot look on its 
wretched manacled human cargo, 
jammed and wedged in on every 
side,without s shuddering with horror. 
The narrative is as follows :— 
The plate represents a_ brig, 
which sailed from Nantes on a slave 
voyage, and was captured by Lieut. 
Mildmay in the river eg on the 
coast of Africa. on the 15th of April, 
1822. Her burden was 240 tons 


and she had on board at the time of 


her capture 345 Slaves. She was 
manned by thirty men, armed with 
four twelve- por unde Ts, ‘all of which 
were brought over to one 
the ship for the attack. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are thus 
stated: Sir Robert Mends was com- 
mander of a squadron on the coast 
of Africa, stationed there by the 
British Government to prevent the 
infraction of the laws for the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. He sent 
out Lieut. Miidmay, with the boats 
belonging to his vessel, to 
noitre the river 
torious for carrying on this traffic. 
The boats having crossed the bar 
soon alter daylight, about seven 
o'clock, six sail—two schooners and 
tour brigs—were observed lying at 
anchor off the town of Bonny. When 
the boats were about four miles off. 
they displayed their colours; and, 
as they advanced, the slave-vessels 
were seen moored across the stream, 
with springs on their cables, all 
armed, with apparently about 400 
Slaves on board. and the crews fully 
prepared tc resist any attack that 
might be made upon them The 
two schooners and three of the brigs 
opened a heavy tire of canister and 
grape-shot and musketry upon the 
English boats as they advanced, 
Wien the latter were near enough 
tor their shots to take effect, the 
firing was returned. They advanced, 
and in a short time took possession 
of all the vessels. The other ships 


recon- 
sonny, a place no- 


proved to be the Yeanam, a Spanish 





side of 
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schooner from the Havana, oi 
360 tons, and 380 Slaves on board ; 
the Vicua, a Spanish schooner from 
the Havana, 180 tons, and 325 
Slaves on board; the Petite Betsey, 
a French brig from Nantes, 184 ton- 

with 218 Slaves on board ; the Ur- 
sule, a French brigantine from 5: 

Pierre, Martinique, 100 tons, and 
347 Slaves on board; all manned 
and armed in sucha way as that they 

might fight desperately if attacked. 
Zz he Theodore, a French brig, had 
no Slaves on board; but a cargo 
was on shore in readiness for em- 
barkation. 

Many of the Slaves jumped over- 
board during the engagement, and 
were devoured by the sharks. On 
board the Yeansm, which made the 


most determined resistance, the 
Slaves suffered much: tour wert 
killed, and ten wounded. Of the 


three were females ; one 
of age, Jost 


wounded, 


girl about ten yeurs 
both her legs, another her right 


arm. and a third was shot in the side. 
Even after the vessel bad been sur- 


rendered, a number of the Spanish 
sailors skulked below, and, arming 
the Slaves with muskets, made 


them fire upwards upon the British. 
On board this ship Lieutenant Mild- 
may observed a slave girl, about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, in 
irons ; to which was fastened a thick 
iron chain, ten feet in length, that 
was dragged along as she moved. 
He ordered the girl to be instantly 
released from this fetter ; and, that 
the captain who had treated her so 
cruelly might not be ignorant of the 
pain inflicted upon an unprotected 
and innocent child, the irons were 
ordered to be put upon him. 

The Spanish schooner Vicua, 


when taken possession of, had a 
lighted match hanging over the 


open magazine batch. The match 
was placed there by the crew, before 
they leaped overboard wid swath 
for the shore: , 
the British seamen. who boldly put 
his hat under the burning wick and 
removed it. ‘The uingazine cou- 
tained a large quautity of powder 
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One spark from the flaming match 
would have blown up 325 unfortu- 
yate victims lying im irons in the 
hold. ‘These monsters in tiquity 
expressed their deep regret atte: the 
action that their plan 
had failed. 

The Slaves, at the time of the 
capture of the yessei, were found 
in the wretched condition exhibited 
in the plate; some lying on their 
backs, others sitting on the bottom 
of the ships. They were chained to 
each other by the arms and legs: 
iron collars were placed round their 


diabolical 


necks. In addition to these provi- 
sions they 
tastened together by a long chain, 
which counected several of the col- 
lors for their ereater secul ity in that 
dismal prison. 
be used as instruments of torture, 
From 


their continement and suflerings the 


for confinement, were 


‘Thumb-screws, to 
were also found in the vessel. 


ves often injured themselves by 
heating and their grief 
upon such ag were next them by 
biting and tearing their tlesh. Some 
of them were bound with cords, and 
many had their arms grievously 
lacerated. 
the Slaves 
to Sierra Leone. 
schooner trom the 
separated from the other vessels in 
a dreadful storm, as they were pro- 
ceeding to that colony, and sank 
with Slaves on board. The 
other vessels reached their destina- 
tion. Those from Spain were left 
at Sierra adjudication 


vented 


died on their passage 


The Spanish 
Havana was 


380 


Leone for 


by the Mixed Commission Court of 


Great Britain and Spain; and those 
from France were sent to E 
to be disposed of by the British 
Government, which ordered them to 
sail for France. The Shive-, how- 
ever, had all been previously libe- 
rated, and distributed in the colony 
of Sierra Leone, through the vil- 
lages settled by other captured 
Negroes ; where they have regained 
their freedom, and now enjoy the 
opportunity of being instructed in 
the arts of agriculture and mechan- 


ics. 


land, 


Upwards of 150 of 
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The Directors had learned with 
pleasure that the [maum of Muscat 
had consented to abolish the Slave 
Trade in the island of Zanzebar, 
and all his dominions. \ 
large ship, mounting twenty 


other 
guns, 
under from 
France, which had come to Zanzebar 


French colours, direct 
for Slaves, had been under the neces- 
SilyY Ol] 
a SI ele 


leparting without procuring 
Slave. At 


also the native 


Madagascar 
chiettains had ho- 
nourably persisted in refusing to 
allow the trade on their part of the 
const. 

The Government of Peru 
had issued a decree, declaring that 
i children of Slaves born in the 
Peruvien territory after the 28th 
Jaly, 1521, shail be free, and enjoy 
the same rights as other Peruvian 
ciuuzens, with certain moditications. 

‘The Directors next advert to the 
formation of the London, Liverpool, 
and other Societies for promoting 
the gradual Abolition of Slavery, 
and to the introduction of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s motion tn Parliament, of which 
our readers are already apprised. 

The Directors quote from the 
Sixth Report of the American Co- 
lonization Soctety, the following in- 
teresting picture of Regent’s Town, 
in the colony ot Sierra Leone. The 
town contaims from twelve to four- 
teen hundred inhabitants, all) cap- 
tured Atricans taken within a veryfew 
years from the holds of slave vessels. 
Dr. Ayres visited the town about the 
beginning of the year 1822, and was 
agreeably surprised at the order and 
Improvement which was manifested, 
He arrived in the evening: next 
morning, being Sunday, not a per- 
con was to be seen io the streets: a 
calmness reigned, he says, as solemn 
and profound as had done six years 
when nothing was heard in 
the wilderness, but the softly creep- 
ing tread of the leopard, when 
preparing to spring upon his prey. 
A few minutes before eight in the 
morning, the children of the school 
were arranzed in a line classed ac- 
cording to their mechanical occu- 
pation, each class dressed in a uni- 


new 


betore. 
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form proper to itself, with the mas- 
ter-workman at its head, who was 
responsible for the behaviour of his 
class. When the time arrived for 
morning prayer, this interesting 
group of 200 moved in order to 
their seatsinthechurch. About 500 
persons attended morning prayer. 
After they had retired from church 
in the order in which they entered, 
no more was seen of them, until 
the bell again rang for the evening 
service. At once, as if the whole 
village had been moved by a magic 
spring, a very large proportion of the 
population appeared in the street, 
cleanly and decently clad, with 
Bibles under their arms, moving 
towards the church. Besides these, 
Dr. Ayres likewise observed about 
a dozen young men, with Bibles, 
coming down from the mountain 
near the town. On inquiring who 
they were, he was intormed that 
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they had been selected from the 
school on account of their piety and 
superior attainments, and were pre- 
paring to return to their native land 
as Missionaries, to declare the joy- 
ful tidings of their emancipation to 
their benighted countrymen, having 
already made considerable progress 
in the study of the native languages 
of Africa. It was an occasion of 
this kind which caused a British 
Admiral to exclaim, ‘See what 
religion can do!” 


Deeply do we regret that the 
exertions of this Society should, at 
this late period, be still necessary. 
and moce necessary if possible than 
ever ; and most earnesily do we se- 
cond the appeal of the Directors 
for an increase of their funds, which 
are quite inadequate to the magni- 
tude of their truly beneficent and 
important designs. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE JEWS. 


In our Number for June we gave 
some details from that part of the 
Fifteenth Report of the Society, 
which relates to its infant opera- 
tions in the Levant. We shall now 
present an outline, from the same 
Report, of its general proceedings. 
In adverting, first, to the domestic 
occurrences of the year, the Com- 
mittee report the formation of seve- 
ral new Auxiliary Societies and As- 
sociations. Amongst the former 
they mention those established at 
Chichester and Gloucester, each 
under the patronage of the Bishop 
of the diocese. The income of the 
Society has been raised to 10,924/., 
exceeding that of last year by 230/. 
More than 10,000 copies of the 
Hebrew New Testament have been 


circulated, since the formation of 


the Society, besides many thousand 
copies of the New Testament in 
German-Hebrew, and Judeo-Polish. 
Many hundred thousand tracts, in 
various languages, on the subjects at 
issue between Jews and Christians, 
have been distributed bv the Societv. 


Five missionary students had been 
received into the seminary since 
the last anniversary. Three mis- 
sionaries had been sent out during 
the year ;—two, Mr. Wendt and Mr. 
Hoff, Germans, to Poland; the 
other, Rev. W. B. Lewis, of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, to the Me- 
diterranean. The Rev. Charles Neat, 
an English clergyman, has been 
designated as a missionary to Leg- 
horn and the parts adjacent. 

In France a periodical publica- 
tion was about to be published, of 
which a prominent object was to be 
the awakening of attention to the 
conversion of the Jews. The So- 
ciety angured much benefit from 
this and other circumstances. 

in Holland, the Committee trust 
that the cause of the Society is 
making a steady progress. Mr. 
Thelwall’s excursion appears to have 
been attended with considerable 
benefit. In some of the places 
which he visited, though he found 
that the spiritual state of the Jews 
had been much overlooked, he found 
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also a great readiness to attend to 
his suggestions, and to concur in the 
plans which he recommended for 
adoption. Adverting to the lifeless 
and irreverent manner in which the 
worship of the synagogue ts con- 
ducted among the orthodox Jews, 
he remarks: ‘‘ There seem to be 
some few among the Jews them- 
selves who fcel this, and are very 
desirous of introducing some imn- 
provements into the worship of their 
synagogues, so as to make it more 
edifying, who (tor this purpose) tre- 
quent Christian churches, and make 
many inquiries into the employ- 
ments of Christian ministers, and 
their manner of proceeding with 
the congregations committed to 
their care. Ail this is a proof that 
some feeling of the necessity of re- 
ligion is growing up among them ; 
and this gives us at least a hinkto 
work upon.” 

The gradual diminution of preju- 
dice is an encouraging indication of 
improvement in the dispositions of 
the Dutch Jews towards Christianity. 
A striking instance of this kind was 
mentioned in the last Report; in 
which it was stated, that for three 
years successively, the professor of 
divinity in one of the Dutch uni- 
versities had been requested to 
examine the children of a Jewish 
school in the same town, as to their 
proficiency in Hebrew. This fa- 
vourable inclination on the part of 
the Jews may be fostered by con- 
ciliation and kindness. ‘* What I 
observe”’ (says Mr. ‘ihelwall) ** as 
most of all important is—the im- 
pression which kindness and friend- 
ship make upon the Jews, for (alas 
that it should be so!) they are not 
accustomed to meet with this from 
Christians.’’ On another occasion, 
after mentioning a visit paid to the 
Jewish school, he says, ‘* The Jew 
who was with him (the rabbi) ap- 
peared to be touched with the in- 
terest we expressed in the Jewish 
children, and pressed us very much 
to call upon him.” 

A Jew of considerable opulence, 
having been long inwardly convinced 
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of the falsehood of the present sys- 
tem of religion among his brethren, 
and of the absurdity of their mode 
of worship—persuaded also that 
their present religion is not the 
religion of Moses and the Prophets, 
and struck with the purity and 
simplicity of Christianity, and with 
the coincidence of the New Tes- 
tament with the Old—had, about a 
year before Mr. Thelwall met him, 
heen baptized, with his wife and 
five children, and had become a 
supporter of Bibie, Tract, and Mis- 
sionary Societies. The sister of the 
individual just mentioned, and her 
five children, the eldest of whom 
is twenty-five, were baptized early 
in last year, by a minister of the 
Keformed Church. 

Another case of conversion to the 
Christian faith, which the Com- 
mittee adduce from Mr. Thelwall’s 
correspondence, is as follows:—A 
Jew, who had been bred up in the 
greatest ignorance, early enlisted as 
a soldier, and served in the French 
armies in Russia. Afterwards he 
returned to his family, but was soon 
turned on the wide world to seek 
his fortune, and led a roving life for 
some time, till at length he was 
taken up for theft, convicted, and 
sentenced to three years’ impri- 
sonment in the house of correction 
at V.. where every Sunday morning 
Mr. b. was accustomed to give a 
sermon or exhortatiow to prisoners, 
‘The Jew was excused from attend- 
ing these services, as likewise all 
wio did not belong to the Reformed 
Church ; but, observing his fellow- 
prisoners assembling, he himself re- 
quested permission to attend, which 
of course was allowed. He found 
what was said very plain and intelli- 
gible, and he was sometimes aflected 
even to tears; so that at length he 
requested permission to have more 
particular and personal instruction. 
The Directors of the house, fearful 
that he had some sinister designs in 
this request, represented to him, that 
if he continued a Jew, and his con- 
duct in other respects was satisfac- 
tory, they sbould make such repre. 
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sentations to the king as would lead 
to a remission of one year of his 
punishment; but that, if he persisted 
In hus desire of Christian instruction, 
They should not dare to do this, lest 
it should fIVe wf “10n to any sus- 
picion, either in his own mind or in 
those of others. that his release was 
Inany way connected with his change 


of faith. But teceeh the matter 


? ’ 
Was thus put to thi oice, he cheese 
rather to continue his whole time in 
prison, for the scke of Christian in- 
! 
struction, than to remain in his tg- 
. j } ‘ Le 
norant Judaism, nd {nus oDtain a 


vear streedom, The Directors took 


him at his word, and he received in- 
struction from Mr. B. for the space 
of two ye: rs——t)s ae I<o the Oppor- 
tunities afforded in the house of 


correction, of learning to read and 
write. He seemed to re quire that 
period for instruction being very 


slow of compre hs ney ). thou h he 


was very diligent and at 
when he was Jiberated, Mr. B., with 
two of his elders, received his con- 
fession of faith, preparatory to his 
baptism, with which all three were 
highly pleased. They then repre- 
sented to him the difficulties and 
temptations to which he would be 
exposed, especially from the Jews, 
who would try by promises and 
threats, to prevail with him to de- 
sert his faith, Judaism, 
and they were really atraid he would 
not be able t8 withstand the te mp- 
tations which awaited him. To all 
this he _— with tears in his 
eves, that ‘he would shed the last 
drop of his blood tor Jesus Christ 
On the Sunday tollowing, in the 


tentive : and 


ind return to 


presence of a very numerous con- 
gregation, he was baptize 

In Germany, it would appear that 
there are numbers of Jews who are 
secretly persuaded of the truth of 
Christianity, but are restrained from 
making a p: iblic confession of their 
faith by the fear of a persecution 
which would deprive ihem of the 
means of support.—A Jewish Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Petri, states, that he 
was, in different instances, encou- 


razed hy the Jews to address him- 
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{ particularly to the children and 

1s peo) who were left at li- 
berty by their parents (though 
themselves were too old, as they 
said, to change their religion,) to 
follow their own discretion. Many 

nules applied for New Testaments, 
bitterly lamenting the ignorance in 
which they were held by their rab- 
bies. In one place, where some 
bigoted Jews attempted to get hold 
of the boeks which he had circu- 
to destroy them, 

the young men and females would 
not part, on any account, with their 
‘sstaments, but would read 
and examine them, in order to know 
Jesus be the Messiah.’’ 
Tie Jews themselves, in the south 
of Germany, are publishing extracts 
from the Old ‘Testament, expressly 
for the use and instruction of their 
women. 

The Committee next advert to 
Prussia. ‘The following extract from 
a letter from Mr. Hoff gives some 
interesting particulars relative to 
the proceedings of the Society’s 
Missionaries at one of the places 
which they visited. Keenigsberg :-— 

The first day after we became 
known, our room was almost always 
fullof Jews: there was then a great 
fair at Memel; and Jews came from 
various quarters, especially from 
Silesia, and solicited books. They 
willingly paid the price we asked 
for the New ‘Testaments and the 
Prophets. Our books were soon 
disposed of, and we were glad to 
obtain more. As many wished te 
have German Bibles, we obtained 
ot the Biole Society here twenty 
copies, of which we have only five 
left. They paid for the greater part 
almost 300 Tracts, 
and twenty New Testaments and 
Prophets were soon distributed, 
As our second supply was inade- 
quate, we sent for a chest of books 
from Dantzic. 

Amongst the Israetites to whom 


’ 
youl f i ¢ 


lsted, in order 


New Te 


whether 


of ~~ ese Bib les: 


the word of God found access, 
a learned young man was espe- 


cially attentive to it. In his first 
visit. he used all his wits to prove, 
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that Jews may be happy without 
Christianity. To this we opposed the 
word of God; and God blessed his 
word with respect to this young 
man. He came to us again, and 
requested us to read the Bible with 
him, which we did willingly ; and 
he now, God be praised, 
cerely penitent sinner, seeks pardon 
through Him ‘who was 
for our transgressions’ 
for our Iniquities * As he 
wholly by teaching languages, he 
instructs several young Jews. ‘lhe 
Jews here are singularly 
tor Chris lanity : we 
them, and are already in very con- 
lidential intercourse with 
them. We may surely 
our labour in the Lord will not be 
in vain, 

A full confirmation of these state- 


ads a sin- 


wounded 
\ ’ 
and * bruised 


lives 


pre pare vl 


are belov« a by 


Pa | 
hope at 


ments was subsequently received, 
in a letter from Dr. Weiss, professor 
of philosophy in. that itv: who 


communic ated also the inte oltie ence, 
that an Auniliary 
moting Christianity among tiie 
had been 
sanction of Dr. 
the Evangelical Church. 

From berlin a_ correspondent 
writes :—‘* 1 have been, since the 
Society 
requested to attend four baptisms ol 
Jews. Two took place to-day. An 
elderly Jew, in told a 
of mine not long 
proofs of the truth of our religion, 
given in one of our 
came into his 
heart: that he was too old to 
change his religion; but that his 


socie ty for pro- 
Je Ws 


established, uncer the 


} I . 2 


, i 
has been established here. 


Silesia, friend 


since, that the 
tracts which 


hands, prerced nis 


children shall be baptized. A 
young rabbi was baptized here 


lately : I was one of the godtathers. 

~The 100 New Testaments in 
Jewish German have been demand- 
ed of me, i can say wiih truth, every 
one of them with prayers and en- 
treaties, by Jews from Polaud, | 
have not one left. 

‘* An old learned Jew, 
father of E. A., holding up in my 
parlour a New Testament in his 
hands towards heaven, exclaimed 


the vratiu- 


many oO 


Boerowsky, bishop Ol 
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fervently, ‘Sir, you may beleve 
me, | read this book day and might.’ 
He at his 
Grodno and rina, 


own tmpulse travels to 


procl iis Jesus 
Christ openly, and distributes New 


Pestaments and tracts. Many Jews 
to procure fi ! them the whole Bible 
in their own tongue, offering me ?: 
crowii, 
| Lolbk 


copies, at Js. per copy, 


equ il to 3s.. for each COPT. 
| alone could dispose of d00 
besides such 
as should be given to poo! people. 
‘The missionaries would then find a 
beld 


already prepared tor the seed 


and ihe conduct ol he business 
ve ar ¢ eT. and iInore 
" ‘ 
Die Pd in tis restul 
opeaking i a visit to Letpsi 
i 
e ‘ ’ 
Mr. Gol re writes : “* On the very 
first da or mv arriy fin that ertv. I 
met some Polish Je to whom, 


i | 


during the last bkaster fair, Ly bad 


preached the Savioui of the world. 
They cordiaily rejoiced at seeing 
me un. they behaved very 


them told me, 
that he had often read the holy 
plures, ana thereby had been 
roneht toa sense of the ir pravity 
ot his soul. Voring my whole stay 
at Leipsic, | was almost every even- 
v, Who brouyg if 
who J 
h d long CONnVEPsations On the w ly 
behaviour gave 
that 


examine, and, 


Ol salvation. Their 


' ° , 
me reason to nope, many ol 


them wiih Guielly 
titnatelv receive the sar 


A Greek 
to my friend to buy 


ing truth of tie Gospel. 
Jew, who came 
hooks 


some articles, and saw the 


living on the table, took a Jewish 
New 
it with so much 
nake him torget his business. He 
what book it was: J] told 
New ‘Testament, in 
which we were taught how we here 
ivy lead a godly Ite, and 
ealyati n hereatter. ! caused him 
to read the third chapter of th 


Gospel of st. John, and ener 


German ‘Testament, and read 


eagerness as to 
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asKxed ne 


him it was the 


obtarn 


itto lim. Lhe impressions it pro 


duced on his mind, and the emo- 


tiohs i observe d. were to me a new 
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proof of the life-giving power of the 
word of God. I went with him 
through the promises of the Old 
Testament referring to the Messiah ; 
and every passage appeared to him 
in the light of Divine truth, whereby 
he was strongly affected. He held 
the New Testament close in his 
hands, and asked me to sell it to 
him. I said, as | see you are desi- 
rous to read it for your improvement 
and instruction, | will give it to you 
in remembrance of our conversation 
thisday. But he absolutely retused 
accepting it as adonation ; and | was 
obliged to tak the cust price, which 
be gladly paid.”’ 

The Committee next proceed to 
Prussian Poland, where the Society’s 
missionaries, Mr. M:Caal and Mr. 
Becker, have distributed a large 
number of New ‘Testaments and 
tracts. They write as follows from 
Cracow :— 

‘We gave a tract to each of the 
Jewish factors of the hotel, and, 
allow time for the effect, went to 
the Russian post and Professor 
Randtke: soon after our return, 
Jews came in considerable numbers 
for books ; they came tn such disor- 
der, that we could not either count 
the books or the persens exactly ; 
they are between eighty and a 
hundred. 

‘Thursday morning. ‘The Jews 
began to visit us so early as seven ; 
and unul twelve our lodging was 
completely full : fatigue, from speak- 
ing, compelled us to stop until two 
o'clock. ‘lhe Jews here disputed 
far more vigorously than elsewhere, 
and remained for hours together: 
this compelled us to speak much 
more than at any other place where 
we have yet been. ‘Ihe number 
of tracts, Testaments, and cards 
amounted to 27i ; and as scarcely 
any person reeeived two tracts, the 
number of persons could not have 
been much less.” 

The Committee report the forma- 
tion of an Auxiliary Society at 
Oletzko, a Prussian town on the 
frontiers of Poland. There are now 
six foreign Societies. 


{Arr 


The encouraging account which 
has heré been given, of the dispo- 
sition of the Polish Jews towards 
Christianity, is confirmed by the tes- 
tunontes of other persens not con- 
nected with this Society. The Ger- 
man Mi-sionaries employed by the 
Edinburgh Jewish Society write : 
‘* At Berditchet we remained seve- 
raldays. ‘his place contains 30,000 
Jews. Our conversations with them 
were of a highly interesting and im- 
portant nature. Thousands of them 
received our books and tracts, and 
heard what we said of Jesus as the 
true Messiah. 
many seemed to give way. 

Mr. Moritz, a converted Jew, 
employed as a missionary in Rus- 
sian Poland by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, says,— 

‘There have now upon the whole 
been with me at least eight hundred 
Jews of all ages: among whom 
there were nearly all the Jewish 
schoolmasters of the place, and the 
greater part of the youths that study 
the Talmud in the Beth Hame- 
drash: there have also been some 
respectable Jews from Berditchef. 
who were there afraid to visit me. 
The crowd was on the first day so 
great, that | was obliged to place 
my people at the door as guard, 
allow: ing only a certain number at a 
time to enter, and when these were 
dispatched another number could 
euter. lL was forced to this expe- 
dient, otherwise | should have been 
suffocated: and in this manner I 
have distributed 1000 Hebrew and 
200 Polish Hebrew tracts, and fifty- 
eight New ‘lestaments in these lan- 
guages.” 

information had been received, 
that an institution for the education 
of poor Jewish children, and train- 
ing of schooimasters, was about to 
be opened at Basle, under the su- 
perintendence of some pious mem- 
bers of the Protestant communion. 

The Committee proceed, in the 
close of their Report, to point out 
the importance of steadily directing 
their eflorts to the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean and Le- 
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vant. They especially refer to Mr. 
Wolff’s journey, some interesting 
particulars of which have already ap- 
peared in our pages. We most ear- 
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nestly wish them the blessing of God 
in this and the other departments of 


their truly Christian undertaking. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY (DEMERARA, &c.) 


Tue Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in their Missionary 
Chronicle for this month, have pub- 
lished the following statement re- 
specting the alleged participation of 
one of their Missionaries in the late 
disturbance in the colony of Deme- 
rara. We present the statement, for 
the present, without any comment, 
except the expression of our deepest 
sympathy with this and another 
Missionary Society, whose objects 
and agents have been most severely, 
and we fully believe most unjustly 
reviled.— ‘ 

‘¢ The Directors have at length 
the satisfaction of informing the 
members of the Society that they 
have received a letter from Mr. 
Elliott, dated October 18, enclosing 
a copy of one written to the Trea- 
surer on the 25th September, but 
detained in the colony; besides 
communications from other persons. 

‘*The letters of Mr. Elliot as- 
sert the innocence of the Mission- 
aries of all participation whatever 
in the crime of the insurrection ; 
and the Directors entertain no ap- 
prehension of advancing that which 
they shall have to retract, in saying 
they gave full credit to the declara- 
tion. They will quote the terms in 
which these assurances are made to 
themselves, convinced that the manly 
feelings of conscious integrity which 
shine through them, will carry to the 
bosom of every impartial reader a 
conviction of the veracity by which 
they are dictated. 

‘**« Numerous false reports have 
been sent forth against Mr. Smith,’ 
(Mr. Elliot might have added, 
against himself also ;) * but assure 
yourself and all the Directors, that 
whatever reports you may hear, the 
only crime the Missionaries have 
committed is their zeal for the con- 
version of the Negroes. They have 

Curist. Opserv. Arr 


neither been so weak nor so wicked 
as to excite the Negroes to rebel- 
lion. ‘The Missionaries want justice 
only; they have no favour to ask ; 
they have nothing to fear. The 
Missionaries have not degraded their 
holy calling, nor dishonoured the 
Society of which they are members, 
by sowing the seeds of rebellion 
instead of the Word of Life. The 
real causes of the rebellion are far, 
very far, from being the instructions 
given by the Missionaries.’ He 
adds ; ‘ We are not cast down ; the 
Lord our God supports us ; and we 
are persuaded that He who protected 
Daniel in the lion’s den, will sup- 
port and protect us.’ 

“The Directors are persuaded 
that the friends of the Society will 
approve of their not making larger 
quotations trom these communica- 
tions at present; and that they will 
accept the brief statement which 
they are about to offer, in the con- 
fidence that they will be enabled, 
ere long, to present to them a cir- 
cumstantial justification of the cha- 
racter and conduct of their greatly 
calumniated Missionaries. ; 

‘* The statement, brief as it is, 
will be sufficient to shew the false- 
hood ot the almost innumerable 
reports which have been indus 
triously circulated through the king- 
dom, and indeed through the world. 

‘* The colony of Demerara ts di- 
vided into the East and West coasts 
by the Demerara river ; the former, 
including Mahaica, being on. if- 
right bank. Mr. Elliott is stationed 
on the West, Mr. Smith on the East 
coast, about twenty miles 
from each other 

so [tf appears that the insurrection 
was entirely contined to the East 
coast; so that no commotion what 
ever took place on the estates on 
which Mr. Elliot laheurs, and » 
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one of the Negroes under his instruc- 
tion was implicated in the rebellion. 

‘‘Mr. Elliot’s being taken into 
custody was therefore owing only 
(though he had threatenings given 
him) to an alleged ‘ disobedience 
of orders,’ which he had not under- 
stood to be such, in visiting Mr. 
Smith at the colony-house the day 
after he was sent thither. After a 
detention of about ten days, during 
which his papers were all taken from 
his house, he was allowed to return 
home, under an injunction not to 
interfere with the trials. Nocharge 
was preferred against him ; and thus 
are the vehement accusations against 
all the Missionaries of the Society 
within the colony, circulated for 
several weeks past throughout the 
country, reduced to that only against 
Mr. Smith. 

‘““The insurrection, it should 
seem, manifested itself first in Ma- 
haica, the district to the eastward 
of that in which Mr. Smith resides. 
Its appearance on the Le Ressou- 
venir estate, where Mr. Smith re- 
sides, was on Monday the 18th 
August, in consequence of an order 
to take into custody two slaves be- 
longing to an adjoining plantation, 
whom the Negroes of the La Res- 
souvenir, as the prisoners had to pass 
over it, rose to rescue. Mr. Smith 
was at home. He successfully used 
his endeavours, on perceiving the 
tumult, to rescue the Manager from 
the Negroes, and continued his ex- 
ertions to induce them to return to 
their duty, till he himself was driven 
with violence, and with a weapon 
held to his body, from the estate. 

‘*Mr. Smith was taken into cus- 
tody on the evening of ths 2!Ist 
August, and all his papers seized. 
He is kept a prisoner in the colony- 
house, and has, since the 24th of 
August, had a guard stationed over 
him. Mrs. Smith is not detained 
as a prisoner, but does not avail 
herself of her liberty, lest, on leav- 
ing her husband, she might be re- 
fused access to him again. After 
the 22d August, Mr. Elliot had no 
‘ommunication with him. Mr. Smuth 





was, on Monday the 13th October. 
brought to trial before a court-mar- 
tial; the legality of which proceed- 
ing is greatly doubted in this coun- 
try. The public papers have stated 
four charges as forming the indict- 
ment against him, but of their ac- 
curacy the Directors are not enabled 
to judge. They trust that, under 
the direction of Divine Providence, 
he has been able to prove himself 
guiltless of them all. 

** It is not, however, to be con- 
cealed, that he will have had much 
to contend with from the violence 
of public prejudice in the colony, 
and, it is to be feared, from the false 
assertions of some of the unhappy 
Negroes, whom the hope of favour 
towards themselves may have led to 
bring against him ‘things that he 
knew not.’ Indeed, the Directors 
are informed, upon authority on 
which they can rely, that some of 
the condemned Negroes, finding the 
hope of life taken away, had in the 
most solemn manner declared that 
they had been induced so to act ; 
and that others, on being question- 
ed whether they had not been incit- 
ed to rebellion by Mr. Smith, had, 
in the strongest terms which their 
broken language could supply, de- 
nied the imputation. It is stated 
by the writer of one letter, that he 
has often heard charges circulated 
against the Missionaries, as if spoken 
by the Negroes at the time of their 
execution, which he knew (for he 
was a near spectator) that they never 
had uttered. 

“The issue of Mr. Smith’s trial 
is not yet known in England; but 
it is stated in the public papers that, 
by a vessel arrived at one of the 
out-ports, letters have been receiv- 
ed of the date of the 27th October, 
which mention that the evidence 
for the prosecution closed on the 
25th October, and that the court 
would meet on the Ist November 
to proceed on the defence. 

‘‘ While waiting for the decision, 
the Directors are much grieved in 
knowing that the health of Mr. 
Smith has for some time been in 
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dangerous state, and that his phy- broken; most of the furniture spoil- 
sician had, just before the insurrec- ed by being thrown out of the win- 
tion broke out, advised him to take dows, and much other damage done. 
a voyage to England, as the best The Governor and Fiscal were using 
means of recovery. The Directors every means to discover whether the 
have written to him, recommending fire was accidental or intentional.” 
his compliance with this advice as We have no evidence respecting 
soon as circumstances will allow this last point; but we are deeply con- 
him so to do, which it may be hoped cerned to add, that the postscript of 
will be the case ere long. this communication contains a most 
“The Directors have received flagrant proof—in another colony, 
letters from Mr. Davies, dated the and respecting the property of ano- 
15th and 18th October. He arriv- ther society, and where no question 
ed with his family in Demerara on whatever exists as to whether ‘‘ the 
the 11th of that month, through fire was accidental or intentional’ — 
the Divine goodness, in health and of that ‘ violence of public preju- 
safety. Under the shock which the dice’? with which the humane and 
state of affairs occasioned, he had Christian object of promoting the 
the happiness to find his own con- spiritual welfare ofthe unhappy slave 
gregation enjoying tranquillity, and population is regarded by too many 
that not one of the Negroes who at- of the residents in our slave colo- 
tend his ministry took any part in nies. We quote the account, as 
the insurrection. He speaks of the ,.appended by the Directors of the 
kindness with which the Governor London Missionary Society to the 
received him, and states that he was foregoing documents. We shall let 
allowed to preach as before.” the statement of the Directors speak 
‘‘ By a letter from the Rev. John for itself: indeed, we have no words 
Wray, our missionary in the colony to express the grief and indignation 
of Berbice (bordering on the co- with which every friend of humani- 
lony of Demerara) dated September ty, of Christianity, and of civil and 
25, 1823, the Directors have re- religious liberty, must regard such 
ceived the distressing intelligence of transactions as the following.— 
the destruction of his chapel by fire, ‘* By letters received from Bar- 
on Monday the 22d of that month. badoes, it appears, that when the 
The fire began in asmall house close intelligence of the insurrection of 
to the chapel, and, being to the theslavesin Demeraraarrivedthere, 
windward, immediately communi- a violent degree of rancour against 
cated to it. and in a short time re- Mr. Shrewsbury, the [Wesleyan] 
duced it to ashes. It appears that missionary, was artfully excited, 
no person was inthe house whenthe and the worship of God at the 
fire commenced, but in what man- chapel disturbed on the evenings 
ner it was kindled was not known of Sunday the 5th and 12th of Oc- 
when Mr. Wray wrote. Many of tober, attended with many very 
the inhabitants, of all colours, with alarming circumstances. 
the captains and seamen of the ships ‘** A letter from Barbadoes, dated 
in the river, lent their assistance, October 20th, has been inserted in 
and used every exertion in their the newspapers ; in which it is stat- 
power to save the chapel, but in ed, that on Saturday the 18th, a 
vain. paper was handed about, inviting 
‘“Mr. Wray’s dwelling house, the rabble to meet at the chapel 
which adjoined the chapel, was with door at seven o’clock (on Sunday 
much difficulty preserved from en- evening) armed with  pick-axes, 
tire destruction, but it was greatly swords, crows, saws, hatchets, &c. 
injured: a large part of the roof Accordingly, about 1,000  head- 
was uncovered: all the windows strong fellows did assemble, and 
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began to demolish the chapel; and 
hy twelve at night had completely 
innihilated the building, carrying 
off in their flight all the materials, 
=o that at daybreak not a piece of 
wood was to be found near the spot. 

‘“Mr. Shrewsbury, in a_ post- 
=cript to his letter of Monday, Oc- 
tober 20, says,—‘ Last night the 
chapel was demolished by the mob, 
and my library almost wh lly de- 
stroyed. My wife and I, with the 
things saved, are preparing to flee 
for our lives: we must quit the 
island without delay. I will write 


MORAVIAN 


We extract from the last Number 
of the Society’s Periodical Accounts, 
the following cursory memoranda. 
They are aig from the recent 
journals of its Missionaries in An- 
tigua ; and on furnish a truly de- 
lightful view of the effect of the 
benevolent labours of the Society 
amongst the unhappy class of men 
who form the bulk of West Indian 
population. The Moravians have 
missionaries in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and St. Kitt’s: and in the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. Jan; but their principal 
station is Antigua, where they have 
no less than eighteen missionary 
agents, including the wives of the 
missionaries. 

Prepa ations for the  establish- 
ment of a missionary station at 
Cedar-hall having been made in the 
latter part of the year 1821, the 
foundation-stone of the new chapel 
was laid on the 5th of November 
Mr. Ellis had been appointed to the 
care of this congregation, consist- 
ing principally of Negroes detached 
from that at St. John’s, on account 
of the increasing numbers who at- 
tended the chapel in that town. In 
the first week of February he be- 
gan to hold meetings with the Ne- 
eroes, and continued them after- 
wards every Wednesday and Friday 
evening. The following particulars 
are extracted from his diary. 

Feb. 10—Public worship was 
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farther hereatter: we 
to keep ourselves in secret.’ 

Our readers will rejoice to learn 
that at the earliest meeting of the 
Directors, the communication from 
Mr. Wray being read, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the sum of 
500/. be granted for the purpose of 
aiding in rebuilding the chapel and 
school-house. The loss sustained by 
the Society is calculated at nearly 
2000/. ster‘ing. The Wesleyan So- 
ciety have been equally prompt in 
their measures for rebuilding the 


chapel at Barbadoes. 
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this day performed tor the first time 
at the new station; and we trust to 
be able to continue it at least every 
other Sunday, till the church 1s 
ready to be opened. After the usual 
morning services Brother Ellis held 
a meeting with the assistants, four- 
teen innumber. During the course 
of the week, Brother Ellis and his 
wife have conversed with above 350 
new people and candidates for bap- 
tism, in many of whom a work of 
the Holy Spirit was evidently to be 
traced. 

‘*Feb, 24.--The public service 
was so numerously attended, that 
the hearers could not be accommo- 
dated in the two large rooms which 
were thrown open to them. Ata 
meeting for the children, seven in- 
fants were baptized, after which the 
classes met. Both on this occasion, 
and at the individual speaking which 
followed, many were the expressions 
of joy and gratitude uttered by the 
Negroes, for the blessing of Chris- 
tian instruction. which is now, as it 
were, brought to their very doors. 
Some of the older communicants 
shed tears of thankfulness, when 
they called to mind the difficulties 
that in former times stood in the 
way of their hearing the Gospel. 
Often they had been in eminent’ 
peril of their lives, when, in re- 
turning from St. John’s, they were 
obliged to cross the creek, swollen 
by sudden rains to an unusual size 
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before they could reach their homes. 
This spirit of rejoicing ts not con- 
fined to the communicants : Brother 
Ellis found it general, wherever he 
visited on the neighbouring estates. 

** March 9.—Towards the end 
of last month we began to entertain 
hopes, that we should be able to 
open the building for Divine service 
on Easter Sunday; and the idea 
appeared to excite our people to in- 
creased activity, both in giving their 
manual labour, and assisting those 
employed with food ready cooked, 
and such other refreshments as they 
could afford from their own scanty 
stores. Indeed, the willingness shown 
in this respect was so great, that 
we have reason to fear many a poor 
Negro reserved but halfa meal for 
himself, and perhaps even went 
entirely without. 

** April 3.—Brother Ellis visited 
the sick communicant sister, Sarah 
‘Tullidephs. She expressed a long- 
ing desire to be at home with her 
Saviour ; adding with great emotion, 
that she experienced every day new 
tokens of His great love to her, and 
was convinced that He would not 
lay a heavier burden on her than 
she was able to bear. From this 
plantation he proceeded to that of 
Hermitage, where he again read to 
the aged and infirm the history of 
our Saviour’s Passion. ‘The ma- 
nager of the estate having kindly 
granted the use of the great house 
for the field Negroes to assemble in, 
the company which came together 
was considerable; and, from the 
humble expressions of many, we are 
encouraged to hope, that the Lord 
laid a particular blessing on this 
little service. 

** April 5th. Good Friday..—-We 
assembled early, to remind each 
other of the great and stupendous 
display of Divine love, manifested 
unto poor sinners in the sacrifice of 
Christ our Saviour upon the shame- 
ful cross. The apartments used as 
a temporary church were three suc- 
cessive times filled with eager au- 
ditors, to whom Brother Ellis com- 
municated the history of the day. 
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‘* April 7, Easter Sunday.—This 
was indeed a day of rejoicing to us, 
and to our Negro congregation. At 
an early hour in the morning, per- 
sons began to assemble, and their 
number continually aucmented with 
the advance of the day. It was in- 
deed a pleasing sight, to behold the 
little hills in the vicinity spangled 
with Negroes in their clean white 
dresses, all hastening to the house 
of prayer which had been prepared 
for them. Of those who attended 
on this occasion, including many 
white people, not above half could 
obtain admission into the church. 

« April .8.—This day we were fa- 
voured to partake, for the first time 
in our new church, of the body and 
blood of Christ in the holy sa- 
crament. There were present one 
hundred and eighty-six communi- 


cants, 
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“May 1.—At the speaking with 
the new people and candidates for 
baptism, many pleasing expressions 
were uttered. In the first week in 
May. we spoke with 390 new people 
and candidates. 

«May 12.—We celebrated our first 
prayer-day at Cedar-hall. It was 
numerously attended. Eleven per- 
sons were baptized, nine received 
into the congregation or re-ad- 
mitted, and seventeen added to the 
class of new people. 

‘‘June13.—-Brother Ellis was much 
edified by a visit which he paid to 
an aged Negress, Charlotte Rowland 
Fryer. For about nine weeks she 
has been lying ona bed of sickness, 
and ber strength has been reduced 
to a very low ebb; yet her mind 
continues collected, and her heart 
overflows with gratitude to her Sa- 
viour, for all the mercies she has 
experienced, and which even now 
render her sick-bed easy to her. 
Though often left alone, she de- 
clared she never felt lonely. The 
presence of her Saviour cheered 
her. 

‘* June 23.—Inthis week we spoke 
with 394 new people and candidates, 
and were glad to find a generally 
prevailing desire for a more intimate 
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knowledge of the truth, and closer 
union with the church of Christ.”’ 
Before the close of the year 1822, 
there had been baptized at Cedar- 
hall, 48 adults and 43 children: 47 
persons had been admitted to the 
holy communion. The newly es- 
tablished congregation consisted of 
593 baptized, besides 613 commu- 
nicants. The whole number under 
the care of the Brethren at this sta- 
tion amounts to 1828 souls. 
Another Missionary writes :— 
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‘‘ Here, in Antigua, we live in 
peace, and see with joy the work 
of the Lord increasing. Between 
Easter 1822 and Easter 1823, 408 
adult Negroes have been baptized at 
St. John’s; or, having been baptized 
as children, received into the con- 
gregation ; 104 at Gracehill; 49 at 
Gracebay ; 115 at Newfield; and 
89 at Cedar-hall ; in all, 765: 482 
were admitted, during the same pe- 
riod, in the five settlements, to the 
holy communion.”’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee state, that se- 
venty-seven new schools have been 
received into the unionsincet’ : last 
Report. There may be reckoned 

150 children for each, making a 
total of 11,555; which, added to 
last year’s statements, makes the 
number 323,555. 

The average number of boys at 
present in the central school is 451, 
and of girls 230. There have left 
the school, 278 boys and 151 girls ; 
many of whom have received all the 
benefits of the institution. 

Of the training masters and mis- 
tresses, this year, there have been 
received, from the country schools, 
twenty-one masters and eleven mis- 
tresses ; and, for missionary pur- 
poses, five Lutheran clergymen, 
with two schoolmasters and three 
schoolmistresses. 

’ Twelve temporary masters and 
five boys, and eight temporary mis- 
tresses and five girls, were sent 
out to different schools. Fourteen 
schools have also been supplied with 
permanent masters, and nine with 
permanent mistresses. 

Two masters have been trained 
for classical schools, and one lady 
for the purpose of introducing the 
system into her private seminary. 

A boy and a girl, who had been 
entirely educated in the central 
school, were sent out to be perma- 
nent master and mistress in consi- 
derable schools. The income of the 


year was 1996/.; and the expendi- 
ture 4667/, 


The balance in hand 





is reduced to 597/. 2s. 7d. ‘The 
report thus concludes :— 

‘* The great truths of religion are 
designed for all—for families and 
states, for men and nations. 

‘** It is enough to have shown, by 
the clearest documents, concerning 
this new and salutary method of 
instruction, that it extends itself 
with ease and certainty to vast 
numbers, who must otherwise have 
wanted such advantages; and what 
the consequence would be, where 
this defect should be suffered to re- 
main, will be calculated in a mo- 
ment, by those who feel rightly for 
their own interests, and, by the same 
sure standard, for the interests of 
others. 

**It was manifest, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that, with 
respect to the larger districts of our 
native land, it was hardly practi- 
cable, if not quite impossible, to 
instruct so many in a way sO sure, 
so expeditious, and attainable at so 
small a cost. 

‘*Such an institution could not 
fail to attract the best regard of the 
noble minded—the chief in rank 
and station—the liberal, prudent, 
and religious—those who honour 
God, and are deeply mindful that, 
in His fear only, the ground must 
be laid of every benefit in public or 
in private life, and with reference to 
present things or future. 

“The support and maintenance 
of the work, so happily begun and 
so successfully pursued, will not, 
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therefore, fail to engage new efforts 
on the part of those in whom a re- 
verence for the great Author of their 
being begets a just regard for all 
who share a common nature with 
them, together with a zeal for the 
welfare of their country. 

‘* If this were the place for reply- 
ing to the cavil in which we are 
sometimes reminded that the infidel 
will sow upon the ground which we 
prepare, the answer would be easy. 
We need not dread the conflict. 
The truth will maintain its influence, 
when it is once implanted in the 


Tue following statements extracted 
trom the last Report of the Religious 
Tract Society, cannot fail to interest 
every Christiar. mind.— 

At the fairs in the metropolis 
and its vicinity, 105,000 tracts have 
been circulated. For this object a 
tract has been printed, entitied 
‘¢ The Fair ;’? and 60,000 of these, 
and 2000 of a suitable placard, in 
addition to 5006 other tracts, were 
distributed at the fair in Smithfield 
last autumn. Considerable as this 
number may appear, it was by no 
means adequate to the demand. 

During the last summer an ex- 
tensive distribution of tracts was 
made on Sundays, in the metropolis 
and its environs. 

The distresses in Ireland pre- 
sented an opportunity which the 
Committee thought should not be 
neglected ; and 48,000 tracts were 
placed at the disposal of those who 
were engaged in attending to the 
temporal wants of the sister country. 

The attention of the Committee 
has long been directed to the trash 
usually sold under the name of 
‘* Last Dying Speeches’ of crimi- 
nals; which, instead of conveying 
any useful lesson, were rather cal- 
culated to destroy the salutary im- 
pression which should be caused by 
the awful spectacle of our pub- 
lic executions. The Committee are 
enabled to report, that this class 
of publications is now exhibited 
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human mind. The transcendent 
value of its own discoveries, and the 
need which we have of what is so 
revealed, in order to render our very 
being and existence of any real 
worth to us, will secure thattriumph. 

‘‘ Above all, we must first per- 
suade ourselves that God will for- 
sake His own cause, before we can 
consent, for any timorous apprehen- 
sion, to forego our part in the ser- 
vice which we owe to others, or to 
relax our labour in the welcome task 
of training many sons to glory.” 





in a form which, when compared 
with their prior state, must be gra- 
tifying to every reflecting mind. 
The venders are supplied with 
those printed under the control of 
the institution; and, during the 
past year, 206,000 of these papers 
have been sold. Much that was 
evil has thus been excluded from 
circulation, and replaced by a few 
words of impertant truth ; and the 
plan has been acceptabie to the 
purchasers, for the numbers printed 
by the Society far exceed the quan- 
tity which the venders formerly 
printed on their own account. 
These papers are not sold at the 
depository, nor classed among the 
Society's publications ; as it by no 
means appeared desirable to turn 
the circulation of them into new 
channels, but to confine it to the 
usual venders, resting satisfied with 
rendering an instrument of evil sub- 
servient to the promulgation of 
good. 

One individual has completed 
an engagement of affixing twenty 
thousand Broad Sheets to the walls 
of cottages in the West of England. 


In the bundles of ribaldry and trash ° 


displaced, to make room for the 
Broad Sheets, the publication falsely 
and absurdly called ‘‘ Our Saviour’s 


Letter’? was prominent: upward of 


thirty distinct editions of it appear- 
ed: and the marvellous effects at- 
tributed to its influence by our un- 
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enlightened countrymen in the pre- 
sent day, equal, if not exceed, the 
narratives of faith in talismans and 
charms, which appear hardly credi- 


ble when related of the natives of 


Atrica. ‘These heaps, now commit- 
ted to the flames, contained much 
to which the Committee dare not 
even to allude. 
that not a single specimen of what 
is termed * Old English Ballads” 
appeared—a fact, remark the Com- 
mittee, which furnishes incontro- 
vertible proof of the change in 
‘popular literature,’ which has 
been effected of late years, by infi- 
del and demoralizing principles. 
The number of Tracts issued from 
the depository, during the last year, 
amounts to 5,711,000; being an in- 
crease of nearly half a million. The 
whole number issued since the for- 
mation of the institution exceeds 
fifty-one millions; to which must 
be added several other millions 


printed abroad. 


From one of the circulars of the 
Society we extract the following :— 

‘<The tract published witha ho .2 
that it might in some degree covn- 
teract the evils of Bartholomew fair, 
by restraining the voung 
Sabbath Schools, and others, from 
partaking in its idle and destruc- 
tive amusements, was distributed 
among the children of the Fitzroy 
schools. They were given on the 
Sunday afternoon before the fair, 
accompanied with such general ad- 
monitions as might, under the Di- 
vine blessing, further the important 
object which we had in view. We 
have 600 children in these schools ; 
400 boys, and 200 girls ; and, upon 
the strictest examination toward the 
close of the week, we found that no 
more than three girls and five boys 
had been to the fair; and that these 
would not have gone, had not their 
parents taken them. Two or three 
cases occurred, in which the chil- 
dren begged their parents not to 
take them, saying, that their teach- 
ers would be sorry to know that they 
had been, and that they were sure 
no good could be got by going. 
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We have every reason to be satis- 
fied, that the parents, in general, 
were suitably affected at this proof 
of our care, both of them and of 
their children ; and that it had the 
effect of very generally restraining 
them trom increasing the crowds w ho 
frequented that scene of all that is 
evil.”’ 

The following notices refer to the 
continent :— 

‘* The Societies formed in Ger- 
many, during preceding years, con- 
tinue their labours, which extend 
over every part of that country : 
their efforts have been considerable, 
and crowned with much success. 

‘¢ The Prussian Tract Society 
continues its labours with much 
energy. Since its formation in 
1814, about half a million of tracts 
have been printed at Berlin, in the 
German, Wendish, Lithuanian, and 
Polish languages, and circulated by 
that institution. 

‘The Evangelical Society at 
Stockholm, one of the earliest in- 
stitutions formed on the continent 
by the instrumentality of this So- 
ciety, has circulated between two 
and three millions of tracts. 

‘** In Russia, since the year 1822, 
nearly 100 different tracts have been 
printed at St, Petersburg and Mos- 
cow ; and about 600,000 copies have 
been issued, and are now in the 
hands of all classes in every province 
of the empire. 

‘The attention of the Commit- 
tee, in former years, was directed 
to the state of Poland ; and recent- 
ly has been again called to that 
country, where infidelity, and its 
inseparable companions, licentious- 
ness and vice, are stated to prevail ; 
and twelve millions of inhabitants 
are comparatively destitute of op- 
portunities of instruction in those 
truths which alone can make men 
wise unto salvation. Considering 
how peculiarly tracts are adapted 
for usefulness, in a country where a 
great part of the population is thinly 
scattered over extensive districts, 
the Committee have appropriated 
50/. for printing tracts as St. Peters 
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burgh, in the Polish language ; and 
a further sum of 30/. for the pur- 
chase of French and German tracts. 
to be circulated in Poland. 


in the prefatory observations pre- 
fixed to their Seventeenth Report, 
the Committee of this Society re- 
mark, in reference to their designs 
jor the benefit of lreland, that, ‘* in 
selecting the plan of a strictly scrip- 
tural education, the Directors of the 
institution are satisfied that it pro- 
ceeds by the simplest possible me- 

thod to the administration of the 
only alternative which can render 
society either morally susceptible or 
politically manageable.’”’ In the 
progress of their Report, they de- 
velop the present plan of the insti- 
iution, founded upon the basis of 
seventeen years’ experience. The 
child whose services can be spared 
from the duties of the cottage and 
the farm, is invited to the benefits 
of the daily school ; and where these 
services are indispensable on the 
days allotted to labour, the offer 
of the same advantages is held out 
in the establishment of the Sunday- 
school. The adult is accommodat- 
ed by the institution of the evening 
school, where, with others as :eno- 
rant as himself, he may sit down in 
unreproached attention to the task 
of his first lessons. 

The daily schools of the Society 
present a total of 553 schools and 
51,889 scholars, and an increase 
of fifty-five schools and 5,217 
scholars within the year. These 
schools are officially visited and ex- 
amined every quarter by the regular 
inspectors. The cale of profici- 
ency, with the Perera in attend- 
ance upon the day of inspection, 
regulate the teacher's stipend, and 
proportion the disbursements of the 
Societv to the number and actual 
progress of the scholars. These 
schools are also inspected by the 
readers of the Society, and where 
they possess the advantage of local 
Crist. Oesery. Ari 
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Assistance has also been rendered 
to other paris of the continent 
and to various places in Africa, 
the East, and America. 
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patronage, by a higher superin 
tendence. 

Measures are im train for the 
connexion of a Sundi iy-school with 
every daily school under the system. 
At present the Sunday-schools 
consist of 103 schools and 6,824 
scholars, presenting an increase ot 
no fewer than ninety-one schools 
and 5024 scholars within the last 
twelve months. Sunday-schools are 
taught by the day school-masters 
under the influence of Christian 
principles, and by ladies and gen 
tlemen resident in the vicinity. 

The Society had not been inat- 
tentive to the claims of the adult 
population ; but it was not till the 
winter of 1820 that regular schools 
for them were organized. They 
:0OW amount to 128 schools, con 
taining 8,160 adult scholars, nine- 
tenths of whom are members of the 
Romish communion. This class of 
schools is taught by the local readers, 
and the more competent among the 
masters of the daily schools ; and 
the progress of the pupils in read- 
ing and the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures is truly gratifying. They 
are subject to vigilant inspection. 
The system of adult instruction is 
found to interfere most directly with 
the ignorance and disorderly spirit 
of the peasantry, and promises the 
largest amount of benefit to the 
present generation : the Committee 
therefore recommend a strenuous 
ap plic ation of the Soc iety’s influ 
euce to its extension. To adult 
schools are added a species of ir 
regular or cursory schools, opened 
under circumstances where the exer- 
tions of a reader may suececd ip 
collecting a sufficient number ot 
pupils. They are generally he ld in 
situations whe re the indifference ot 
e peasantry, or the force of pet 
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secution, is such as to forbid the 
hope of a more permanent footing. 
No direct result of their effects can 
be given; but it is known to be 
very considerable. All evening 
schools are contined to the male sex. 
The Society's readers form a most 
useful and important class of its 
agents. ‘The local readers visit the 
particular district to which the par- 
ties are attached by residence ; the 
itinerant class travel to the darkest 
and most impenetrable parts of the 
country, and proceed in the accom- 
plishment of their objects by domi- 
ciliary visitation, a plan of inter- 
course which is greatly facilitated 
by the hospitable habits and com- 
municative spirit o; the peasantry. 
‘They are also charged with the in- 
spection of such day-schools as may 
lie in the track of their journey. In 
their employment of reading the 
Scriptures they have been eminent- 
ly successful, and ina multitude of 
instances, have proved the instru- 
inents of implanting the principles 
of the Gospel in ignorant and pre- 
judiced minds. ‘There are twenty- 
two of these useful agents in con- 
nexion with the Society, which is 
double the number of last year. 

An extensive circulation of the 
Scriptures has been effected through 
the medinm of the Society’s agents. 
The number of copies, English and 
Irish, disseminated within the year 
amounts to 13,044 ; making 92,600 
since the institution of the Society. 

The introduction of the vernacu- 
lar tongue’ into the system of Irish 
education was first effected by a 
class of schoolmasters trained in one 
of the Hibernian Society's schools. 
These were afterwards distributed 
as teachers of those masters who 
could speak, but not read, the lan- 
guage; and this extension of the 
practice formed the basis of an Irish 
class in each school, in situations, 
at least, where a preference for such 
instruction was really discovered to 
exist. 

After summing up the aggregate 
of their exertions, the Committee 
add, that **much as the Hibernian 


Society has accomplished, and much 
as has been effected by the blessing 
of God upon the wisdom and the 
perseverance of kindred institutions, 
there are yet whole counties in a 
state of absolute destitution ; and 
in Limerick, that cradle of revo- 
lutionary outrage, the Committee 
have reason to believe, that the total 
number under scriptural instruction 


does not stand in the proportion ot 


one to 800 of the entire population. 
These delineations are appalling ; 
but they present no real discourage- 
ment to the faith and the ardour of 
Christian enterprise.” 

The Society state, that they find 
in the Irish peasantry a native sen- 
sibility of character and quickness 
of perception which gain for the 
objects of Christian benevolence an 
intelligent and grateful assent ; but 
they lament that many of the priests 
continue to oppose the plan of scrip- 
tural instruction by every means and 
argument, ‘‘ from the monitory hint 
to the discipline of the horsewhip.”’ 
In those districts of the country 
which have never been visited by 
the blessings of scriptural educa- 
tion, the same undisturbed and sta- 
tionary ignorance prevails as distin- 
guished ‘the same districts at the 
most barbarous periods of their his. 
tory ; and the supply of education, 
as well as the quality of what is at’ 
forded, are regulated by the spon- 
taneous demand of the peasaniry 
themselves. ‘This demand, to the 
extent in which it exists, produces 
what are termed the Hedge-schools, 
a considerable proportion of which 
are periodical. The instruction 
given in them consists in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; but they 
afford no morally improving infor ma- 
tion; and the few books to be found 
in the hands of the children are 
usually of the most deteriorating 
description. The schools are wholly 
exempt from ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence; but whenever the economy 
of the system is disturbed by the 
influence of a scriptural school, the 
priests form a school, which differs 
trom the hedge class by ifs authort- 
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tative establishment, and the com- 
pulsory aiten ance of the scholars ; 
while it equa'ly differs from the 
schools of the Society by the ab- 
sence of the Scriptures, and, gene- 
rally speaking, of every thing of a 
religious or morally improving ten- 
dency. ‘These schools seem to be 
undertaken, not so much with a 
view to the advancement of the 
children, even in what they profess 
to teach, as for the purpose of in- 
terfering with their attendance upon 
the scriptural schools. So far, there- 
fore, from regarding the great ob- 
iects of religious and moral improve- 
inent, as advanced by the multipli- 
eation of these schools, the Com- 
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use following is the substance of 
the Eleventh Report of this Society. 

TheCommittee are enabled to give 
a very favourable account of the pro- 
ceedings of the institution during the 
vear. The number of subscribe ors, 
and sum total of receipts, have been 
augmented: and the issue of tracts 
has been enlarged by nearly 60,000. 
Many very gratifying and encou- 
raging communications have been 
also received ; some of which will 
be more particularly adverted to in 
the sequel. 

Since May 1822, the Committee 
have paid considerable attention to 
foreign objects. ‘Their experience 
previously to that time had served 
to convince them that much good 
might eventually be hoped for by 
making the formularies of theChurch 
of England better known in other 
countries. The principal advantages 
contemplated were, that much pre- 


judice and misconception might be 


thus removed; that England, so 
much respected and looked up to 
upon other grounds, might be more 
highly esteemed in a relizious pot 
of view ; that a spirit of devotion 
might be excited in some, and its 
tone raised in others; and, above 
all, that an increased teeling of 
brotherly love might be thus pro- 
moted among Christians throughout 
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mittee view their increase as among 
the most formidable obstacles to 
such a result. 

The Committee report a balance 
in favour of their treasurer: but 
theirexperience is strongly in favour 
of the practicability of opening five 
schools to one of the number which 
it would be possible to establish 
upon the foundation of their average 
income ; so that they find them- 
seives constrained to inculcate, with 
greater urgency than ever, the So- 
ciety’s necessity of increasing funds. 

The Appendix contains a number 
of interesting details, from which 
we may prob“vly find an opportu 
nity of making a few extracts. 
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the world. How far that hope has 
been strengthened during the last 
year, may be judged by the follow. 
ing extracts from letters received.— 
«| presented two of your pretty 
little Italian Prayer-books,” writes 
aclergyman resident on the coast 
of Italy, ‘*to persons of a liberal 
education and enlarged mind. Some 
few days after they had perused 
them, finding how many things our 
English Church had retained of the 
ancient Liturgies, they not only 
expressed their astonishment, but 
seemed to feel singular satisfaction 
in being able to acknowledge, what 
they had hitherto been taught not 
to allow, that we were really Chris- 
trans, and not heretics ; expressing, 
however, at the same time, an ardent 
wish that we had gone somewhat 
farther and retained more.” 
Anotber clergyman, resident in 
the same country, writes: “* There 
are a great many foreigners, Swiss 
and Germans particularly, who ad 
mire our Liturgy and doctrines, and 
attend our service when in their 
power: for themcopies of the French 
version of our Prayer-book are much 
needed. Geneva would be a good 
depot for these, and for English 
Prayer-books ; as at that place there 
are many English settlers, many 
English travellers, and very many 
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Swiss, Germans, and others, who 
attend our church. tI have also 


found many Italians very desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the 
doctrines and discipline of our 
ehurch ; and many of the priests 
have expressed great astonishment 
on reading a Latin copy of our 
Prayer-book, which | happened to 
have with me. ‘The extreme igno- 
rance which prevails here respecting 
the religion of the English, ts asto- 
nis hing. Since many of them have 
seen me in my offic ial dress, regu- 
jJarly performing Divine service, and 
have observed the numbers and the 
decorum of my congregation, I can 
perceive that they treat us with more 
respect ; and even some of the priests 
acknowledge that, though they never 
heard it before, they now believe 
we are Christians. You will see, 
therefore, that some copies of our 
Prayer-book in Latin, and Italian 
also, would be of use.”’ 

A third clergyman, resident on 
the coast of Asia, requests that some 
Greek Prayer-books may be sent to 
him. He says that he had visited 
both the Greek and Armenian Pa- 
triarchs of ; and that they were 
both disposed to promote the views 
of religious Societies in England, by 
permitting the books printed in their 
respective languages to be circu- 
lated among their people. ‘* Now, 
I imagine,”’ he adds, “ that a know- 
ledge of our excellent Liturgy would 
still more dispose them to this, by 
enabling them to judge of the sim- 
ple purity of our devotional services, 
of which at present they have little 
or no conception.” 

It is, however, by no means pro- 
posed, that the proceedings of this 
Society abroad should be confined 
to the circulation of the Liturgy. 
Five years have now elapsed since 
the First Homily, ‘On reading 
Holy Scripture,” was rigers into 
several languages, and, in France, 
Germany, and other parts of the 
continent, much approbation has 
been expressed by many to whom 
copies have been presented. 

From Hotland, a clergyman 
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has circulated large editions of th 
first three Homilies, and who give: 
away, on suitable occasions, copies 
of the Burial Service in Dutch. 
writes thus : ** Many pious persons 
in this country look upon the Church 
of England with increasing interes} 
and respect ; so that they are pre- 
pared to pay serious attention to 
whatever your Society may publish 
in Dutch ; and thus a field is opened 
for real usefulness, and which is 
likely to become every year more 
extensive. I am acquainted with 
some persons in this country, who 
are even ardent admirers of on: 
forms ; and | doubt not the numbe: 
will increase.”’ 

rom Germany, where more thai. 
one edition of the First Homily, ix 
the language of that country, has 
been circulated, the reports have al- 
ways been highly favourable. ‘‘Ger 
many,’’ says a clerical correspon 
dent, “‘ is an immense field, fruit 
ful in heresy and false philosophy 
the good seed has as yet, compa- 
ratively at least, been but thinly 
scattered ; while much that is tainted 
and mingled up with mystical philo- 
sophy, is disseminated in its stead. 
{ know not what calculated to 
be more useful, in such a state ot 
things, than the platn, unsophisti- 
cated, scriptural statements of ou: 
Homilies. 1 decidedly think that 
your Society has a great work to 
perform ; and may be instrumenta! 
in doing good, where the labours of 
no other would avail ; and that you 
will find your foreign operations be- 
coming more and more important 
every day. I hope this letter will 
reach you before your anniversary. 
that you may call very loudly and 
earnestly upon your friends to re- 
double their efforts, on account of 
the increasing extent and import- 
ance of your objects abroad.” Pre- 
viously to this communication, the 
Committee had caused the Second 
and Third Homilies to be printed 
in German ; and others were im a 
course of preparation. 

Several Homilies h: ve been ren 
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Spanish ; and one, namely, the 
Ninth, ‘‘ Against the Fear ot Death, 
into sendare Greek. Some of these, 
after very careful revision, were at 
press, and others were undergoing 
examination. No translation is adopt- 
ed by the Society till it has been sub- 
mitted to a scrutiny of the strictest 
kind. . 

A friend, lately returned from 
Gibraltar, assured the Committee, 
that the Spanish translations of the 
First Homily, ‘** On Reading Holy 
Scripture,” 
the Twenty-fifth, ‘* On the Passion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” as having our Saviour’s 
name in the title—were, when of- 
fered by him to Spaniards, most 
thankfully received. Even in the 
interior of that country, the inquiry 
for religious publications, the Com- 
mittee were assure’, was great and 
increasing. Let us hope that the 
cood effect of the seed thus sown 


will not be wholly lost by means of 


the late changes in that unsettled 
country. 4 

The Committee have paid as 
much attention as circumstances 
would allow to reiterated calls which 
they have received from persons 
connected with South America ; 
and they earnestly hope that an 
enlargement of their means will 
enable them more effectually to 
meet these demands. 


Previously to their knowledge of 


the death of Dr. Milne, the Com- 
mittee had written to that respecied 
individual, and to Dr. Morrison, 
authorising them to print, at this 


Society’s expense, fresh editions of 


the Morning and Evening Services, 
the Psalter, and the First Homily, 
in Chinese; and recommending a 
similar translation of the Second 
Homily, on the ‘** Misery of Man 
by Sin.”? Dr. Morrison had, after 
the death of his colleague, proceed- 
ed to Malacca, where it was proba- 
ble he would go on with the under- 
taking. 

Fresh fields of usefulness seem to 
be presented to the Society in this 
juarter of the world. The Rev. 


but more especially of 


C. H. Thompsen, a Missionary 
among the Malays, in connexion 
with the London Missionary So- 
ciety, has expressed his readiness 
to translate into the Malay language 
the same portions of the Book of 
Common Prayer which Dr. Morri- 
son had previously rendered into 
Chinese, should this Society be 
willing to defray the expeuse of 
such editions as they might after- 
wards tind it convenient to print. 
This proposal extended also to such 
Homilies as should be selected. 

‘ These,” says Mr. Thompsen, 
*¢ will prove an acceptable present 
to the Malays in general; and we 
shall have the writings of those emi- 
nent men, the English Reformers, 
in two extensive languages of this 
astern part of the world, Chinese 
and Malay.’’ After due inquiry, the 
Committee cheerfully agreed to the 
proposal made by Mr. ‘Thompsen. 

The Rev. Daniel C orrie, at Cal- 
cutta, states, that the copies of the 
Hindoostanee Prayer-book printed 
by this Society and sent to India, 
had nearly all been distributed. 
They had been especially sought 
for by the class of Christians called 
Country-born. Mr. Corrie says, 
that he is frequently receiving ap- 
plications for copies from such per- 
sons ; most of the native regiments 
being supplied with drummers and 
fifers from that class; and some 

ious officers are in the habit of as- 
sembling these neglected persons for 
instruction, on which occasions the 
Hindoostanee translation of the 
church prayers is used. 

With regard to the domestic 
transactions of the Society, in no 
one period of equal duration since 
the close of the second year after 
the Society’s establishment have so 
many Eng lish Homily Tracts been 
issued from its depository as during 
the last year; while Sunday Schools, 
and parishes which are poor and 
populous, as well as ships and co- 
louial stations, have been supplied 
according to the measure of the 
Society’s means. Paths little con- 
templated at tirst by the friends of 
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the institution, have in the course 
of its proceedings been opened to it 
and pursued. 

In the year 1817, the Society 


undertook an edition of the Book of 


Common Prayer in the Lrish tongue 
aud character. The very pleasing 
manner in which copies of this book, 
when cautiously and judiciously 
bestowed or leut, were received in 
ditierent parts of Ireland, was stated 
in the Ninth Report. During the 
last year, the few copies which had 
not been transmitted to Ireland, 
have been put into the hands of 
persons acting as Readers under the 
Irish Society instituted in London : 
and the result has been, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from the diary of an 
Irish Teacher will show, of a de- 
scription truly gratifying. 

* Sunday, November 10, 1822.—- 
When reading at the house of one 
of my pupils, some of the neigh- 
bours came in for the purpose of 
hearing me. They were much 
pleased to hear me read from the 
Prayer-book, which | had with me 
at the time. They took a great 
liking to it, and said they should 
be fond of prayiag if they had the 
Prayer-books to pray from; and if 
I could procure them a few, they 
would receive them with gladness.”’ 

‘* Monday, December Itth.— 
Read to an elderly man at the point 
of death, who confessed that he had 
been a vicious character trom his 
youth. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ how do I 
wish the Scriptures had been read 
to me long before now, to convert 
me from my bad habits!’ He 1s 
now earnestly imploring mercy. I 
read to bim from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and he begged of me 
to call on bim daily, that { might 
teach him how to pray.” 

‘* Dec. 29.—At a house where 
they were waking a dead body,* 
one of my pupils stood up and said, 


* It is a general custom among the Irish 
to wire their corpses five or »'x mights ; 
and their friends and acquaint ince come 
to spend a part of the night with them, 
when they amuse themselves by telling 
Stories and old romances ti! davhght. 


that, ‘if it was agreeable to the 
company, instead of the fables they 
were accustomed to make use of, and 
telling what never had been, and 
never would be, I should read to them 
books in the Irish language, which 
would draw us to repentance, and 
lead us to seek the end for whicli 
we were created.” To this they all 
consented, in number about forty 
people. I then read to them many 
passages from the Bible, together 


with a great part of the Book of 


Common Prayer ; which so highly 
delighted them, that I was obliged 
to leave my two books with the 
woman of the house, that if any of 
my pupils should come in, while 
they kept the corpse unburied, they 
migbt read, instead of any other 
amusement, which she said she 
would not suffer to be carried on in 
future.” 

The result of these circumstances 
is thus stated in another extract from 
the same diary, dated Tuesday, Dec. 
3ist.: ‘In the evening I called for 
my books, but was refused them, 
unless | would stop and read to the 
triends who came to pass that night 
at the house. Though I had been 
up all Sunday night, | consented 
to remain, and read the books as 
betore, at the company’s pleasure. 
There wer. about thirty people pre- 
sent ; and not so much as one word 
was said in opposition. Fourteen 
out of the thirty desired to become 
pupils. On Wednesday morning ! 
lett them and came home, but with- 
out my books.’ 

The circumstances just mentioned 
occurred in Southwark. In Ireland, 
more than 100 copies of these Prayer- 
books have been distributed, or used 
by readers such as the person whose 
diary has been quoted, during the 
last year ; and the friend who super- 
intends the distribution of them had 

written to the Committee, earnestly 
requesting a fresh supply. Unde: 
the care of this gentleman, the Se- 
cond Homily, On the Misery of 
Man by Sin, and the Third, On his 
Salvation by Jesus Christ, have been 
lately translated and printed in Irish. 
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‘ The Second Homily,” he says, * I 

think will be popular ; but I fear that 
the Third’’—of which, however, not 
half the number has been printed— 
‘ will be rather difficult for the peo- 
ple. But this diiliculty is greatly 
counterbalanced by its excellent 
tendency to shake the great popish 
foundation of human merit.”’ 

In the course of the last three 
years, several Homilies, as well 
as the Thirty-nine Articles of Reli- 
gion, have been translated and cir- 
culated, at the Society’s expense, in 
Manks. Some pleasing accounts of 
the reception which these have met 
with were published in the last Re- 
port; to which are added the tol- 
lowing in the present :—‘* I have 
distributed the Homilies largely 
among the cottagers who are able 
to read; and wherever a Manks 
Bible is found in my parish, a 
Manks Homily is seen by the side 
of it. 1 have had several copies of 
the first three Homilies made up 
into books, and used them at the 
adult school, where they have been 
particularly serviceable ; and I trust 
have taught many of their readers 
the value of the holy Scriptures, 
the corruption of human nature, and 
the blessings of redemption by a 
Saviour’s blood. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than the First Ho- 
mily to an institution designed to 
teach the poor to read the Scrip- 
tures. When travelling through the 
island, | have introduced many of 
these silent messengers to travellers 
whom [| have met wrth; and they 
have been in all instances thank- 
fully received. We have reason to 
believe that the Divine blessing has 
accompanied these harbingers of 
good in many instances ; and that 
the labour of the excellent Society, 
which has so liberally enriched us 
with this valuable giit, has not been 
in vain.” 

‘*When I visit the sick,’ says 
another clergyman, ‘‘[ generally 
leave the Second Homily, on the 
Misery of Man by Sin ; and at my 
next visit, | leave the Third, on the 
Salvation of Man by Christ. Thus 
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I think that | enforce most power- 
fully, im the frst instance, the ne- 
cessity of salvation ; and then shew 
most plainly, in the next place, the 
way to obtain it.” 

Another correspondent writes :— 
** Two copies of the Ninth Homily, 
‘against the Fear of Death,’ in 
Manks, were placed in the cells of 
two criminals under sentence of 
death. Neither of them understood 
the English language. The tract 
was read to them, and then left 
with them. ‘They heard it a se- 
cond time with deep attention ; the 
female having twice selected it out 
of other Homilies and ‘Tracts which 
had been left in her cell, to be again 
read to her. She was also observed 
to be engaged often in very earnest 
ejaculatory prayer whilst bearing it. 

The man said, on the night before 
his execution, in Manks words, * 1 
received a wonderfully deep impres- 
sion from the last tract which yor 
left with me.’”’ 

The number of books issued by 
the Society during the year was as 
follows :—Bound books, that is, 
Prayer-books, Psalters, and Homi- 
lies in the volume, 9,260; Tracts 
that is, Homilies, Articles of Re- 
ligion, and Ordination Services, 
101,922 ;—printed at Montpellier, 
No. 1, in French, 10,000; at Am- 
sterdam, No. 3, in Dutch, 5,000 ; 
at the same place, the Burial Ser- 
vice in Dutch, 5,000 :—making the 
whole number of Tracts. circulated 
at this Society’s expense during the 
year, 121,922. To which may be 
added, reprints of some of these 
translations abroad by friends of the 
Society, 14,000. Since the hegin- 
ning of its operations, m 1812, 
the Society has been the means of 
circulating 92,537 Prayer-hooks, 
10,509 Psalters, and 705,199 Ho 
mily Tracts. 

The objects of the Society seem 
to be greatly approved by Episco- 


palians in the United States of 


America. We have before men- 
tioned the Prayer-book and Homily 
Society in Maryland. The follow- 
ing passage is from the printed aC 
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count of a kindred society lately 
formed at Philadelphia :—* As 
churchmen, we feel the value of our 
Homiltes. Prepared as they were 
by the reformers for the instruction 
of the great body of the people, 
most important doctrines and duties 
of our holy religion. Though des- 
titute of the polish of modern style, 
they are like gold seven times puri- 
fied: they are the counsel of men 
who sealed their belief with their 
blood. Sincerely attached to the 

principles of our beloved commu- 
nion, and desirous of promoting, to 
the utmost of our power, the exten- 
sion of those principles, we have 
eutered upon a plan calculated to 
place the Homilies within the reach 


of all.’ The president of this insti- 
tion writes to the Prayer-book and 
Homily Society in London ;—*“ The 
ocean divides us ; but I trust we are 
one in heart. We, on this side o! 
the water, feel that the formularies 
of the Church are a faithful exposi- 
tion of the Bible, and as such ought 
to be read by all. The exertions o! 
your Society are contemplated by 
us with the deepest interest. May 
the Lord speed you on your way, 
and crown you with abundant suc- 
cess, is the prayer of one who de- 
sires for his country, for his people, 
and Inmself, the intercessions of all 
who are fuithful to their sacred en- 
gagements and walk worthy the vo- 
cation wherewith they are called.” 


PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


We have already laid before our 
readers the substance of the Fourth 
Report of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety. The Fifth Report not having 
yet been publis shed, we shall avail 
ourselves of this opportunity of ex- 
tracting, from the Appendix to the 
Fourth, Mr. Bowring’s most inte- 


resting and affecting description of 


the state of the gaols in Spain and 
Portugal, at the d: ite of his commu- 
nication in May 1822. The state- 
ment is clothed with new interest 
since the late events in the penin- 
sula, which have thrown those coun- 
tries many years back in the pro- 
gress of every work of science, lite- 
rature, religion, and common huma- 
nity. Mr. Bowring thus writes :— 

‘*From the epoch in which the 
inquisition refined upon and per 
fected all the horrors of imprison- 
ment, the state of the gaols in the 
peninsula had until lately ah most 
dreadful. During the French inva- 
s10n (Bonaparte’s), though the im- 
mediate melioration of the prisons 
was frequently discussed, the whole 
pation was too incessantly occupied 
by the terrible struggle in which it 
was engaged, to give any efficient at- 
tention to this, or indeed any other 


ary hyect unconnected with that de- 


vastating war. Something, however, 
was done; and the abolition of the 
‘holy office’ released many victims 
from that * awful thrall’ which placed 
them beyond the reach even of be- 
nevolent curiosity, and leti them to 
the arbitrary decrees of secret tribu- 
nals, and to the unseen vengeance 
of irresponsible and unknown judges. 

‘* Many of the leading characters 
of Spain bave at one period or ano- 
ther learned, by sad and severe ex- 
perience the miseries of the forme 
prison system; they have been 
taught to sympathize with the 
wretched prisoner,—for they have 
been the witnesses of, and the sharers 
n, the horrors of his imprisonment. 

“At Madrid, I have seen cells 
from which prisoners havecome forth 
in utter and incurable blindness : 
there where othersin whichthebody 
could rest in no one natural position, 
neither sitting, nor standing, nor 
kant ecling, nor lying down. 


‘T hough numberless instances of 


cruelty rush upon my mind, theirre- 
cital might be ill-placed here ; but it 
may be well, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, torefer to the suffe rings of two 
individuals, well known in this coun- 
try, who have since occupied high 
and important offices in the state, 
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One of them declared, that in the 
three first days of his arrest he em- 
ployed himself in counting the num- 
ber of vermin which he destroyed on 
his body : they amounted to thirty 
thousand! Another deputy assured 
me, that when allowed to change his 
linen, it had on every occasion be- 
come so pestiferous, that nothing 
which hecould offer would induce any 
individuals, however poor, to receive 
it into their houses ; and it was wash- 
ed from time to time by a benevo- 
lent and respectable lady, who, in 
her open balcony, undertook a task 
which her lowest menial had refused 
to perform.” 

‘‘In truth, no sufferings can be 
conceived more intolerable than 
those of many a prisoner confined 
in former times in the gaols of the 
peninsula.* Ina moist, miserable, 


* An extract from a recent publication 
on Prisons, by Dr. Jacobo Villanova y 
Jordan, one of the Spanish Judges, may 
here be added :-— 

‘In 1814, the King, for the first time, 
visited the prisons of Madrid. At this 
period those frightful chains were in use, 
which he ordered to be destroyed. There, 
also, were to be seen the cells, under 
ground, destitute of ventilation, where, 
to the ruin of health and morals, many 
poor wretches were obliged to sleep to- 
gether, and respire the most impure and 
noisome atmosphere; and the courts 
whence, at the close of day, legions of 
immense rats issue forth, spreading mto 
every corner, robbing the poor prisoner of 
his scanty allowance, and disturbing his 
rest. The criminal, the lover, and the 
murderer, the debtor and the robber, the 
forger and the ruffian, were herded indis- 
criminately together, and he who was 
guiltless along with them. Among the 
keepers, some were found who hardly 
knew the persons of their prisoners. In 
the prison called the Town Gaol (which 
is shortly to be abolished, and the pri- 
soners sent to that termed ‘ De la Corte’) 
there was asquare room, about eight vards 
in length, and nine feet high; it was en- 
tered by an extremely dark and narrow 
passage, at each end of which were two 
doors. The prisoner confined within this 
space never saw the light of heaven. The 
pavement was of sandstone, and in the 
centre there was an iron collar, with a 
chain to confine the prisoner down to it. 

Although I have not seen the gri/lera of 
Curist. Onserv. Arp 
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and dreary dungeon, oppressed with 
heavy chains, without a book to 
console him by day, without even a 
bandful of straw on which to stretch 
himself at night ; supplied with bad 
and insufficient food ; shut out from 
all notice, from all sympathy, and 
in the hands of those whose hearts 
were as cold and as hard as the 
walls that enclosed him—what si- 
tuation can be more terrible? I 
once noticed, on the walls of a 
Spanish prison, an admirable picture, 
drawn with charcoal, of an old and 
exhausted victim (portrayed per- 
haps by the sufferer himself) his 
beard unshorn, his body wasted, 
his countenance betokening despair, 
his fetters insupportable ; and be- 
neath were four lines which may be 
thus translated : 

**O deem not, in a world like this, 

That the worst suffering is to die ’ 
No! dying were a privileged bliss 
To the tired sons of misery.” 
And to such sons of misery, death 
must have been a blessing. 

‘‘ Immediately after the re-esta- 
blishment of the Constitutional Go- 
vernment in Spain, the first Cortes 
occupied themselves in applying re- 
medies to some of the most obvious 
evils of the prison system. They 
speedily decreed that no prisoner 
whatever should, on any pretence 
whatever, be contined in any un- 
wholesome or subterraneous dun- 
geon, or in any place not visited by 
the natural light of day. They also 
ordered, that no chains or fetters of 
any sort should, on any occasion, 
be employed ; and I confess it was 
no small satisfaction to me, in my 
progress through Spain, to witness 
the destruction of those dismal cells 
which had been the scenes of so 
much calamity. The Cortes pro- 
ceeded to form a Prison Committee. 
whose attention is especially di- 
rected to the state of the Spanish 
gaols; and several writers have 


this gaol, I imagine it was as bad, or even 
worse than that of the Town Gaol. It 
was an instrument used for torture, for 
such prisoners as did not confess, to com- 
pel them to do so.” 
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sprung up, who have deen directing 
the ptiblic attention to the subject, 


and who have excited a spirit of 


inquiry, and a desire of useful exer- 
tron throughout the peninsula, Se- 
veral of the public journals have 
lent themselves cheerfully to the 
important object; and I have re- 
marked, indeed, in every quarter, 
that anxiety for information which 
is the herald of benevolent action. 
In most of the towns in Spain, the 
prisons are placed under the inspec- 
tion of citizens elected by the popu- 
lar suffrages ; and their attention to 
their charges has greatly tended to 
stop the arbitrary proceedings which 
had been sanctioned, as it were, by 
the habits of centuries. 

‘Don Jacobo Villanova, now a 
Judge at Valencia, proposed to the 
Cortes the adoption of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s Panopticon plan of a prison, 
with sundry modifications. His 
scheme was referred to the Prison 
Committee, ho requested a Report 
from the Royal Society of Madrid. 
That Report being favourable, the 
Committee proposed that in all the 
capitals of the kingdom, and in all 
the towns in which there resides a 
Judge of the first rank—namely, be- 
tween three and four hundred —pri- 
sons shall be constracted on the 
central inspection plan, of a size, 
suited to the population, in which 
security, ventilation, salubrity, and 
an abundance of water, shall be 
provided for ; that these prisons shall 
be constructed remote from all other 
buildings, and at the extremity of 
the towns or cities referred to. 
They declare that the government 
of a prison shali be deemed hono- 
rary, and be given to military 
officers ;-—in the provinces, cap- 
tains; in the capital, colonels ;— 
whose salary shall be, in Madrid, 
24,000 rials (about 240/.); in the 
chief towns, 16,000 rials (about 
i6vl.) ; in the smali towns, 10,000 
rials (about 100/.); and that he 
shall be personally responsible for 
the security and discipline of the 
prisoners, and for carrying into 
effect the prison regulations. ‘The 
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magistrates shall elect ail other offi. 

cers of the prison, and sball form 
the regulations, which must be sub- 
mitted to the Government for ap- 
proval. They propose that all pri- 
son fees whatever shall be abolished : 
that there shall be classification de- 
pendent on age, crimes, signs of pe- 

nitence, &c. ; that the untried shall 
not be confounded with the con- 
demned ; that labour shall be intro- 
duced, the severity of which shall 
depend on the character of the 
crime, and other circumstances con- 
nected with the criminal; that a 
committee be appointed for visiting 
the prisons, and for seeing that the 
proposed regulations be carried into 
effect. 

‘* The Committee of the Cortes 
introduce the subject with the fol- 
lowing melancholy details, in which 
there is no exaggeration, nor attempt 
to delude.— 

‘“* «The prisons of Spain, beginning 
by those of Madrid, are horrible ca- 
verns, in which it is impossible that 
health should be long preserved. It 
seems impossible that men should 
ever have been found so fierce and 
inhuman as to construct such edi- 
fices for their fellow-men. But if 
this appear incredible, how much 
more so ts it that in the nineteenth 
century these dwellings should be 
still kept up—the shame and the 
execration of humanity. Dark dun- 
geons, without light or air, are found 
in tae two prisons of Madrid, of the 
Corie and of tbe Villa ;—nothing 
but a miserable and insufficient ra- 
tion provided for human beings,— 
condemned to live for years in utter 
darkness,—breathing mephitic air, 
——hearing nothing but the noise of 
bolts and fetters,—having no com- 
panions but the swarms of vermin 
which cover the walls of their gloomy 
abode, which incessantly prey upon 
their persons,—and condemned to 
sleep upon a mat, covered with x 
few filthy rags 

‘* The doom of those who occupy 
the courts is hardly better. Ex- 
posed through the day to the in- 
temperance and inclemency of the 
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seasons ; lazy; weaned with their 
own existence ; obliged constantly 
to listen to oaths and curses, 
ness and obscenity, they suffer an 
earthly hell ; and to them the ter- 
rible denunciations of religion can 
have no anticipated terrors. And 
if in the day their fate is horrible, 
by night it is worse. Condemned 
to subterraneous dungeons, damp, 
and full of vermin, shut out from the 
common air—these are the scenes of 
their repose ; and the hour which 
brings to other mortals rest and 
sleep, prepares for them only mor- 
tification, shame, and misery. 

*¢* Such are the gloom and insalu- 
brity of the prisons of the kingdom. 
—In Andalusia, there is not one 
which humanity can approve. Of 
the 1,285 towns of the chanceileria 
of Valladolid, only 167 have safe 
and wholesome prisons, (‘ this is said 
only by way of contrast ; ‘there is no 
prison thatcan be called wholesome’ ;) 
so that 1,118 towns are without pri- 
sons, or possess such as are un- 
healthy and insecure ; and almost 
all are without sufficient means of 
subsistence. In Grenada, there are 
but twenty-two prisons which can 
be called capacious, secure, and to- 
lerably salubrious ; there are four 
hundred and ninety-one small, inse- 
cure prisons, dependent on charity. 
Those of Gallicia are in the worst 
condition. In Asturias, there is not 
one which is safe, nor which pos- 
sesses the means of serving tood 
to the prisoners. In Estremadura, 
there are only a few, and those un- 
healthy. In Arragon, the only se- 
cure and healthy prisons are those 
of Alcaniz, Calatayud, and Zara- 
goza : the rest are so bad, that it is 
impossible to say which is the worst 
among them ; and there are 1,280 
towns and villages without any pri- 
son. In the whole kingdom of Va- 
Jencia, where there are a million of 
inhabitants, there is scarcely one 
secure and wholesome prison. In 
Catalonia, there are many districts 
without prisons : the number of to- 
lerably safe and healthy prisons is 
forty-five : but they have no funds 


gross- 
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for the maintenance of the crim- 
nals. Butthe prisons of the Balearic 
Isles are worse than all. ‘They are 
mazmorras (Moorish dungeons,) and 
holes, where the stench, the hum- 
dity, and want of air, have caused 
more mortality than the virulent 
pestilence. 

+ * The loss of liberty, and the pu- 
nishment imposed by the law, are 
surely enough for the unfortunate 
criminal. What right has society, 
by its neglect or indifference, to su- 
peradd these horrors ; to confirm all 
that is atrocious in vice; to eradi- 
cate every thing that is left of vir- 
tue; to mingle the swindler with 
the homicide, the young and timid 
practitioner with the old and daring 
and irreclaimable criminal ; and in 
a situation where, to do them any 
justice, every individual prisoner re 
quires an individual guard ? 

‘It is, indeed, high time that 
such scenes of outrage should exist 
no longer; that such horrors should 


be blotted trom the very memory of 


man. It is, indeed, high time that 
the light of civilization should pene- 
trate those deadly dungeons—dun- 
geons unvisited as yet by the pure 
light of day, or the beams -of the 
vivifying sun. 

‘** For the Cortes this work was 
reserved, and to them its glory will 
belong; and it will bear their me- 
mory down to future grateful gene- 
rations. ‘* Is it possible,’’ said some 
of the prisoners in the Madrid gaol, 
to one of the Committee who visited 
them; ‘* is it possible that the fathers 
of the country are already assembled 
in the sanctuary of the laws, and 
that they will not meliorate our si- 
tuation ? We ask nu pardon for our 
crimes ; we will suffer with resigna- 
tion the penalties of the law ; but 
why this unnecessary bitterness ;— 
why these anticipated punishments, 
worse than death itself’? If crimes 
have made us responsible to the 
law ; if error, if ignorance, if a de- 
fective education, have dragged us 
into crimes, it is just that we should 
pay the price of our excesses ; but 
it is not just that we should he 
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treated with inhumanity and bar- 
barity. Whatever our crimes have 
been, we were born men, and ought 
still to be looked on with the respect 
due to human nature. We are 
Spaniards! Our blood is your blood ; 
—we are of one religion with you; 
—we are part of our country’s great 
family.”” ‘The Committee could not 
but sympathise with such expres- 
sions of misery ; they request that 
Government do immediately me- 
liorate the state of the prisons, giving 
ventilation to the apartments, abo- 
lishing all subterranean dungeons : 
and they recommend the adoption 
of the central inspection plan ; that 
the prisoners be always within sight ; 
that no light and air be wanting; 
that there be a classification of 
crimes and sexes ; that the internal 
arrapgements be simplified; that 
idleness be succeeded by industry ; 
that food, cleanliness, and clothing 
be provided for the prisoners ; and 
that every prison contain an apart- 
ment for the arrested before com- 
mittal, a hall of audience, an hospi- 
tal, and a chapel. 

‘¢¢ Hitherto, by a barbarous and 
criminal custom, the prisons of Spain 
have been a pecuniary possession, 
let out to the best bidder, who, 
in ill-treatment and exactions on 
the prisoners, made their fortunes 
by the miseries they created. The 
taxes-on entering, for exemptions 
from irons, for better or worse apart- 
ments, and on leaving the prison, 
made the criminal the victim of in- 
justice in innumerable forms.”’ 

‘‘In this spirit of humanity did 
the Committee discharge their duty. 
The multiplicity of business which 
crowded on the Cortes prevented 
the adoption or the discussion of 
their plan; but the present Cortes 
will be engaged ere long in carrying 
into effect the benevolent schemes 
of their predecessors.” 

Mr. Bowring afterwards remarks, 
that during subsequent discussions 
in the Cortes on the penal code, se- 
veral of the most distinguished mem- 
bers proposed, that the punishment 
of death should be wholly abolished. 
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It was not abolished ; but the num- 
ber of crimes to which it was applied 
were very few. ‘ And in Spain,” 
adds Mr. Bowring, ‘‘as in every 
country which has fallen under my 
notice, the diminution of the severity 
of punishment has universally led to 
the diminution of crime. That which 
is taken from the harshness of the pe- 
nal Jaw is, in a vast number of cases, 
added to the certainty of itsinfliction, 
and, in consequence, to the salutary 
dread excited in the minds of the evil- 
disposed. Spain is a country in which, 
in the course of half a century, I ex- 
pect that the humanity of the Tus- 
can code, which abolished capital pu- 
nishment, will obtain a permanent 
establishment. In Portugal, the 
abolition has already taken place.” 
The foregoing statements are con- 
firmed by Mr. Bowring’s description 
of the goals of Madrid, Cordova, Se- 
ville, and Cadiz, which he minutely 
inspected. The following is his ac- 
count of the prison discipline of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Portugal. 
* The great prison of the Li- 
moeiro, at Lisbon, is a_ horrible 
place of confinement. It is a re- 
presentation, on a grander scale, of 
all the filth and misery of which I 
have given some details in speaking 
of the Spanish gaols. Its situation 
is on one of the mountainous streets 
in the Portuguese capital, and was 
formerly the archbishop’s palace. 
There is nothing to prevent con- 
stunt communication with the street 
through the double iron bars ; and, 
in fact, through these, the meals of 
the prisoners are served. A great 
proportion of the crimes committed 
in Lisbon are plotted between the 
confined and the unconfined cri- 
minals, by whom a constant, un- 
checked, and unobserved communi- 
cation is kept up. Through these 
bars any thing can be conveyed,— 
food, raiment, liquors, weapons, 
tools,--whatever, in a word, can 
pass through a square several inches 
inextent. The number of prisoners 
has been as great as 700: the usual 
number is 400. The state of the 
apartments in which the prisoners 
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pass their time is horrible. The 
stench overpowered me; and though 
I remained in the rooms only a few 
minutes, | felt seriously indisposed. 

‘* The Portuguese Cortes have 
already taken some steps to reform 
the intolerable and disgusting state 
ef the prisons of their country. A 
committee of six individuals has 
been appointed, with directions 
from the Cortes to occupy them- 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS 


Tue Wesleyan Missionary Society 
have missions in the islands of 
Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, Nevis, 
St. Christopher's, Montserrat, St. 
Eustatius, St. Martin’s, Tortola, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Barbadoes, To- 
bago, Trinidad, St. Bartholomew, 
and the Bahamas, and in Demerara ; 
inwhich places upwards of 50 regular 
missionaries are employed, besides 
catechists and other agents in the 
instruction of the Slaves and free 
People of Colour, in the principles 
and morals of Christianity. Out of 
their congregations, which in most 
of these stations are very numerous, 
25,176 persons of these classes, of 
whom upwards of 20,000 are slaves, 
have been admitted as members of 
their societies; who, having been 
brought from pagan darkness and 
habits under the influence of reli- 
gion, are, with their families, under 
the constant care of the Missiona- 
ries, regularly attend Divine Wor- 
ship, and have afforded, in their 
general conduct, the most convinc- 
ing proofs of the beneficial influence 
of Christian instruction upon social 
order and happiness. The Black 
and Coloured children instructed in 
the Mission Schools, or regularly 
catechised by the personal exertions 
of the Missionaries, is about 8,000. 
Of the good and peaceable conduct 
of the Society’s Missionaries, and 
the excellent effects which have 
resulted from their labours, in the 
improved morality of the slaves, the 
Committee have received, from time 
to time, the most unequivocal and 
friendly testimonies from governors 
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selves in the immediate improve- 
ment of these scenes of shame and 
sorrow. They have already begun 
their good work; and a place is 
nearly completed, in which the pri- 
soners will have the benefit of daily 
exercise ; for hitherto they have 
been shut up, as it were, in constant 
suffocation, and as many as a hun- 
dred in an apartment ;—and this in 
the climate of Portugal!” 






of islands, proprietors, and other 
respectable gentlemen; and it may 
be mentioned, among the benefits 
which have resulted from their ex- 
ertions, that so great a number of 
slaves, rescued from the practice of 
polygamy, concubinage, and other 
immoralities, have been brought to 
form and to respect the relations of 
marriage,* and to exhibit one of 
the most interesting effects of Chris- 
tianity upon society in their domes+ 
tic peace and hallowed family rela- 
tions. 

The Committee—having had for 
many years these satisfactory proofs 
of the success of the missions con- 
fided to their direction, and of the 
benefits which, by the blessing of 
God, they have been the means of 
imparting to the Negroes of the 
West India Islands—are anxious to 
enlarge the sphere of their operation, 
so as to bring within its range a 
greater number of this uninstructed 
and long-neglected class of their fel- 
low-creatures. Upwards of 600,000 
souls, in the British West Indies 
alone, are as yet wholly unprovided 
with religious teachers and the 
means of escaping from pagan ig- 
norance ; a fact, which itself makes 
the most affecting appeal to Christian 
and philanthropic feeling. For with 
this ignorance the grossest habits of 


* These marriages, though binding in 
conscience upon the parties as Christians, 


are not legally recognised: the parties, if 


they please, may violate their engage- 
ments with impunity: their offspring are 
not secured to them; nor can the violator 
of their peace be punished as an adulterer. 
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vice are found universally connected. 

Among them, there is no knowledge 
of God ; no observance of religious 
worship ; no marriage ; no morality; 
and no solace of religion in life or 
death. That portion of the yearly 
amount of the subscriptions made 
by the religions public for the sup- 
port of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, which has hitherto been 
appropriated in aid of the West India 
missions, being already very consi- 
derable, cannot be much enlarged, 

owing to the pressing claims of the 
Society’s numerous missions in Cey- 
lon and continental India, West 
and South Africa, New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, Tongataboo, 
Newfoundland, and other places, 
‘The Committee have at their disposal 
for this work a considerable number 
of approved and zealous candidates 
for missionary labour, whom they 
could employ in extending the be- 
nefits of religious instruction in the 
West Indies, had they the means of 
meeting the expenses of their voy- 


age, and that moderate allowance 
which is made for their support. 
The number of missionaries actually 
employed in the West Indies has 
of late been increased by the aid 
afforded by the liberal subscriptions 
made to the fund by many benevo- 


lent proprietors, who encourage, to 
the utmost of their power, the moral 
improvement of their people; but 
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still the field is too extensive to be 
brought under cultivation without 
many more agents. In the efforts 
made by other religious bodies to 
increase the means of instruction in 
these important colonies, the Com- 
mittee greatly rejoice; but they 
justly add, that united, and even 
greatly enlarged, exertions will still 
leave an immense number of Ne- 
groes, for many years, without the 
ordinances, the light, the comfort, 
and the control of our Divine reli- 
gion. They therefore lay this brief 
statement before the religious pub- 
lic generally, and particularly before 
those who are interested more im- 
mediately in the West Indies, whe- 
ther resident in Great Britain or in 
the colonies, and solicit their aid in 
this work of piety and charity; a 
work which for many years was 
carried on by the Society’s Mis- 
sionaries, amidst much reproach 
and opposition, which have, how- 
ever, now greatly diminished, in 
consequence of the evidence which 
on every side presents itself of the 
effects resulting from their labours ; 
and a work in which many very va- 
luable lives have been sacrificed to 
excessive labours and pestilential 
diseases ; but which has amply re- 
paid the whole in the blessings it 
has imparted, and the prospects it 
has opened to religion and benevo- 
lence. 
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Rev. W. Fisher, Ilfracombe Prebend, 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. C. Atlay, St. George with St. 
R. Stamford. 

Rev. L. P. Baker, B. D. Impington V. co 
Cainbridge. 

Rev. C. Beetham, Bunny V. Notts. 

Rev. T. S. Biddulph, Brockley R. Somer- 
set. 

Rev. Willoughby Brassey, 
Regis Cur. 

Rev. A. Burnaby, Asfordby R. Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev. W. Clark, (Professor of Auatomy, 
and Fellow of Trinity college) Arrington 
V. co. Cambridge. 


Paul 


Melcombe 


Rev. L. Clifie, Wilton juxta Taunton 
Perp. Cu. 

Rev. Chas. Crook (rector of Bath) to St. 
Mary Magdalen Chapelry, in Holloway, 
and Mastership of the Hospital annexed. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, Exuing V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Hole, Chulmleigh cum Doddis- 
comleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. Geo. Knight, Hagbourn V. Berks. 

Rev. W. Knight, Stevington R. Hants. 

Rev. D. M‘Cairy, Uig Church, co. Ress. 

Rev. T, Musgrave (Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of Trinity 
College) Over V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. T. B. Newell, Salperton Perp. Cur. 
co. Gloucester. 
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Rev. N. Orman, Great Barton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Pearce (late Conduct of King’s 
Col. Cambridge) Hemingby R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. S. Preston, Bowness R. co. 
Cumberland. 

Rev. James Scholefield 
Perp. Cur. Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas Vowler Short (Censor of 
Christ Church, and Senior Proctor at Ox- 
ford) Stockleigh Pomeroy R. Devon. 

Rev. Wm. Slatter, Hethe R Oxon. 

Rev. E. Smyth, N. Elkington R. Line. 

Rev. Mr. Strong, elected Vicar of Pains- 
wick, co. Glouc. 

Rev. G. D. Perkins, and Rev. Dr. Hatton, 
Chaplains to his Majesty. 

Rev. H. B. W. Hillcoat, Chaplain to Duke 
of Sussex. 

Rev. George Hume, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

Rev. Thomas Wyatt, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Eail of Guilford. 

Rev. T. Beckley, Stratton All Saints R. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. H. J. Earle, High Ongar R. Essex. 

Rev. M. H. Goodman, Bitton V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Hubbard, Horstead R. Sussex. 

Rev. G. P. Boileau Pollen, Little Book- 
ham R. Surrey. 

Rev. S. Sheen, Stanstead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. L. Swainson, St. Mary, Edge- 
hill, Perp. Cur. Lancashire. 

Rev. Wm. Riland Bedford, Rector of Sut- 
ton Coldfield, co. Warwick, one of the Dom. 
Chaplains to the Marquis of Lothian. 

Rev. G. Glover, M. A. Archdeaconry of 
Sudbury. 

Rev. T. R. Bromfield, Gaia Major Pre- 
bend, Litchfield. 

Rev. Edward Edwards, Leighton Broms- 
wold Prebend, Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Adin, Charlotte Town R. Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Chaplain and Mis- 
sionary. 

Rev. James Baines, Warton V. Lancash. 

Rev. W. Barnes, Richmond R. York. 

Rev. M. Barnett, Ludford Parva R. Lin- 
coln. 

Rev. F. Barrow, St. Mary V. Sandwich. 

Rev. Francis Bedtord, South Ormsby R. 
with Ketsby, Calceby and Driby annexed, 
co. Lincoln. 

Rev. P. Belcher, Heather R. Leicesters. 

Hon. and Rey. W. Eden, one of the six 
Preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. George Hutton Greenhill, Moulton 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Warwick Oben Gurney, Ashton Bot- 
trel R. Salop. 

Rev. H. Humphreys, Prince Harwell V. 
Berks. 

Rev. W. Milton Hurlo:-, Heilington R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Peter Johnson, B. D. Wittenbham 
Earls V. Berks. 

Rey. Wyndham Knatchbull, B. D. Al- 
dington cum Smeeth R. Kent. 

Rev. G. Beckett, Epworth R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. John Law, B: D. Broadworthy V. 
Devon. 


St. Michael's 
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Rev. W. 
Salop. 

Rev. Frederick Pariy, Threapwood Per- 
petual Curacy, co. Flint. 

Rev. Hevry Rycrott, Mumby V. co. 
Lincoln. 

Rey. S. Farmer Sadler, Sutton-under- 
Brailes R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. John Symonds, Walcot R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Vaughan, Billingsley R. Salop. 

Rev. C. W. St. John Mildmay, Holywell, 
Perp. Cur. Oxford. 

Rev. J. P. Wood, LL.D. Chaplain to Duke 
of Sussex. 

Rev. Frederick Twistleton, S. C. L. Chap- 
Jain to Bp. Hereford, ; 

Rev. T. Bissland, 
Bexley. 

Rev. H. V. Bayley (Sub-Dean of Lin- 
coln) to be Archdeacon of Stowe. 

Rev. Mr. Troughton, Huntingdon Preb. 

Rev. Mr. Cart, Minor Canon in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. , 

Rev. J. Curwen, Harrington, R. Cumb. 

Rev. T. Froguall Dibdin, M. A. Alternate 
Morning Preache: of Brompton Chapel. 

Rev. H. Sanderson Fisher, Arkendale 
Perp. Cur. co. York. 

Rev. F. Fleming, Lorton Perp. Cur.Cumb. 

Rev. Peter Davy Foulkes, Abbotts Bick- 
ington Perp. Cur. Devon. 

Rev. W. Godfrey, Ravenstone V. Bucks. 

tev. C. Hall, Terrington R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. Mr. Lavie, Abdon R. Salop. 

Rev. Robert Vanbrugh Law, Waverham 
V. Cheshire. 

Rev. George Orgil Leman, Stoven Perp. 
Cur. Norfolk. 


Molineaux, Sheriff Hales V. 


Chaplain to Lord 


Rev. Mr. Sheppard, Eaton Constantine 
R. Salop. 

Rev. Peter Steeman, Whitechureh V. 
Devon. 


Rev. Robert Stirling, Galston Church, in 
the shire of Ayr 

Rev. M. ‘Townsend, Thornbury V. co. 
Glouc. 

Rev. J. Vane, Worcester V. Shropshire. 

Rev. Richard Wood, Askrigg Perp. Cur. 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. Henry Wright, Maisemore Perp. 
Cur. co. Gloucester. 

tev. J. M. Wright, Tatham R. Laneast. 

Rey. G. Rolleston, Scampton V. co. Linc. 

Rev. M. West, Teffont Mevias R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Starr, North Tawton R. Devon. 

tev. T. Sworde, M. A. Bungay St. Ma- 
ry’s Perp. Cur.; also Evening Lecturer oi 
that parish. 

Rev. E. Thackeray, Louth R. Ireland. 

Rev. Z. S. Warren, Dorrington V. Line. 

Rev. G. D. Whitehead, Salixby V. Lin- 
coln. 

Rev. E. Postle Colney R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Powell (Head Master of Mon- 
mouth Grammar School) Lecturer on Mr. 
Jones’s Foundation in that town. 

Rev. O. Raymond, Middleton R. Ussex. 

Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D. D. (High Mas- 
ter of Manchester Grammar School) St 
Aune R. in that town 
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Rev. S. Raymond, Flempton cum Hen- 
grave R. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. Rowden, B. D. Cuxham and Ib- 
stone RR. Oxon. 

Rev. W. Read, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. H. H. Mogg, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

Rev. W. Pitman Jones, Domestic Chap- 
lain to Baroness Dowager Lavington. 

Rev. A. Gode, jun., one of the Chaplains 
of the Hon. East India Company on the 
Bombay station. 

Rev. W. Barnes, Chaplain to the Duke 
of York. 

Rev. T. Henshaw, Chaplain to Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Nepean, Chaplain to Visc. St. 
Vincent. 

Rev. G. Hodson, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

Rev. W. Dewe, Chaplain to the Cam- 
bridge ; the Rev. T. Quarles, to the Sybille; 
and the Rev. J. S. Cox, to the Spartiate. 

Rev. J. Hallewell, Chaplain on the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 

Rev. F. R. Broomfield, a Prebend in 
Litchfield Cathedral. 

Rev. George May Coleridge, Whitchurch 
Prebend, in Wells Cathedral. 

Rev. M. Barnett, Ludford Parva R. Lin- 
colnshire. 

Rev. C. Bridges, Old Newton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Chambers, B.D., Ashbury V. 
Berks. 

Rev. John Croker, Clonnelly Cloarca 
united Vicarages, Diocess of Limerick. 

Rev. George Henry Curtois, South Wil- 
jingham R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Davis, Chepstow V. co. Monm. 

Rev. J. Earle, Watton Curacy, near 
Driffield, co. York. 

Rev. M. Hogg, West Winch R. Norfolk. 

Hon. aud Rev. Henry Edward J. Howard, 
Slingsby R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Jones, Bedfont V. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Marston, Stokesay V. Salop. 

Rev. Mr. Mason, Skipsea V. co. York. 

Rev. Jesiah Pratt, B.D., St. Stephen, 
Coleman street, V. London. 

Rev. G. Pyke, Wickhambrook V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Crambe V. and Hul- 
ton Ambo Chapelry annexed, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Thomas Robinson. Milford with 
Hordle V. Hants. 

Rev. Wm. Beauclerk Robinson, Litling- 
ton R. Sussex. 

Rev. Francis Rose, Woughton R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Sheepshanks to the endowed 
Chapel of Torquay, Devon. 

Rev. T. R. Smith, Startiorth V. Yorksh. 

Rev. R. Thomas, Hoenswe!] Perp. Cur. 
co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Uvedale, Hogsthorpe V. Lincoln. 

Rey. Jonathan Williams, Rhyader Perp. 
Cur. Radnor. 

Rey. Jas. Wood, D.D., Freshwater R. 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev.W.H. Langley, Wheatley Cur. Oxon. 


Rev. William Wood, Lianvihangel, Heli- 
gon Living, co. Radnor. 
Rev. George Grea 

British Factory at * 4. Jus. 

Rev. J Jones, Amiwich P. Cur. Anglesey. 

Rev. John Edmund Jones, Chaplain to 
Baroness Dowager Lavington. 

Rev. Mr. Burgh to be Dean of Cloyne. 

Rev. R. Hood to be Dean of Kilmac- 
duagh. 

Rev. W Venables Vernon, M. A., (son 
of the Abp. of York) Canon Residentiary at 
York. 

Rev. G. Wilkins, Normanton Prebend, in 
the Church of Southwell. 

Rev. Archd. Wrangham, Ampleforth Pre- 
bend, at York. 

Rev. T. Gaisford, Regius Professor of 
Greek, Caddington Major Prebend, St. 
Paul’s. 

Rev. Henry Cotton, Killardry Prebend, 
at Cashel, with Vicarage thereof annexed. 

Rev. Charles Phillips, B.D., Treasurer 
and Canon in Cathedral of St. David’s. 

Rev. C. Alcock, Empshott R. Hants. 

Rev. J. J. C. Adamson, St. Leonard’: 
Parochial Chapelry, Padiham, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Astley Browne Cave, B. A., 
Flixton Perp. Cur. near Manchester. 

Rev. C. H. Cox, St. Mary Magdalen V. 
Oxford. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, R. New Church, 
Wyndham place, Marylebone, 

Rev. J. R. Fishlake, Little Cheverel R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. J. C. Franks, Huddersfield V. 

Rev. J. Gatenby, Overton V. near York. 

Rev. J. Gedge, Humberstone V. Lincoln. 

Rev. Mr. Hawkins, St. Mary V. Oxford. 

Hon. and Rev. H. Hobart, D.D., (Dean 
of Windsor) Fulmer V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Holdern, Shaw Persp. Cur. 

Rev. T. E. M. Holland, Stoke Bliss V. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. C. Hull, Terrington R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. W. Huntley, Clanfield V. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Kirk, Barrie Church, co. Forfar. 

Rev. Benj. Lefroy, Ashe R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Leicester, Hurlington V. Bedf. 

Rev. E. Smith, Stow Mary’s R. Essex. 

Rev. J. G. Storie, Camberwell V. Surrey. 

Rev. C. T. Longley, Cowley Cur. Oxon. 

Rev. W. H. Neale, Chaplain to Gosport 
Bridewell. 

Rev. T. Robinson, Milford V. Hants. 

Rev. S. Payne, Ardagh Living, Ireland. 

Rev. J. M‘Shane, Dunmanway Liv. Ireld. 

Rev. J. Handcock, Tashinny Longford 
Living, Ireland. 

Rev. R. D. Freeman, Ardnageehy Liv. 
Ireland. 

Rev. T. P. I.fanu, Abingdon R. Ireland. 

Rev. R. St. Laurence, Miross Liv. Ireland. 

Archd. St. Laurence, Ballivinny Liv. 
Ireland. 


“haplain to the 


DISPENSATION. 
Rev. G. Tuberville, to hold the R. of 
Whichford, co. Warwick, with Hanley 
Castle. 
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